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From,  a  Photograph. 

ELI     SOWERBUTTS. 


OUR    GEOGRAPHER:    A   YIGNETTE. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

"\T  OT  long  ago  there  was  gathered  together,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery,  a  collection 
of  drawings  and  other  materials  illustrative  of  the  life- 
work  and  teaching  of  John  Ruskin.  In  one  of  its  aspects  it 
enabled  the  observer  to  trace  chronologically,  and  as  by 
a  process  of  evolution,  the  growth  and  expression  of  the 
artistic  spirit  in  the  great  art-critic.  Placed  first,  as  a 
starting  point  in  a  lengthened  series  of  illustrations,  was  a 
map  of  France1,  delicately  delineated,  by  the  youthful 
draughtsman,  at  the  age  of  ten.  For  the  present  writer 
that  early  bud  of  promise — the  sole  specimen  of  that 
particular  form  of  art  in  the  exhibition — had  a  peculiar 
attraction,  so  that  he  found  himself,  in  frequent  visits, 
going  to  it  again  and  again,  and  now,  when  much  that 
was  there  shown  has  faded  from  remembrance,  that 
modest  bit  of  cartography  remains  clear  in  the  mental 
vision.  Wherever  else,  there  at  least  in  the  show  one 
had  personal  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  artist.  It 
awoke  memories  and  carried  one  back  to  a  time  of  similar 
efforts,  when  in  the  educational  process,  the  "  doing " 
of  maps  formed  part  of  the  geographical  curriculum. 
Essentially  an  imitative  art  in  which  fidelity  to  the  copy, 
with  the  exactness  of  latitude  and  longitude,  was  the 
sole  requirement,  it  constituted,  in  the  absence  of  mental 
strain,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  school  exercises,  the  while 
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it  afforded  unlimited  play  for  the  imagination  and 
enlarged  the  area  of  the  mental  outlook.  By  such  means, 
beginning  with  the  British  Isles,  their  coast  lines,  interior 
rivers,  cities  and  towns,  one  became  acquainted,  in  the 
further  progress,  with  regions  remote,  with  fixed  continents 
and  fluctuating  tidal  seas,  and  so  to  a  gradual  familiarity 
with  the  surface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit;  to  be  followed 
in  due  season  by  loftier  astronomical  flights,  productive 
of  dim  revelations  of  the  mysteries  of  the  solar  system. 

In  its  further  and  wider  study  geography  was  found  to 
possess  a  charm  which  belonged  not  to  grammar  or 
arithmetic.  There  was  something  more  human  in  it,  and 
with  history  it  sympathetically  divided  the  foremost  place 
in  one's  scholastic  predilections.  So  it  happened  that  when, 
in  the  process  of  intellectual  development,  one  afterwards 
became  attached  to  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  the 
theme  selected  for  an  early  essay  was  the  influence  of 
physical  geography  on  the  history  and  character  of  nations, 
drawn,  in  its  inspiration  and  substance,  from  such 
illuminating  sources  as  Guyot's  "  Earth  and  Man,"  and 
Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization." 

The  "doing"  of  maps  ended  with  one's  schooldays,  but 
the  interest  in  them  remains  an  abiding  quantity,  pro- 
ductive, under  some  conditions,  of  pleasures  equal  to  those 
derivable  from  the  more  distinctively  pictorial  arts.  We 
do  not  display  them  on  the  walls  of  our  dwelling  places, 
but  in  apartments  educational,  or  those  associated  with 
commerce,  they  become  fitting  mural  adornments.  In 
that  deserted  old  South  Sea  House,  which  Elia  has 
described,  it  was  of  the  genius  of  the  place  that  there 
should  be  shown,  on  the  oak  wainscotting  there,  antiquated 
charts,  with  "dusty  maps  of  Mexico  dim  as  dreams,  and 
soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama!"  In  a  general  way 
we  are  content  to  possess  our  maps  in  the  atlas  form, 
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but  more  tenderly  associated  with  personal  use  and  wont 
are  those  detached  ones,  mainly  of  the  ordnance  kind, 
with  thin  red  lines  traced  on  their  surfaces,  the  added 
delineations  of  happy  holiday  explorations.  Of  such,  in 
my  possession  are  some  which  I  have  inherited  from  dear 
old  Erasmus,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  my  companion  in  many 
wanderings.  When  I  look  upon  them  these  mute 
memorials  become  eloquent  and  interfused  with  a  pathos 
deep  and  incommunicable. 

Of  all  the  men  I  have  known,  the  most  passionate  lover 
of  maps,  and  of  the  larger  geography  of  which  they  are 
the  elementary  outlines,  was  my  friend  Eli  Sowerbutts. 
Of  the  beginnings  of  that  affection  I  have  no  knowledge, 
but  throughout  a  life  which  extended  to  three  score  years 
and  ten  it  grew  and  strengthened,  to  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  all  other  pursuits,  including  even  those 
of  the  business  kind,  and  to  the  forfeiture  or  foregoing  of 
all  emoluments  derivable  from  such  sources.  One  has  heard 
of  him  as  being  in  his  early  years  associated  with  printing, 
of  the  letterpress  kind,  and  one  knew  him  in  some 
conditions  of  secretarial  work,  and,  vaguely,  as  an 
accountant;  but  the  realisation  of  his  ideal,  the  purpose 
of  his  life,  seemed  to  be  attained  when,  having  helped  to 
found  a  geographical  society  in  our  city,  he  became1,  as 
secretary,  its  guiding  and  controlling  spirit,  well  content 
for  such  slender  salary  as  could  be  afforded  from  its 
finances,  to  labour  in  the  furtherance  of  its  fortunes  with 
a  devotion  that  rose  superior  to  monetary  rewards. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  his  attachment  to  the  society 
of  his  adoption,  that  being  the  length  of  its  existence  to 
the  present  time,  his  enthusiasm  for  it  knew  no  diminution 
but  rather  increased  with  the  advancing  years.  Past 
middle  life  when  he  took  upon  himself  this  labour  of  love, 
he  grew  grey  in  the  service,  until  at  the  close,  shaggy- 
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bearded  and  with  bowed  back  lie  seemed,  like  Atlas,  to 
carry  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  Nor  is  such  a 
resemblance  entirely  a  figure  of  speech,  for  geography 
with  him  was  limited  only  with  the  limitations  of  all 
forms  of  life  and  matter  on  the  globe.  To  say  that  he 
surveyed  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  was  to  understate 
the  case.  There  seemed  literally  nothing  which  could 
not  be  found  in  some  way  to  have  for  him  a  geographical 
connection.  In  my  modest  capacity  as  author  he  surprised 
me  once  by  pressing  into  the  service  of  his  society  a 
description  I  had  written  of  the  manufacture  of  lace 
curtains  in  Nottingham,  declaring  the  subject  suitable 
in  spite  of  all  protestations.  His  was  in  truth  a  geography 
of  the  universal  kind,  of  which  your  physical,  mathe- 
matical and  political  divisions  were  but  broad  generalities. 
One  was  inclined  to  think,  too,  that  it  was  this  all- 
pervading  universal  ism  which  had  begot  in  him  an 
equivalent  optimism  which  he  displayed,  a  buoyancy  and 
hopefulness  of  nature,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  accountable 
also  for  an  unswerving  Radicalism  in  politics. 

To  promote  the  study  of  geography,  to  inculcate  in 
others  the  love  for  it  which  he  shared, — in  the  doing  of 
these  things  he  spared  no  pains.  He  was  in  the  place  he 
desired  most  when,  with  an  audience  to  the  fore  and  a 
map  spread  out  behind  him,  or  better  still  with  lantern 
illustrations  to  hand,  he  essayed  to  discourse  to  his  hearers 
on  lands  remote,  and  especially  of  new  discoveries.  At 
such  times  he  was  wont  to  pour  out  his  knowledge  from 
sources  which  seemed  inexhaustible.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  travellers  and  explorers  of  modern  times, 
bringing  them,  too,  as  by  some  magnetic  power,  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  members 
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of  his  society.  Some  of  these  events  were  of  the  red-letter 
kind,  as  when  he  brought  Nansen,  fresh  from  his  Arctic 
discoveries,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  voyaging  to  an  audience 
which  crowded  the  Free  Trade  Hall  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  ease  and  freedom  with  which  our  friend  adapted 
himself  to  the  society  of  the  celebrities  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  was  characteristic,  associated  as  it  was 
with  a  marked  indifference,  on  his  part,  to  personal 
appearances.  It  may  be  further  said  of  him  that  he 
displayed  a  diligence  in  his  own  pursuits  which  enabled 
him  to  stand  unconcerned  before  princes,  and,  indeed, 
when  he  had  passed  away,  among  those  who  expressed 
regret  at  his  loss  was  a  prince  of  the  Royal  House. 

During  thirty  years,  and  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  but  his 
literary  efforts  bore  always  in  the  direction  of  the  ruling 
passion,  and  in  later  years  were  exercised  for  the  most 
part  in  conducting  the  journal  of  his  own  Geographical 
Society. 

In  the  Literary  Club  Transactions  he  has  not  left  many 
records,  but  they  are  representative.  In  the  first  volume  we 
read  that  on  an  early  date  in  1875,  "  Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts 
read  a  paper  on  African  discovery  in  relation  to  ancient  and 
modern  maps,  illustrating  the  same  by  a  large  collection 
of  maps  and  charts  from  the  very  earliest  to  the  present 
time,  and  some  of  which  were  extremely  rare."  Later  he 
is  found  reading  a  paper  on  Lincolnshire,  "  in  which  he 
described  its  geographical  and  physical  features,  its 
natural  history,  ecclesiastical  remains,  churches,  folk  lore 
and  dialect,  and  gave  an  outline  of  its  history."  Then 
again  the  theme  is  "  Emin  Bey,  and  the  Central  Soudan," 
to  be  followed,  after  a  long  pause,  by  a  paper  on  "Berne 
and  Shrewsbury,"  in  which  there  is  traced  a  curious 
resemblance  between  the  two  towns. 
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Though  his  attachment  continued  to  the  end  our 
Geographer  was  not  of  late  so  much  in  evidence  at  the 
Club  as  in  the  old  "  Mitre  "  days.  Occasionally,  however, 
he  might  he  seen  seated  at  the  long  table,  sipping  his 
coffee,  and  growing  dustier  with  the  ashes  of  the  inevitable 
cigar.  He  smoked  much,  and  was  doubtless  a  connosieur 
in  that  particular  kind  of  tobacco.  Perhaps  it  was 
mythical,  but  a  story  went  about  that  in  thanking  a  noble 
marquis  for  some  hospital  attentions,  he  frankly  told  his 
lordship  that  he  didn't  think  much  of  his  cigars. 

Ever  of  a  cheerful  temperament,  he  maintained  his 
spirit  of  hopefulness  to  the  end.  Physical  affliction  came 
upon  him  with  oft-repeated  blows,  but  he  bore  them 
bravely,  and,  as  far  as  one  knew,  without  complaint.  His 
name  disappears  from  the  register  of  our  living  members, 
but  not  his  memory.  One  would  fain  believe  that  our 
Geographer  has  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  restless 
researches  here  to  a  wider  sphere  of  investigation. 

Our  feet  are  in  the  paths  we  know, 
But  his  in  undiscovered  lands. 


WORDSWORTH   AS    "NATURE'S   PRIEST." 
By  WALTER  BUTTER  WORTH. 

A  PASSAGE  in  one  of  Wordsworth's  prefaces  opens  a 
train  of  reflection  upon  his  habit  of  regarding 
nature  as  animate.  He  says  :  "  What  I  should  most  value 
in  my  attempts,  namely,  the  spirituality  with  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  invest  the  material  universe  and  the 
moral  relations  under  which  I  have  wished  to  exhibit  its 
most  ordinary  appearances." 

It  is  not  merely  that  he  regards  external  nature  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Creator,  as  when  he  sings :  — 

The  Being  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air, 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves, 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care. 

He  appears  to  go  further,  and  to  express  his  faith  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  have  a  conscious  and 
spiritual  existence.  Is  this  to  be  taken  literally  or  is  it 
a  case  of  poetic  fantasy?  The  question  is  interesting, 
and  is  of  importance  for  the  sympathetic  understanding 
of  Wordsworth.  Many  critics  have  discussed  it  and  have 
arrived  at  widely  varying  conclusions.  Some  hold  that 
the  poet  differed  little  from  the  ancients  in  imagining  a 
tutelary  deity  for  every  element;  others  that  he  was  a 
Pantheist,  finding  God  head  immanent  in  all  things;  or 
that  he  regarded  nature  as  the  embodiment  of  Deity,  so 
that  through  all  created  things  we  may  learn  somewhat 
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of  the  attributes  of  God.  All  agree  that  he  looked  to 
nature  for  balm  and  sweet  influence  and  elevation  of 
spirit. 

Let  us  try  to  disengage  from  clashing  opinions  some- 
thing of  his  teaching.  Mr.  John  Morley  says,  in  his 
decisive  and  trenchant  way:  "It  is  best  to  be  entirely 
sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  system  and  ordered 
philosophy  in  Wordsworth.  When  he  tells  us  that 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can  ! 

such  a  proposition  cannot  be  seriously  taken  as  more 
than  a  half-playful  sally  for  the  benefit  of  some  too 
bookish  friend.  No  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood  can 
teach  us  anything  at  all  of  moral  evil  and  of  good.  When 
he  says  that  it  is  his  faith 

That  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it  breathes, 

and  that  when  the  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan  to 
catch  the  air,  he  is  compelled  to  think  that  'there  was 
pleasure  there.'  He  expresses  a  charming  poetic  fancy 
and  no  more,  and  it  is  idle  to  pretend  to  see  in  it  the 
fountain  of  a  system  of  philosophy." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Morley  is  wide  of  the  mark  when  he 
associates  the  poet's  sayings  with  "system  and  ordered 
philosophy."  It  is  hardly  the  work  of  a  poet  to  build  up 
a  system  of  philosophy.  "  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer 
spirit  of  all  knowledge',"  says  Wordsworth,  and  he  delights 
in  considering  the  subtle  and  obscure  in  our  unexplained 
nature  —  the  finer  spirit  of  knowledge, — leaving  the 
scientific  philosopher  to  systematise. 
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The  poet  knows  that  there  are  many  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  not  to  be  tabulated  or  put  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  a  system. 

The  rounded  world  is  fair  to  see, 
Nine  times  folded  in  mystery  ; 
Though  baffled  seers  cannot  impart 
The  secret  of  its  labouring  heart. 

To  recognise  only  that  which  is  logically  demonstrable  is 
to  grope  purblind  in  a  beautiful  and  mysterious  world. 
The  poet  feels  within  himself  instincts,  intuitions, 
infinitely  delicate  sensations  and  affinities  with  the  world 
about  him,  for  which  language  is  too  gross  a  means  of 
expression.  Yet  he  craves  to  express  his  faith  and  the 
hope  that  is  in  him.  If  he  cannot  demonstrate  he  can 
proclaim  what  he  feels  and  believes.  He  is  wont,  with 
William  Blake, 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 

And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower, 
Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

And  eternity  in  an  hour. 

As  Leslie  Stephen  remarked,  "  the  task  of  deducing  the 
philosophy  from  the  poetry,  of  inferring  what  a  man 
thinks  from  what  he  feels,  may  at  times  perplex  the 
acutest  critic." 

When  Wordsworth  looks  upon  a  dancing  brook  he 
imagines  that  it  enjoys  an  existence  manifested  otherwise 
than  in  us  :  — 

It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood, 
And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  safer  good ; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 
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In  another  passage  he  declares  :  — 

To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruits  or  flower, 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  highway, 
I  gave  a  moral  life;  I  saw  them  feel, 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling;  the  great  mass 
Lay  bedded  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  all 
That  I  beheld  respired  with  inward  meaning. 

To  the  plain  man  this  is  sufficiently  ambiguous.  He  may 
bluntly  ask,  does  the  poet  believe  there  is  life  in  stocks 
and  stones?  Or  is  he  playing  with  his  imagination, 
transferring  what  passes  within  himself  to  the  objects 
about  him?  Is  he  describing,  analysing,  interpreting  the 
sensations  which  external  nature  excites  within  him? 
Apparently  when  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  he  did 
transfer  his  emotions  to  the  forces  of  nature — not  by 
poetical  licence,  but  in  sober  earnest.  He  was  wrought 
upon  by  the  mystery,  the  wonder,  the  beauty  of  the 
universe.  Man,  beast,  plant,  stone;  the  mountains,  rivers 
and  lakes;  the  clouds  and  the  stars  in  their  courses — all 
seemed  to  exist  and  to  subtly  shed  their  influence.  The 
mystery  of  being  enveloped  all ;  intangible  laws  bound  all 
together;  untraced  processes  of  interaction  correlated 
phenomena  apparently  "far  as  the  poles  asunder."  In 
this  transcendental  mood  he  is  closely  akin  to  Emerson, 
who  declared :  "  We  see  the  world  piece  by  piece,  as  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  animal,  the  tree;  but  the  whole,  of 
which  these  are  the  shining  parts,  is  the  soul." 

Wordsworth  was  incessantly  intent  upon  "the  ghostly 
language  of  the  ancient  earth,"  feeling  between  it  and 
man  these  undefined  affinities.  From  early  days  he 
appealed  to  the 

Wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  universe ! 

Thou  soul,  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought. 
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There  is  so  much  unexplained  in  man;  so  many  cravings, 
vague  impulses,  sensations  full  of  mystery  as  to  their 
origin  and  significance.  Are  they  totally  unconnected 
with  the  life  about  him — with  the  universe  of  which  he 
forms  a  part?  Are  they  not  a  tiny  portion  of  the  vast 
mystery  which  enwraps  the  world,  as  the  atmosphere 
enwraps  the  earth  ? 

Milton  peopled  the  earth  with  angelic  beings,  ministers 
to  God's  beneficent  will :  — 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Edmund  Spencer,  too,  had  imagined  legions  of  "blessed 
angels  "  :  — 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 

The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  fowle  fiendes  to>  ayd  as  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward, 

0  !  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ? 

Wordsworth  more  subtly  looked  upon  all  created  things 
as  the  reflection,  the  manifestation  of  God;  they  share 
with  us  the  inscrutable  and  unprobed  wonder  of  existence ; 
they  are  attuned  to  our  essential  nature ;  they  shed  sweet 
and  healing  influence  upon  us ;  they  help  to  "  build  up 
our  moral  being,"  to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  his. 

His  was  an  abiding  love  of  nature,  sincerely  felt,  sincerely 
trusted  and  sincerely  taught.  Nature  was  to  him  a  living 
influence.  It  was  his  faith  that  much  was  to  be  learned 
and  much  consolation  derived  from  communion  with  her 
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quiet  presences.  They  inspired  his  grave  and  austere  muse 
and  lifted  him  to  heights  of  impassioned  contemplation 
without  parallel  in  our  nature-poetry. 

He  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  spasmodic  admirer 
of  the  country,  who  visits  it  in  fair  weather  and  falls  into 
raptures  over  picturesque  beauties.  His  was  a  steady, 
enduring  love,  an  instinct  and  necessity  of  his  tempera- 
ment. When  a  boy  he  half  -  unconsciously  drank  in 
devotion  to  the  sweet  country  in  which  he  was  bred.  As 
a  youth,  in  "  the  fair  seed-time  of  his  soul  "  (when  "  the 
sounding  cataract  haunted  him  like  a  passion"),  the  veil 
was  lifted  for  him  and  he  was  permitted  to  see  the 
splendour  and  beauty  of  the  world  as  it  may  only  be  seen 
in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  when  there  is  a  freshness  of  the 
maturing  faculties  and  life  is  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation, 
eagerly  discovering  the  world. 

The  ever  living  universe 
Turn  where  I  might,  was  opening  out  its  glories. 

In  manhood  he  early  resolved  to 

Flee  fro  the  prees  to  dwelle  with  sothfastnesse, 

and  until  the  end  he  abode  in  quiet  contemplation  of  the 
ordered  processes  of  Nature.  This  life  brought  him  peace, 
tranquility,  consolation,  and  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
to  mature  and  carry  out  his  life's  work. 

To  no  poet  can  Wordsworth's  own  phrase  "  Nature's 
Priest"  be  so  justly  applied  as  to  him.  Believing  that 
"every  poet  is  a  teacher,"  he  taught  the  healing,  chasten- 
ing, power  of  Nature  with  religious  fervour.  He  held, 
"  Nature  is  loved  by  what  is  best  in  us."  Once  more  it 
was  "  a  return  to  nature "  in  literature.  But  different 
from  all  previous  returns.  This  was  no  conventional  view 
of  the  country,  observed  from  without,  a  mere  background 
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for  the  insipid  love-making  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 
Even  Chaucer's  delight  in  the  fresh  miracles  of  spring-tide 
was  that  of  a  spectator,  sensitive  and  tender.  Spenser, 
delicately  susceptible  to  all  lovely  things,  yet  treated 
nature  conventionally  for  the  purposes  of  his  golden  age 
and  his  fairy  region.  Shakespeare  himself  regarded  it  in 
his  opulent  way  as  a  glorious  pageant,  inflaming  the  soul 
of  the  poet.  After  the  artificiality  of  Pope  and  the  later 
Pastoral,  so  unreal  in  conception  and  sentiment,  came 
genuine  nature-lovers  —  Cowper,  Burns  and  the  rest. 
Thomson  is  open  to  the  reproach  which  Wordsworth  less 
justly  levelled  at  Scott,  that  he  was  wont  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  beauties  of  the  country.  But,  with 
occasional  exceptions  there  had  been  before  Wordsworth 
little  intimate  communion  with  nature  in  English  poetry. 
"In  the  spirit  of  religious  love  he  walked  with  nature." 
Much  of  his  poetry  is  a  record  of  simple  experiences, 
occasionally  gaining  intensity  and  beauty  as  his  thought 
is  "  steeped  in  feeling."  He  himself  describes  with  pre- 
cision his  method :  "  Poetry  takes  its  origin  in  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquility ;  the  emotion  is  contemplated  till, 
by  a  species  of  reaction,  the  tranquility  disappears  and  an 
emotion  kindred  to  that  which  was  before  the  subject  of 
contemplation  is  gradually  produced  and  does  itself 
actually  exist  in  the  mind." 

Doubtless  it  was  in  such  a  mood  that  he  wrote  his 
"Lines  composed  a  few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey,"  which 
are  his  confession  of  faith  in  the  ennobling  influence  of 
Nature. 

For  I  have  learned 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
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To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs:  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky  and  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  and  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive,  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Mr.  Raleigh,  in  his  thoughtful  monograph  upon  Words- 
worth, opines  that  if  a  poet  comes  in  close  and  frequent 
contact  with  the  world  of  busy  men,  he  misses  his  vocation. 
"If  he  lives  too  intimately  with  men,  learning  their 
language  and  trafficking  with  them  in  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, he  ends  by  having  nothing  to  tell  them." 

This  is  sweeping.  What  about  Chaucer?  Had  he 
nothing  to  tell  us  ?  Was  he  not  full  of  good  things,  ever 
delightful  as  he  told  of  men  and  touched  the  springs  of 
their  thought  and  action?  And  this  largely  because  he 
rubbed  shoulders  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

To  reduce  poets  or  poetry  to  a  formula  is  always  a 
perilous  experiment.  They  vary  like  Nature  herself. 
Spenser  was  a  poet  whose  spirit  dwelt  much  in  fairy-land. 
His  imaginings  make 
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The  heart 
Beat  high  and  fill  the  fancy  with  fair  forms. 

Chaucer  was  not  less  truly  a  poet  from  holding  constant 
intercourse  with  the  world  of  business,  of  diplomacy,  of 
the  court.  He  fulfilled  Wordsworth's  ideal  of  "a  man 
speaking  to  men " ;  the  more  intimate  he  was  with  his 
fellowmen,  the  more  he  had  to  tell  them  and  the  more  his 
writings  glowed  with  geniality,  humour,  and  the  sympathy 
of  kinship. 

"Wordsworth,  both  as  man  and  poet,  was  from  a  very 
different  mould.  He  kept  himself  remote  from  "the  din 
of  towns  and  cities,"  the  "stir  unprofitable  and  the  fever 
of  the  world."  He  studied  man  not  in  crowded  streets  but 
as  wrought  upon  by  nature.  He  habitually  held  inter- 
course 

Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 
With  life  and  nature. 

Keeping  aloof  from  the  toil  and  sweat  of  town-life — the 
life  of  office  and  workshop,  dock  and  market,  engine  and 
furnace, — he  looked  on  these  things  from  his  distant 
mountain-home  and  deemed  them  petty  and  pitiable. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 

This  freedom  from  the  mesh  of  worries  and  occupations 
and  daily  tasks  which  are  the  common  lot ;  this  remoteness 
from  the  enormous  mass  of  detail  that  steals  the  hours 
from  us,  had  an  important  bearing  on  his  work.  He  strode 
across  the  hills,  communed  with  the  clouds,  watched  the 
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quiet  movements  of  air  and  water,  of  trembling  leaf  and 
pushing  blade  of  grass.  As  Mr.  Raleigh  says,  with  great 
delicacy :  "  He  had  acquired  an  art  like  that  of  the 
naturalist,  the  art  of  remaining  perfectly  motionless  until 
the  wild  and  timid  creatures  of  his  mind  came  about  him." 
He  studied  every  mood,  every  change,  every  phase  of  the 
sweet  world  about  him,  and  of  the  world  within  himself. 
And  by  this  brooding  cogitation,  in  the  solitude  of  hill  and 
lake  and  over-arching  sky,  he  attained  to  knowledge  of  the 
general  heart  of  man,  in  the  sense  that  man  is  the 
microcosm. 

But  he  cut  himself  off  from  one  half  of  life  by  his  solitary 
ways.  Probably  his  dislike  of  cities  was  largely  instinc- 
tive— a  matter  of  temperament.  With  him  the  country 
stood  for  purity;  the  town  for  squalor  and  ignoble  life. 
"  Heaven  and  Hell,"  he  said,  "  are  scarcely  more  different 
from  each  other  than  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  etc.,  differ 
from  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Surrey,  Essex,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland." 

From  many  phases  of  existence  he  turned  with  distaste,, 
want  of  understanding,  and  of  sympathy.  He  had  but 
slight  perception  of  the  poetry  which  is  ever  latent  in  life, 
even  in  the  foul-aired  slums  that  so  painfully  deface  our 
modern  civilization. 

It  is  obvious  that  life  in  all  its  aspects  is  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  is  open  to  poetic  treatment  and  interpretation. 
In  whatever  form  and  surroundings  it  manifests  the  same 
eternal  energy,  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  suggests  the  un- 
answerable questions  :  whence  ?  whither  ?  "  rests  on  the 
same  foundation  of  wonder." 

, "  We  talk  of  deviations  from  natural  life  as  if  artificial 
life  were  not  also  natural,"  said  Emerson ;  and  again  : 
"  We  may  easily  hear  too  much  of  rural  influences."  Man 
is  as  interesting  and  as  essentially  related  to  the  eternal 
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verities  when  he  goes  about  his  business  in  dingy  streets, 
in  stuffy  offices,  under  a  canopy  of  smoke,  or  amid  the 
rattle  of  machinery,  as  he  is  when  quietly  labouring  among 
the  lonely  hills.  He  is  equally  matter  for  speculation 
whether  in  Piccadilly  Circus  or  the  Vale  of  Grasmere; 
whether  in  a  glittering  music-hall  or  in  some  wayside 
chapel. 

Wordsworth  ordered  his  life  and  accomplished  his  great 
work  in  accordance  with  his  nature. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

To  him  it  appeared  that  the  villages  by  the  running  waters, 
the  farms,  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie,  furnished  the 
happy  mean  of  life;  for  sociable  intercourse  was  possible 
and  nature's  chastening  influence  was  ever  at  work.  He 
seemed  not  to  perceive  that  to  analyse  the  life  of  the 
country-cottage  is  often  to  discover  stupidity  and  corrup- 
tion. Similarly  in  his  enthusiasm  and  conviction  as  to 
the  beautiful  world  and  its  power  to  heal  and  console,  to 
refine  and  elevate1,  he  paid  scant  attention  to  "  Nature  red 
in  tooth  and  claw,"  the  throes  and  carnage  and  huge  dis- 
truction  through  which  she  works  so  enigmatically,  "the 
world  of  plunder  and  pillage." 

He  gazed  upon  the  universe  through  the  emotions  of 
awe  and  reverence;  he  lived  "by  admiration,  hope  and 
love";  he  exulted  in  the  Divine  Harmony  and  in  the 
profound  conviction  that 

Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven, 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God. 


AEAN    OF    THE    SAINTS. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

^T  HE  "  South.  Isles  of  Aran  "  lie  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south-east  across  Galway  Bay,  a  little  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  Clare  than  to  that  of  Galway.  A  small  steamer 
plies  between  them  and  the  mainland  three  days  a  week,  if 
the  weather  be  not  too  rough.  As  the  storms  of  the  mighty 
Atlantic  break  upon  the  islands  with  considerable  frequency 
and  fierce  fury,  the  unsuspecting  visitor  may  often  be 
forced  to  wait  several  days  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to 
depart.  The  Captain  of  the  vessel  is  a  native  of  the 
"South  Island"  and  is  endowed  with  a  kind  if  choleric 
temper.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  ship  to  stand  out  opposite 
to  each  of  the  more  southerly  islands  in  turn  to  take  in  or 
deliver  cargo.  The  men  on  the  beach  must  keep  their  eyes 
open,  and  be  always  ready  to  row  out  in  their  coragTis  or 
canoes  to  the  ship.  These  islands  have  no  quays  and  the 
Captain  will  not  wait  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  each. 
On  the  present  occasion  one  or  at  most  two  coraghs  came 
alongside  from  the  South  Island.  When  the  steamer  was 
well  on  her  way,  a  third  was  seen  in  the  distance,  the  crew 
of  which  violently  waved  their  hands  and  hats  and  set 
themselves  the  vain  task  of  shouting  against  the  hoarse 
breakers.  The  Captain  was  obdurate.  When  he  was 
asked  what  they  would  do,  he  replied  with  much  testiness, 
"  Let  thim  go  to  pat ;  it'll  teach  thim  to  be  in  time  another 
time."  The  questioner  subsided,  though  he  was  not  quite 
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convinced  of  the  return  of  the  unfortunates,  if  they  really 
did  "go  to  pat,"  as  had  been  suggested;  since  "pat"  is 
supposed  to  be  an  euphemism  for  a  place  from  which 
return-tickets  are  not  issued. 

The  aforesaid  coraghs  are  comparatively  shallow  canoes 
built  up  of  canvas  on  a  mere  framework  and  lined  with  a 
slender  coating  of  matchwood.  Hence  they  are  subject  to 
sudden  accidents,  though  on.  the  whole  they  form  a  safe  means 
of  passage  between  the  islands.  The  Assistant  Inspector  of 
Schools  once  was  visiting  Aran  in  a  professional  capacity, 
when  his  coragh  struck  upon  a  small  sharp  rock  just  as  he 
was  about  to  land;  consequently  a  hole  was  made  and 
water  began  to  flow  in  fast.  "  We'll  be  done  for  now,"  he 
said  to  the  crew.  "  Not  at  all,  yer  honour,"  answered  one 
of  them  in  his  musical  brogue.  "  Sure  an'  we'll  be  all  right 
in  a  minute  or  two."  Then  he  took  a  pot  of  pitch  from 
some  hidden  place  and  a  gathering-peat  from  another. 
This  he  proceeded  to  blow  into  a  fine  red  heat,  by  the  help 
of  which  he  melted  the  pitch.  But  he  had  no  patch. 
Such  a  want  did  not  disconcert  his  inventive  genius.  He 
forthwith  sliced  off  his  shirt-lap  and  completed  his  boat- 
mending,  thus  the  Inspector  was  able  to  go  about  his  work, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  Isles  are  named  Inisheer  or  South  Island,  Inismaan 
or  Middle  Island,  and  Inismore  or  Great  Island,  with  the 
last  of  which  these  pages  are  wholly  concerned.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  ten  miles,  while  its  breadth  is  at 
most  three  miles.  Nine-tenths  of  its  land  is  made  up  of 
plateaus  of  limestone  more  or  less  rugged  with  strips  of 
rich  green  herbage,  on  which  cattle  are  well  content  to 
browse.  The  remaining  tenth  on  what  may  be  called  the 
north  shore  is  in  the  main  well  cultivated  and  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  shore  of  Galway  Bay.  The  coast 
fronting  the  Atlantic  is  a  line  of  upright  limestone  cliffs 
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worn  into  caverns  and  terraces,  and  contains  "puffing 
holes,"  through  which  the  water  is  forced  to  a  great  height 
at  certain  periods  of  the  tide.  Near  the  village  of 
Gortnagappul,  amid  the  smooth  rocks  by  the  sea,  is  an 
oblong  hole  about  forty  feet  deep,  which  has  a  hidden 
outlet  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  the  Worm  Hole ;  at  half -tide 
a  curious  and  terrible  whirlpool  is  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  waters.  Many  years  ago  one  of  the  O'Flaherties, 
who  then  were  great  in  the  land,  owing  a  grudge  to  a 
French  officer  staying  in  the  island,  challenged  him  to  dive 
into  this  deep  hole.  He  accepted  the  challenge  and  was 
never  seen  again.  His  sword  remains  an  heir-loom  in  the 
house  of  the  last  of  the  great  clan.  Barren  as  these  rocks 
are  for  the  most  part,  their  deep  clefts  teem  with  true 
maiden-hair  and  sea  spleenwort.  The  green  patches  are 
bright  with  vividly  blue  gentians,  or  white  with  a  rare 
chickweed  (Cerastium  arvense,  var.  Andrewsii),  while  here 
and  there  blooms  one  of  the  vetches  (Vicia  laevigata), 
which  is  said  to  have  vanished  from  the  British  flora. 

Inismore  or  Aranmore  has  a  good  pier  perhaps  some 
yards  too  short,  jutting  out  at  Kilronan  into  Killeany  Bay, 
which  forms  a  safely  sheltered  haven.  Here  the  lagest, 
though  not  the  oldest,  village  in  the  island  has  gradually 
grown.  This  hamlet  is  picturesquely  situated  on  one  side 
of  the  pretty  bay  and  contains  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  whose 
name  is  more  imposing  than  its  accommodation,  which, 
however,  is  quite  sufficient  and  has  an  agreeable  flavour 
of  prolonged  picnic  about  it.  Here,  too  are  the  Post- 
office,  the  resident  doctor,  the  Coastguard  Station,  the 
Court-house,  where  Sessions  are  held  once  a  month, 
several  inns,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches,  the 
latter  not  finished,  and  many  other  buildings,  which  call 
for  no  description.  In  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the 
village  near  the  sea  stands  a  handsome  modern  cross  set  up 
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in  memory  of  a  faithful  Parish  Priest,  the  steps  of  which 
afford  a  lounge  for  many  of  the  villagers.  The  fisheries 
instituted  by  the  Congested  Districts'  Board  have  been  a 
godsend  to  the  islanders.  They  have  their  headquarters 
at  Kilronan,  where  the  fine  fleet  of  Scotch  fishing  boats 
can  anchor  safely  in  the  beautiful  bay.  There  is  a  boat- 
building shed,  which  employs  a  fair  number  of  men,  and 
where  boats  are  constructed  for  the  Donegal  fisheries. 
About  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants  find  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence on  the  three  islands.  They  are  a  simple  and 
kindly  folk  of  an  almost  pure  Celtic  descent,  save  for  a 
dash  of  the  blood  of  the  Cromwellian  garrison,  which  was 
once  stationed  at  Ardkyn  Castle  near  Killeany.  The  older 
people  and  many  of  the  children  wear  pampooties,  which 
are  made  of  undressed  cow-hide.  When  a  cow  is  killed, 
a  part  of  its  skin  is  cut  into  a  shape  a  little  larger  than  the 
foot  of  the  future  wearer.  The  piece  is  then  gathered  up 
into  a  sort  of  sandal  or  shoe  and  is  worn  until  time  and 
stress  make  it  of  no  further  use.  In  answer  to  a  "  Good 
morning,"  the  people  usually  say  "  Good  morning  kindly." 
The  bulk  of  them  speak  Erse  with  far  greater  ease  than 
English,  while  a  few  know  no  other  tongue. 

One  of  the  most  touching  sights  is  a  funeral.  There  are 
only  two  regular  graveyards  in  the  isle  and  these  are  fully 
seven  miles  apart.  So  rocky  is  the  rest  of  the  surface  that 
it  will  not  admit  of  digging.  Though  here  and  there  are 
found  comparatively  modern  gravestones  set  up  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  limestone  plateau.  On  Ascension  Day  under 
a  gray  sky  veiled  by  wind-swept  clouds  a  pathetic 
procession  passed  down  the  road  to  the  sandy  burial  ground 
of  Killeany.  It  was  a  village  funeral :  a  cart  headed  the 
group  drawn  at  a  quick  walk  by  a  brown  horse.  On  it 
was  a  deal  coffin,  so  plain  as  to  tell  of  the  poverty  of  the 
mourners,  which  held  the  body  of  a  young  man  of  no  more 
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than  two  and  twenty.  Seated  on  the  coffin  were  the 
mother  and  the  wife,  and  on  one  side  of  the  cart  the  two 
sisters.  None  of  the  procession  wore  any  distinctive  sign 
of  mourning.  The  women  had  their  plaids  and  the  older 
ones  their  white  caps  underneath  these.  Red  was  the 
prevailing  colour  mingled  with  white.  Behind  walked  a 
motley  throng  of  peasants  and  fisher-folk.  Young  girls 
doubtless  sad  enough  at  heart,  yet  with  a  coy  consciousness 
of  their  own  good  looks,older  women  murmuring  to  one 
another  in  their  musical  mother-tongue,  sturdy  men,  most 
of  them  in  shirt-sleeves  or  in  sleeved  waistcoats,  and 
wearing  wideawake  hats  or  Tarn  O'Shanters,  moved  swiftly 
along.  Their  sun-browned  faces  told  of  exposure  to  the 
weather  and  continual  toil.  Many  children,  too,  had 
joined  the  procession  of  their  own  will,  or  because  their 
parents  were  there.  There  was  no  outward  show  of  grief, 
yet  the  sorrow  was  no  less  sincere.  They  were  reverent 
and  devout,  not  indeed  without  a  keen  eye  to  worldly 
matters.  In  their  quiet  lives  a  funeral  was  a  great  event. 
The  Mass  said  at  the  house  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
sobs  and  wails  of  the  chief  mourners.  The  walk  to  the 
graveyard  had  its  own  interest  and  served  as  an 
opportunity  for  low-toned  talk.  The  digging  of  the  grave 
at  Killeany  would  be  watched  amid  the  tears  and  mourning 
of  the  women.  When  the  body  was  laid  to  rest,  the  heart- 
breaking keen  would  sound  to  the  moaning  of  the  sea. 
The  little  throng  would  return  home;  a  humble  feast 
would  be  held  at  the  house,  where  at  least  there  would  be  a 
mouthful  of  whiskey.  There  would  be  a  collection  for  the 
priest  to  say  Masses  for  the  soul  of  the  one  gone  onward. 
So  "  the  dust  returned  to  the  dust,  as  it  was,  but  the  spirit 
to  God,  Who  gave  it." 

As  has  been  said,  the  islanders  are  a  simple  and  sincere 
folk,     whose    belief     in     fairies     remains    unshaken    by 
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education  or  anything  else.  The  older  people  can  tell 
wondrous  tales  of  bygone  ages,  while  none  of  them  would 
sleep  with  an  open  window,  not  from  any  fear  of  draughts, 
but  of  "the  good  people,"  who  love  to  go  about  by  night 
and  who  may  work  mischief.  There  is  but  little  crime  in 
Aran.  The  Court-house  is  a  primitive  building  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  dirty  railing,  behind  which  are  the 
magistrate  seated  at  his  table,  the  clerk,  the  district 
inspector  and  five  constables,  one  or  other  of  whom 
conducts  the  prosecution.  The  defendants  stand  in  a  line 
at  the  back  of  the  Court  supporting  their  bad  cases  and 
their  tired  backs  against  the  wall.  The  smoke  of  the 
struggling  fire  is  too  timid  to  climb  the  chimney,  but  finds 
a  more  congenial  outlet  by  the  door.  The  more  usual  cases 
are  the  trespass  of  pigs  upon  the  high  road  One  luckless 
culprit,  when  he  was  bidden  to  look  after  his  unruly  stock 
better,  put  the  following  searching  question  to  the 
magistrate  :  "  What  would  I  be  doin'  lookin'  af  ther  thim, 
yer  worship,  whin  I  wasn't  wid  thim?"  Not  being  able 
to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  the  magistrate  tartly 
rejoined,  "Don't  talk  nonsense;  fined  6d.  and  costs." 

The  Court-crier  was  a  curious  specimen  of  mankind. 
His  garments  were  of  so  many  colours  and  kinds  as  to 
leave  the  original  material  doubtful.  He  would  go  out 
into  the  street  and  call  defendants  who  were  not  there,  as 
he  very  well  knew.  Whereupon  he  would  come  back  with 
his  eyes  almost  vanishing  into  their  sockets,  while  a  look 
of  innocent  surprise  overspread  his  face,  as  he  said,  "  He's 
not  there,  your  worship."  But  the  people  are  too  quiet 
for  the  most  part  to  trouble  the  Court  much.  Some  had 
no  licences  for  their  dogs,  one  was  drunk  and  disorderly, 
while  one  was  "drunk  and  quiet,"  who  escaped  with  a 
caution.  There  was  to  have  been  a  potheen-case.  A  man 
was  caught  on  the  high  road  trundling  an  empty  keg  in 
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front  of  him.  One  of  the  police,  whose  scent  for  potheen 
is  said  to  be  as  keen  as  that  of  a  sleuth-hound  for  another 
fluid,  met  him,  and  at  once  detected  by  the  smell  that  the 
"keg  had  recently  contained  spirits."  So  the  victim 
would  be  heavily  fined  on  the  evidence  of  the  fragrance  of 
illicit  if  recently  evaporated  whiskey.  Such  are  some  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  people  of  Aran :  simple,  kindly 
and  courteous  for  the  most  part,  they  are  fond  of  strangers, 
whom  they  warmly  welcome  to  their  wild  scenery  and 
remarkable  ruins. 

Small  and  insignificant  as  these  islands  are  to-day,  they 
contain  more  ancient  monuments,  pagan  and  early 
Christian,  than  perhaps  any  other  spot  in  Europe.  Of 
these  something  must  be  said,  as  their  interest  is  great  to 
the  archaeologist.  Aran  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  last  home  of  the  Celtic  Firbolgs  after  the  great  battle 
of  Southern  Moytura.  The  dates  of  Irish  tradition  are  too 
extravagant  for  sober  scientific  historians.  It  is  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  great  forts  in  Inismore  date  from 
1500  B.C.,  but  the  confidence  is  hardly  warranted  by  the 
style  of  their  architecture.  At  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  south-eastern  point  of  Aranmore  is  a  long, 
narrow  limestone  peninsula,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
wave-worn  caverns,  wherein  the  great  deep  booms  its 
thunder-notes,  when  the  sea  has  only  a  gentle  swell  upon 
its  dark  surface.  Across  this  neck  of  smooth  rock  in  part 
covered  with  grass  is  a  huge  crescent-shaped  wall  with  an 
axis  of  220  feet.  The  rampart  is  made  of  three  great  walls 
set  one  against  the  other,  the  outside  height  of  which  is 
about  18  feet.  The  walls  inside  descend  amphitheatre-wise, 
to  each  tier  of  which  are  flights  of  steps.  The  total  thick- 
ness of  the  three  is  15  feet.  There  is  a  door  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  fort,  while  within  the  enclosure  are  the  remains 
of  cloghauns  or  stone-roofed  dwellings,  and  along  the 
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peninsula  are  many  ruins  of  similar  buildings.  A  secret 
chamber  in  part  blocked  up  is  made  in  the  thickest  portion 
of  the  wall.  This  venerable  fortress  is  further  fenced  on 
the  outside  by  broken  pieces  of  rock  set  up  in  the  clefts  of 
the  plateau  and  forming  a  rude  chevaux-de-frise.  The 
whole  structure  is  appropriately  named  the  Black  Fort  or 
Doo  Caher.  It  is  certainly  the  most  ancient  of  its  kind  on 
the  islands  and  may  date  from  500  B.C. 

The  situation  is  most  impressive :  the  precipitous  coast- 
line of  County  Clare  extends  to  the  south-east  with  its 
cliffs  towering  to  the  height  of  eleven  hundred  feet.  The 
Middle  Island  seems  no  further  off  than  a  stone's-throw, 
while  to  the  south  and  west  sways  the  open  Atlantic  Ocean, 
tossing  and  tumbling  against  the  echoing  crags  and  eating 
out  deep-booming  caverns.  On  the  land-side  all  is  desola- 
tion; terraces  of  rugged  limestone  descend  one  after 
another  to  the  coast  of  Killeany  Bay;  the  herbage  is  so 
scanty,  that  it  scarcely  tinges  the  gray  rock,  save  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  fort,  while  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  The 
chieftain  of  old  and  his  clan,  who  occupied  such  a  strong- 
hold during  the  stress  of  winter-storms  must  indeed  have 
been  men  of  dauntless  courage.  Probably  in  their  day  the 
island  was  covered  with  woodland,  from  which  they  could 
win  much  of  their  food  by  hunting.  Now  it  is  "all  desolate 
and  bare,"  haunted  by  the  shrilling  shrieks  of  the  sea-mew 
and  the  undying  memories  of  heroes  and  saints. 

About  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  tradition 
tells  of  the  defeat  of  the  Firbolg  race.  Three  brothers, 
^Engus,  Conor  and  Mil,  with  their  followers,  were  gradu- 
ally driven  westward,  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  their 
foot,  until  Meave,  Queen  of  Connaught,  gave  them  the 
Isles  of  Aran  as  a  refuge.  Here  they  are  said  to  have  built 
three  great  forts,  two  of  which  remain  and  preserve  the 
names  of  two  of  the  brothers.  Dun  Conor,  in  solemn 
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magnificence  dominates  the  Middle  Island,  while  Dun 
JEngus  stands  in  lonely  majesty  on  almost  the  highest 
point  of  the  northern  part  of  Inismore.  Once  the  cashel 
of  Mil  surrounded  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Colman 
McDuagh,  but  it  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  Possibly 
Kilmurvey  Lodge,  for  years  the  seat  of  the  O'Flaherties, 
may  in  part  have  been  built  of  its  stones.  How  long  the 
three  chieftains  occupied  their  cashels  is  not  known.  It  is 
said  that  the  Celtic  pagans  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
Christian  monks  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Their 
names  remain  to  tell  of  their  heroic  struggle  with  advancing 
civilisation  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

Three  miles  along  the  coast  northward  from  the  Black 
Fort  on  an  obtuse-angled  precipice  with  a  sheer  height  of 
280  feet  stands  Dun  ^Engus,  the  sublime  grandeur  of 
which  cannot  easily  be  conveyed  in  words.  The  inner 
keep  is  horseshoe-shaped,  the  ends  of  its  huge  walls  lying 
severally  on  the  edges  of  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  sea- 
line  between  these  is  almost  straight  and  extends  140  feet, 
from  which  to  the  inner  wall  the  greatest  length  is  150  feet. 
Within  this  expanse  is  a  grassy  carpet  ending  in  a  plateau 
of  rock  almost  as  smooth  as  if  hewn.  The  door  is  at  the 
eastern  end  and  is  5  feet  in  height  by  3J  feet  wide.  On 
each  side  of  this  single  entrance  are  traces  of  an  additional 
defence  in  the  shape  of  a  projection  in  the  rampart.  As 
in  most  cashels  of  this  kind,  the  wall  is  threefold,  arranged 
in  terraces  with  flights  of  steps  to  each,  and  built  of 
mighty  stones  filled  in  with  rubble.  The  outside  height 
is  20  feet,  while  the  total  thickness  is  not  far  short  of 
16  feet.  The  cloghauns  have  all  gone,  but  a  portion  is 
left  of  the  usual  chamber  in  the  rampart.  Outside  the 
Keep  is  a  double  wall  from  6  to  8  feet  thick  with  an  inside 
height  of  7  and  an  outside  height  of  10  feet,  which  also 
ends  at  the  cliff:  and  has  a  sea-frontage  of  378  feet.  There 
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are  at  present  three  entrances  in  this  covering  wall,  one 
alone  of  which  seems  original,  and  which  nearly  faces  the 
door  of  the  Keep.  Beyond  is  a  comparatively  low  double 
rampart  with  a  sea-frontage  of  1,160  feet,  in  the  formation 
of  which  an  opportune  bend  in  the  cliff  has  been  used  with 
consummate  skill.  As  an  additional  protection  to  the 
middle  rampart  are  two  strong  bulwarks,  one  of  which  has 
been  especially  set  to  cover  the  possible  weakness  of  the 
north-western  side  of  the  fort.  Here  for  some  distance 
from  the  middle  rampart  stretches  an  elaborately  planned 
chevaux-de-frise.  The  long  upright  pieces  of  jagged  rock 
are  set  so  firmly  and  so  close  to  one  another  as  to  be  quite 
enough  to  break  the  ranks  of  any  attacking  army.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  outer  wall  may  be  about  30  acres,  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  show  that  a  great  tribe  lived 
here  keeping  large  herds  of  cattle  and  living  in  many 
cloghauns. 

The  sublimity  of  Dun  ^Engus  and  its  surroundings  is 
not  easily  conveyed  to  such  as  have  not  seen  them.  The 
cliff  on  which  it  is  built  in  part  overhangs  the  boisterous 
waves,  which  break  upon  its  caverned  breast  flinging 
clouds  of  spray  to  a  height  of  more  than  fifty  feet. 
Beneath  lies  the  Atlantic  of  a  delicate  silvery  blue  with 
the  dark  cliff-line  of  Inismore  and  the  pearly-tinted  coast 
of  Clare  melting  into  the  southern  horizon.  Behind  is  the 
iron-bound,  desolate  land  of  Aran  looming  darkly  against 
the  blue  depths  of  Galway  Bay  with  the  mountains  of 
Connemara  cutting  the  distant  sky.  Here  and  there 
heaves  in  sight  the  dun-red  sail  of  a  fishing-smack;  now  a 
starling  utters  its  low  shrill  whistle,  while  numbers  of 
red-legged  and  red-billed  Cornish  choughs  give  forth  their 
piercing  croak,  as  though  in  envy  of  the  cheerful  matin- 
songs  of  many  skylarks.  Blue  gentians,  dog  violets,  sea 
spleenwort,  bird's-foot  trefoil,  danewort,  and  a  few  Alpine 
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plants  bloom  in  the  deep  clefts  or  on  the  narrow  patches  of 
grass.  The  little  villages  of  Gortnagappul  and  Kilmurvey 
look  like  two  groups  of  large  bee-skeps  with  their  thatched 
roofs.  A  belt  of  woodland  surrounds  Kilmurvey  Lodge, 
in  the  garden  of  which  many  souterrains  have  been  found. 
The  whole  scene  is  one  of  desolate  majesty  lighted  up  by 
wonderful  sunlight,  which  recalls  the  lofty  description  of 
the  Temptation  in  Milton's  "Paradise  Regained."  A 
poet  alone,  and  one  with  somewhat  of  the  noble  dignity  of 
^Eschylus,  could  faintly  picture  that  time-worn  stronghold 
in  that  wild  and  barren  land.  The  red  sand  of  Kilmurvey 
Bay  gives  the  relief  of  a  patch  of  warm  colour  to  the  soul- 
filling  surroundings,  and  here  at  least  modern  flippancy 
gives  way  to  heart-whole  wonder  at  the  skill  of  those  early 
builders,  who  could  rear  such  a  structure  amid  scenery  so 
terrific  and  so  sublime. 

Two  other  forts  of  great  size  and  impressive  grandeur 
are  to  be  found  in  Inismore.  Dun  Onaght,  about  a  mile 
from  Dun  ^Engus,  is  oval  in  shape  with  inner  dimensions 
of  97  by  93  feet.  It  contains  remains  of  three  square 
enclosures,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  its  later  date. 
The  inner  height  of  its  double  rampart  is  13  feet  and  the 
outer  height  is  18  feet,  while  the  total  thickness  varies 
from  6  to  8  feet.  It  has  one  door  to  the  east.  Situated 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  carefully  hidden  from  observa- 
tion, this  must  have  been  a  very  strong  position  at  the 
time  of  its  erection.  Its  well  lies  outside  the  wall  in  a 
pretty  limestone  dell.  The  second  fort  is  on  a  larger  scale 
and  stands  on  a  commanding  site  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  It  is  known  as  Dun  Oghil  and  consits  of  an  inner 
Keep  measuring  91  by  T5J  feet  on  the  inside  of  its  oval 
enclosure.  The  door  is  to  the  east;  outside  of  it  is  a 
curious  chamber,  the  purpose  and  the  date  of  which  are 
alike  obscure.  A  huge  flight  of  steps  gives  entrance  to 
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the  Keep  on  the  south  side.  The  height  of  the  wall 
here  is  about  15  feet  and  its  thickness  not  less  than  7  feet. 
Inside  is  a  curious  ciruclar  mound,  which  may  have  been 
left  by  the  builders  of  the  Board  of  Works,  which  has  paid 
judicious  attention  to  all  of  these  forts.  Outside  the  Keep 
is  an  outer  rampart  with  cross  walls,  which  now  seems  to 
have  three  doors,  though  originally  there  would  have  been 
only  one.  Its  height  is  in  parts  13  feet  and  its  thickness 
at  least  6  feet.  On  the  plateau  around  are  the  remains  of 
cloghauns,  which  once  formed  the  middle  village  of  the 
island.  The  skill  with  which  these  early  builders  con- 
structed their  strongholds  is  to  the  full  as  marked  as  the 
wisdom  with  which  they  chose  their  sites. 

One  important  pagan  memorial  must  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Dun  Onaght,  about  a  mile  from  which  it 
is  situated  in  a  rich  pasture.  It  is  known  as  Cloghaun  na 
Carraige,  or  the  Stone-house  of  the  Crag.  This  truly 
remarkable  example  of  beehive  building  is  oblong  in  shape 
and  extends  from  east  to  west.  The  outside  measurements 
at  the  base  are  24  by  15  feet,  the  inside  ones  18  by  9  feet. 
The  inside  height  is  fully  10  feet,  and  the  walls  taper  off 
upwards,  until  they  are  covered  by  eleven  flag-stones  vary- 
ing from  3J  to  4  feet  in  length,  which  are  piled  up  with 
stones  to  the  further  height  of  2\  feet.  North  and  south 
are  two  doors  exactly  opposite  to  one  another.  Their 
height,  if  cleared,  would  be  3  feet,  their  width  2  feet 
8  inches,  and  their  depth  in  the  wall  about  the  same.  To 
the  east  of  the  north  door  is  a  little  window,  and  further  to 
the  east  another,  each  near  the  roof.  The  whole  building 
is  covered  over  with  green  grass,  pink  herb-Robert,  and 
tiny  saxifrages.  It  is  wonderfully  made,  and  may  have 
been  used  first  by  an  old  pagan,  then  by  some  early 
anchorite.  Above  it,  in  a  field,  is  an  unusually  extensive 
giant's  grave,  in  which  are  traces  of  several  kists.  Such 
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are  the  principal  pagan  remains  on  Inismore ;  one  is  left  to 
be  noticed  later;  but  the  foregoing  are  in  themselves  quite 
enough  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  antiquaries  who  can  put 
up  with  a  little  inconvenience  in  their  devotion  to  their 
favourite  study. 

To  the  three  islands  the  name  of  "Aran  of  the  Saints" 
has  been  fitly  attached  from  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Eany,  Prince  of 
the  Oriels,  who  ruled  in  Counties  Louth,  Armagh  and 
Monaghan,  lost  by  death  the  beautiful  princess  whom  he 
was  to  have  married.  During  this  grave  crisis  of  his  life 
his  sister,  St.  Fainchea,  converted  him  to  Christianity. 
He  became  a  monk,  and  went  to  Italy  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  obtained  the  grant  of 
Aran  from  JEngus  the  first  Christian  King  of  Thomond. 
Here  he  landed  at  what  has  been  called  Killeany  after 
him  and  his  church,  and  founded  ten  monasteries.  St. 
Brecaun,  his  chief  disciple  presided  over  the  northern, 
while  he  himself  swayed  the  southern  group.  By  degrees 
many  learned  men  flocked  to  these  islands.  St.  Benan 
(Benignus)  had  his  cell  and  oratory  near  to  the  great 
church  of  St.  Eany.  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfert,  came  hither 
before  he  set  out  on  his  famous  voyage  of  discovery. 
St.  Kieran,  of  Clonmacnoise,  found  a  resting-place  on  the 
northern  shore,  while  it  is  said  that  St.  Fursey's  remains 
were  brought  from  France  to  be  laid  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  ruined  church  in  Cowrugh.  More  than  three  hundred 
saints  are  reported  to  have  been  buried  beneath  the  sacred 
soil  of  Killeany.  The  numbers  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Aran  was  famed  for  its  saints 
and  its  learned  men  all  over  Europe  during  the  early 
centuries  of  Irish  Christianity. 

The  mouldering  works  of  these  ancient  monks  lie  thick 
in  ruins  over  the  island  and  may  now  be  described  in 
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order.  Killeany  is  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Kilronan, 
which  has  won  its  name  from  the  "  St.  Ronan  "  still  to  be 
seen  there.  The  road  winds  pleasantly  round  the 
picturesque  bay,  passing  many  of  those  curious  roadside 
monuments  distinctive  of  Aran.  Square  pillars  of  stones 
are  set  up  and  crowned  with  a  cross.  On  one  or  more  side- 
slabs  are  let  in,  bearing  the  names  of  those  whose  dead 
bodies  paused  in  this  place,  as  they  were  being  borne  to 
the  graveyard.  Very  touching  are  these  memorials  of  the 
lowly  dead,  whose  memory  is  thus  recalled  to  the  living. 
Such  as  cannot  set  up  one  of  these  crosses  rear  two  or 
more  flagstones  against  one  another  for  the  same  pious 
purpose.  So  many  of  these  monuments  are  set  along  one 
stretch  of  the  road  to  Killeany  that  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
"the  street  of  tombs."  Killeany  itself,  though  once  the 
chief  settlement  on  the  island,  is  now  a  miserably  poor 
village  thronged  by  useful  but  not  too  savoury  pigs.  At 
the  head  of  the  bay  are  the  ruins  of  Ardkyn,  a  castle  first 
built  by  the  Elizabethan  governor  and  enlarged  by  the 
Cromwellian  garrison.  The  stones  of  the  great  church 
of  St.  Eany  were  so  completely  used  for  this  profane 
object,  that  the  church  has  entirely  disappeared.  Along 
the  sandy  shore,  in  part  covered  with  sweet  herbage,  is  the 
burial-ground,  where  is  the  ruin  of  the  saint's  mortuary 
chapel,  which  has  been  rebuilt  and  much  changed  since 
his  day.  It  is  a  little  rectangular  church,  which  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  built  within  the  foundations  of  its  larger 
predecessor.  A  stone  with  a  fragment  of  an  Irish 
inscription  has  been  let  into  the  north  wall.  St.  Eany's 
grave  has  vanished  in  the  shifting  sands,  which  now  cover 
the  dust  of  a  multitude  of  saints  and  a  considerable 
number  of  modern  sinners. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  a  fragment  of  a  round  tower, 
built  perhaps  as  a  belfry  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
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Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  tlie  two  finely-carved  crosses. 
St.  Benan's  well,  by  which  the  path  passes,  is  of  great 
depth  with  a  headlong  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  its 
sweet  waters.  Higher  up  is  St.  Eany's  well  with  an  altar 
by  its  side,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bank  partially 
covered  with  briars,  on  which  sick  folk  sleep  in  the  summer 
time,  after  praying  at  the  altar  and  drinking  from  the 
well,  in  the  faith  that  they  will  wake  tip  whole.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill  stands  the  tiny  oratory  of  St.  Benan 
situated  north  and  south  in  a  position  from  which  its  light 
could  be  clearly  seen  by  an  approaching  boat.  This  small 
sixth  century  church  measures  lOf  feet  by  7  feet.  It  was 
once  stone-roofed  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  gable 
from  the  rock  is  15  feet,  having  formerly  been  2  feet 
higher.  The  north  door,  which  is  the  only  entrance,  is 
5J  feet  high,  1  foot  10  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
1  foot  3  inches  at  the  top.  The  jambs  are  inclined  inwards 
like  those  of  the  portal  to  an  Egyptian  tomb  and  are  of  the 
most  ancient  kind.  To  the  east  is  one  very  old  window, 
under  which  the  altar  may  have  stood.  It  is  covered  by 
two  inclined  flags,  deeply  splayed  with  a  small  opening  for 
the  light.  In  this  oratory  some  of  the  stones  are  9  and 
even  10  feet  in  length.  Just  below  it  is  St.  Benan's 
hermitage  in  part  built  upon  and  in  part  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  Along  the  cliff  is  a  square  enclosure  containing  the 
ruins  of  eight  or  nine  cloghauns,  so  small  that  the  old 
monks  would  have  been  forced  to  sleep  sitting  down.  This 
was  doubtless  the  monastery  of  the  saint.  St.  Benan's 
oratory  stands  in  a  commanding  position;  though  it  must 
have  been  solitary  its  noble  prospect  would  fire  the 
devotion  of  its  founder  and  of  those  who  looked  up  to  his 
guidance  and  teaching. 

Not  far  from  the  old  road  from  Kilronan  to  Kilmurvey 
is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Monaster  Kieran.     The  original 
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foundation  dates  from  about  537  A.D.,  but  how  much,  if 
any,  of  the  first  church  is  left  in  the  present  building  is 
hard  to  decide.  The  east  window,  at  all  events,  is  more 
modern  and  is  formed  of  a  deeply-splayed,  beautifully- 
rounded  arch  with  a  narrow  lancet  light,  the  whole  being 
ornamented  by  a  curious  string-course.  To  the  north  is 
a  much  older  flat-headed  window  with  a  door  under  it 
leading  to  the  saint's  cell,  through  which  he  is  said  to  have 
partaken  of  the  sacred  elements  of  Holy  Communion. 
The  west  door  is  flat-headed  and  possibly  old.  In  the 
graveyard  are  two  crosses,  one  of  which  is  also  a  holed 
stone.  Through  the  small  hole  the  handkerchief  of  the 
sick  person  is  passed,  and  healing  is  supposed  to  follow. 
Further  in  the  fields  are  more  crosses,  while  the  remains 
of  the  monastery  may  still  be  seen  almost  level  with  the 
ground.  The  well  bubbles  from  beneath  a  wall  of  rock 
and  forms  a  little  stream  decked  with  maiden-hair.  Some 
distance  off  is  the  church  of  St.  Soorney,  which  does  not 
call  for  any  special  mention.  St.  Kieran  chose  as  the  site 
of  his  monastery  a  plateau,  from  which  the  whole  of  the 
Galway  coast  with  the  distant  mountains  is  full  in  view. 

Rather  more  than  three  miles  west  of  Kilronan  is  the 
village  of  Cowrugh,  which  has  its  own  interest  apart  from 
the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Just  behind  the  high  road  are 
the  ruins  of  the  "Church  of  the  Four  Fair  Saints," 
SS.  Fursey,  Brendan  of  Birr,  Conal  and  Berchann.  These 
ruins  have  been  restored  with  more  care  than  is  usually 
bestowed  upon  such  matters.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
church  on  the  outside  is  an  enclosure  with  four  flat  flags, 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  graves  of  these  worthies.  Of 
St.  Fursey  it  may  be  noted  that  his  "  Visions  "  are  said  to 
have  inspired  Dante  with  much  of  the  imagery  of 
the  "Inferno."  At  the  west  end  inside  the  church  is  a 
narrow  space  walled  off,  to  which  sick  people  come  to  sleep 
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on  the  grass  and  so  to  win  relief.  This  may  have  been  the 
bed  or  beds  of  one  or  more  of  the  saints.  Two  of  the  holy 
wells  are  near,  and  not  far  from  these  are  two  huge  flag- 
stones set  on  end  probably  by  Pagan  hands.  On  the 
hill-slope  above  is  perhaps  the  most  unusual  of  the  Beds  of 
Diarmid.  It  is  a  cromlech  formed  of  a  chamber  built  and 
covered  with  several  flags,  each  measuring  b\  by  1J  feet. 
Its  difference  from  other  cromlechs  is  probably  due  to  the 
nature  of  its  materials.  As  usual,  it  is  high  on  the  hill, 
from  which  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  coast 
and  of  the  western  half  of  the  island.  Both  Pagans  and 
early  Christians  made  a  skilful  choice  of  suitable  spots  for 
their  temples  and  monuments. 

Two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cowrugh  is  a  striking 
group  of  ruins,  known  locally  as  "The  Seven  Churches." 
Since  the  graveyard  has  been  cleared  out,  there  is  seen  to 
be  more  justification  for  the  name  than  at  first  appeared. 
A  narrow  valley  runs  down  to  the  sea,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  filled  with  ruins  of  various  ages.  The  first  church, 
though  built  of  large  stones,  is  more  modern  than  most  if 
not  all  of  the  others.  It  bears  the  expressive  name  of 
"Teampul  na  Phuill,"  or  "Church  of  the  Hollow." 
Standing  east  and  west  it  has  a  beautiful  lancet  east  window 
with  the  top  cut  out  of  a  single  stone.  It  has  piscince  and 
a  comparatively  late  pointed  door.  The  public  use  it  for 
a  purpose,  for  which  it  was  not  designed,  so  that  wary 
walking  within  its  walls  is  needful.  It  is  set  entirely 
outside  the  monastic  enclosure,  of  which  part  of  the 
original  wall  with  the  first  gateway  is  still  standing. 
Inside  this  older  gate  a  later  wall  and  gate  lead  into  the 
graveyard  near  St.  Brecaun's  church  and  its  conventual 
buildings.  Just  under  the  shadow  of  this  wall  is  the 
"  Leaba  na  Spirit  Neeve,"  or  "  Bed  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and 
not  far  off  is  the  holy  well.  It  is  possible  that  this  bed 
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INTERIOR   OF  ONE  OF  THE   SEVEN   CHURCHES. 
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is  really  the  grave  of  St.  Brecaun.  Childless  wives  spend 
the  night  on  it  in  summer,  hoping  that  their  prayer  for 
offspring  will  be  answered.  The  bed  was  opened  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Petrie,  who  found  in  it  a  large  and 
shapely  skull,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  skull  of  the  saint. 
Set  up  there  is  the  stump  of  an  exquisitely  carved  cross. 
The  outline  and  part  of  the  walls  of  a  fair-sized  church  set 
north  and  south,  with  a  late  trefoil-pointed  window  of  two 
lights,  lie  to  the  north  of  the  well.  Its  ruined  doorway 
may  also  have  been  pointed ;  but  the  great  stones  of  which 
it  is  built  betoken  an  early  date  for  its  foundation.  Above 
this,  in  a  corner  of  the  enclosure,  are  seven  flat  stones,  side 
by  side  with  an  upright  pillar  bearing  the  inscription 
VII.  BOMANI.  Here  these  strangers  were  laid,  whose 
presence  tells  of  the  ancient  fame  of  the  monastery. 

The  central  and  most  important  church,  set  east  and 
west,  to  which  a  chancel  has  been  added,  is  that  of 
St.  Brecaun,  said  to  be  the  founder  of  Ardbraccan  in 
Meath.  The  door  is  on  the  south  and  is  far  more  modern 
than  the  bulk  of  the  building.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  very  old 
window,  the  arch  of  which  is  made  of  two  broad  flags 
inclined  to  one  another.  Underneath  is  a  cross  with  the 
inscription  THOMASUS  thereon.  On  the  west  wall  is  a 
scroll  with  an  as  yet  undeciphered  Irish  inscription  upon 
it,  but  which  begins  with  the  word  OR,  meaning  a  prayer. 
Near  this  is  the  remainder  of  a  wall  forming  a  kind  of 
ante-chapel,  containing  a  flag  cupboard,  probably  the 
librarium.  The  stones  of  the  north  wall  include  some  of 
6,  8,  10  and  17  feet  in  length.  The  chancel-arch  is  wide, 
beautifully  rounded,  while  the  chancel-windows  are  deeply 
splayed  with  fine  lancet  lights.  The  altar  has  been  set  up 
with  two  remarkable  fragments  of  ancient  carving,  which 
have  been  filled  with  skulls.  This  part  of  the  church  may 
have  been  added  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  To 
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the  east  of  Teampul  Brecaun  are  the  remains  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  which  are  of  larger  size  than  is  usual 
in  these  sanctuaries.  To  the  north  is  the  outline  of  another 
church  with  the  relics  of  a  door  and  two  flat-headed 
windows  east  and  west.  To  the  west  is  an  aumbrie  and 
to  the  north  a  piscina.  Close  to  this  ruin  are  three  large 
squared  stones,  fitted  into  one  another  to  form  a  flat-headed 
doorway.  Two  more  churches  fill  this  angle  of  the 
precincts,  set  north-east  and  south-west,  because  of  the 
formation  of  the  ground.  That  these  are  churches  and  not 
conventual  buildings  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  each  of 
them  contains  a  piscina,  set  underneath  a  flat-headed 
window.  To  the  north-east  is  yet  another  church  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  with  a  flat-headed  doorway. 

Climbing  the  side  of  the  hill,  what  is  called  an  Aharla 
or  sacred  enclosure  is  reached,  in  which  are  laid  the  pieced- 
up  fragments  of  a  cross  elaborately  carved,  probably  by 
the  hand  of  St.  Brecaun  himself.  In  spite  of  scanty 
descriptions  the  enclosure  of  the  "  Seven  Churches "  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Aran.  The 
great  church  of  the  saint  contains  so  many  objects  of 
curiosity  and  conjecture,  that  it  would  repay  a  more  careful 
examination  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Its 
holy  well  or  Tdber  na  Spirit  Neeve,  is  visited  by  many 
pilgrims  not  only  from  Aran  itself  but  from  the  mainland. 
The  situation  of  this  venerable  religious  settlement  is 
sheltered,  yet  with  a  very  fine  prospect  to  the  north.  A 
little  stream  trickles  down  to  the  sea  through  green  brush- 
wood and  over  limestone  trimmed  with  maiden-hair  and 
saxifrages.  The  monks  who  once  dwelt  there  would  be 
able  to  spend  their  days  in  holy  quiet  fenced  in  from  the 
rage  of  the  wild  elements  and  from  the  stormy  life  of  the 
world.  They  were  learned  and  devout  according  to 
tradition,  and  their  fame  spread  far  and  wide  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  island  home. 
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Two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  "Seven  Churches"  under 
the  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  Dun  .^Engus,  stands  the  little 
church  of  St.  Colman  McDuagh.  It  has  been  repaired  at 
a  later  date  than  its  original  foundation.  The  nave 
measures  18J  by  14^  feet,  while  the  chancel  is  17|  by  11J 
feet.  Over  both  of  these  have  clearly  been  rooms,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  remains  of  windows.  The  east  window 
of  the  chancel,  a  later  addition,  is  deeply  splayed  and 
round-headed  with  a  lancet  light.  To  the  south  is  a  very 
early  pointed  window  with  two  great  flags  to  form  its  top. 
The  altar  is  in  its  original  place,  though  its  flag  has  been 
broken  and  lies  on  the  ground  in  front.  The  chancel-arch 
is  very  fine,  but  of  ruder  masonry  than  that  of  Teampul 
Brecaun.  Large  as  are  the  stones  of  which  this  part  of 
the  church  has  been  built,  the  nave  contains  still  larger 
ones.  Two  are  10  feet  long  by  more  than  2  feet  deep, 
while  one  is  more  than  17  feet  in  length.  The  great  age 
of  the  nave  is  clearly  shown  by  its  cyclopean  masonry. 
The  window,  which  is  flat-headed,  very  narrow  and 
inclined  inwards,  is  of  the  earliest  period,  as  also  is  the 
door,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  :  height,  5J  feet ;  width, 
1  foot  11  inches  at  the  top  and  2  feet  4  inches  at  the 
bottom.  A  single  huge  and  irregularly-shaped  stone 
covers  this  ancient  entrance,  which  is  nearly  2\  feet  deep. 
A  holed  stone  lies  at  the  south-west  corner,  and  opposite 
the  door  is  a  large  slab  with  an  almost  obliterated  cross  on 
one  side  and  a  well-preserved  one  on  the  other.  This 
church  is  both  very  old  and  very  curious.  Once  it  was 
surrounded  by  part  of  the  wall  of  the  fort  of  Mil,  which 
has  long  disappeared.  On  the  hill  opposite  is  another 
small  oblong  building  with  immensely  thick  walls,  a 
ruined  doorway  and  an  altar-slab.  Of  this  nothing  is 
known :  it  bears  the  name  of  Teampul  McDuagh  Beg,  and 
may  have  been  an  oratory  founded  by  St.  Colman.  On  a 
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flat  slab  of  rock  above  is  the  saint's  bed  and  further  on  the 
scanty  remains  of  his  monastery.  The  well  bubbles 
beneath,  spreading  into  a  wide  pool,  where  people  wash 
their  clothes,  perhaps  because  they  believe  that  the  sacred 
water  will  give  them  immunity  from  diseases. 

The  foregoing  are  the  churches  of  Inismore.  Three 
other  tiny  buildings  remain  to  be  noted,  because  they  have 
never  met  with  description  before.  Their  name,  according 
to  the  Ordnance  Map,  is  Kilchoran.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Kilronan  is  a  narrow  lane,  which  leads  to  what 
was  once  a  holy  well,  but  which  has  dried  up  either  from 
natural  causes  or  from  the  construction  of  the  water- 
works. Two  fields'  distance  from  this  lane  is  a  plateau  of 
limestone  containing  one  or  two  modern  gravestones 
overturned  and  one  upright.  How  the  sexton  contrived 
to  inter  anyone  in  such  a  spot  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  one 
wall  of  the  enclosure  is  built  a  tiny  church  in  a  very 
ruinous  state.  Near  it,  according  to  a  peasant,  a  stone 
with  a  Latin  inscription  has  been  built  into  the  wall, 
which  was  not  to  be  discerned.  At  the  west  end  and 
outside  of  the  graveyard  fence  is  a  curious  little  building 
north  and  south  measuring  10  feet  by  10  feet  externally 
and  6  feet  by  6  inside.  The  walls  are  nearly  2\  feet  thick. 
To  cover  the  door  a  sort  of  screen  has  been  built  without 
roof  about  7  feet  long  and  4J  feet  high.  This  extension 
begins  3J  feet  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  original 
building.  The  door  of  the  latter  is  5  feet  high  and  2\  feet 
wide.  The  inner  height  of  the  gable  is  10  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  outer  height  being  10-J-  feet.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  five  massive  stone  rafters  with  nine  stone 
joists  on  each  side,  all  covered  with  stones.  What  this 
building  may  be  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  entirely  mortarless. 
JSTot  far  from  it  is  a  modern  cloughan  skilfully  constructed, 
but  not  of  large  stones.  No  conjecture  will  be  hazarded, 
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since  conjecture  is  sometimes  a  convenient  cloak  for 
ignorance. 

A  few  yards  off  stands  another  building  also  mortarless 
and  now  roofless,  with  a  gable  7  feet  from  the  ground. 
Its  total  length  is  21  feet,  and  its  width  8  feet.  It 
contains  three  divisions  each  5  feet  long  and  entered  by 
doors  less  than  2  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  thick  and  the 
interior  is  a  tangle  of  bramble  and  stunted  brushwood, 
which  prevents  any  satisfactory  examination.  It  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  church,  as  it  is  built  east  and  west.  If 
so  it  is  of  the  tiniest  and  most  inconvenient :  or  it  may 
have  contained  cells  of  a  few  monks.  Its  origin  is  as 
uncertain  as  its  purpose.  That  it  is  comparatively  old 
may  be  inferred  from  the  style  of  the  masonry,  while  the 
fact  that  these  three  small  buildings  stand  near  a  grave- 
yard and  a  holy  well  points  to  their  ecclesiastical  origin. 
No  more  need  be  said,  since  indeed  no  more  can  be  said. 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  Inismore. 
Details  have  been  given  in  many  cases,  because  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  buildings.  Here  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  civilisation  of  much  compass.  First  the  Pagan 
strongholds  speak  of  a  race  of  no  mean  skill  in  selecting 
sites  and  no  less  ability  in  adapting  their  architecture  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  tribes  must  have 
been  of  considerable  power,  so  mighty  are  their  fortresses. 
A  few  of  the  names  of  these  old-world  heroes  survive,  but 
the  mighty  strength  of  their  works  tells  us  more  than  their 
names.  Following  them  came  the  monks,  of  whom  more 
is  known,  bringing  learning,  which  attracted  scholars 
from  Rome  itself.  Next  were  Elizabeth's  warriors,  who 
spared  nothing  to  make  their  fortifications  secure.  Last 
came  the  garrison  of  Henry  Cromwell,  whose  men  finally 
became  Catholic  and  settled  amongst  the  Celts  for  weal  or 
woe.  Now  the  islands  are  desolate  enough,  but  peopled 
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by  a  hardy,  pious  and  warm-hearted  race,  whose  open 
hospitality  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  sweet 
pure  air,  the  homely  simplicity  of  the  life,  the  wonderful 
ruins,  the  rare  plants  and  rarer  birds  combine  to  lend  an 
unusual  interest  to  "Aran  of  the  Saints."  The  wild  cliff 
scenery  will  satisfy  the  artist,  the  ever-changing  sea  will 
inspire  the  poet  and  the  kindliness  of  the  people  will  fully 
reward  all  who  take  their  way  thither.  A  season  spent  on 
these  far-off  shores  is  indeed  a  season  of  rest,  wherein 
much  information  can  be  leisurely  gathered  of  the  life  of 
the  past,  while  nature  can  be  seen  at  her  grandest  and 
wildest.  Well  might  Thomas  Moore  sing  thus  :  — 

Oh  1  Aranmore,  loved  Aranmore, 

How  oft  I  dream  of  thee, 
And  of  those  days  when,  by  thy  shore, 

I  wander'd  young  and  free. 
Full  many  a  path  I've  tried,  since  then, 

Through  pleasure's  flow'ry  maze, 
But  ne'er  could  find  the  bliss  again 

I  felt  in  those  sweet  days. 

How  blithe  upon  thy  breezy  cliffs 

At  sunny  morn  I've  stood, 
With  heart  as  bounding  as  the  skiffs 

That  danc'd  along  thy  flood; 
Or,  when  the  western  wave  grew  bright 

With  daylight's  parting  wing, 
Have  sought  that  Eden  in  its  light 

Which  dreaming  poets  sing ; — * 


*  "The  inhabitants  of  Aranmore  are  still  persuaded  that,  on  a  clear 
day,  they  can  see  from  this  coast  Hy  Brasyl,  or  the  Enchanted  Island, 
the  Paradise  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  and  concerning  which  they  relate  a 
number  of  romantic  stories."— Beaufort's  Ancient  Topography  of  Ireland. 
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That  Eden,  where  th'  immortal  brave 

Dwell  in  a  land  serene, — 
Whose  bowers  beyond  the  shining  wave 

At  sunset,  oft  are  seen. 
Ah  dream  too  full  of  sadd'ning  truth  ! 

Those  mansions  o'er  the  main 
Are  like  the  hopes  I  built  in  youth, — 

As  sunny  and  as  vain  ! 

THOMAS  MOORE. 


A  CHESHIEE  YILLAGEE'S  BOOKSHELF. 
By  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

A  CHESHIRE  villager's  bookshelf,  such  as  is  common 
in  the  heart  of  the  county,  is  not  the  literary  curiosity 
one  might  at  first  suppose.  Taking  the  one  I  am  best 
acquainted  with  as  a  typical  example,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  score  or  two  volumes  comprised  for  the  most  part 
of  religious  treatises  and  works  on  theology.  The  only 
subjects  indicative  of  any  sort  of  excitement  are  those 
under  the  titles  of  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  and  Bunyan's 
"Holy  War." 

Personal  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  better-class  peasants'  shelves  were 
possessed  of  several,  and  in  some  cases  all,  the  following 
works :  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  and  "  Grace 
Abounding,"  Watts'  "The  World  to  Come,"  Baxter's 
"The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest"  and  "Call  to  the  Un- 
converted," Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying,"  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul,"  Paley's  "  Evidences,"  Drelincourt  on  "  Death,"' 
Sermons  on  the  "Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  and  kindred  topics. 

These  books,  though  of  undeniable  stodginess,  have  been 
read  and  re-read  by  many  of  the  present-day  dwellers  in 
the  Cheshire  village  I  have  now  in  mind.  Indeed,  assum- 
ing reader  for  reader,  I  am  convinced  there  is  less  solid 
reading  done  to-day  among  towns'  folk  than  there  is  in  the 
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country  hamlets  referred  to — these  peasants'  bookcases 
afford  indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact. 

There  are,  of  course,  even  in  the  most  remote  of  Cheshire 
villages,  readers  of  Newspapers  and  devourers  of  trashy 
journals,  but  it  is  significant  that  these  such  rarely  own  a 
bookshelf  of  the  nature  just  described.  I  am  afraid,  too, 
that  the  race  of  "  light "  readers  is  a  progressive  one,  so  far 
as  numbers  are  concerned.  Whether  modern  methods  of 
education  or  the  ever  encroaching  influences  of  city  life 
are  responsible  for  this,  who  shall  say  ? 

It  was  Schopenhauer,  I  believe\  who,  at  dinner,  used  to 
lay  a  wager  with  himself  that  one  or  other  of  his  fellow 
diners  would  start  the  subject  of  gambling  or  women 
before  coffee  was  served ;  and,  he  avowed,  he  was  never  the 
loser !  In  like  manner  I  remember,  how,  that  when  my 
father  and  a  few  of  his  favourite  cronies  were  wont  to  meet 
in  the  old  orchard  on  Sunday  evenings,  I  too  would  wager 
with  myself,  that  the  subject  of  their  intermittent  talk 
would  be  either1,  "  The  Saints'  Everlasting  Eest "  or  "  The 
World  to  Come."  I  was  seldom  wrong.  Mundane  topics 
were  scarcely  ever  obtruded,  my  father's  belief  being  that 
if  you  did  your  duty  honestly  during  six  days  you  could 
afford  to  leave  worldly  concerns  alone  on  the  seventh. 

It  was  surprising  what  a  grasp  these  men  had  of  the 
details  of  Scripture,  and  how  cunningly  they  brought  their 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  statements  and  theories 
advanced  by  such  divinity  writers  as  they  affected.  On 
rare  occasions,  Jerry  Fryer,  the  village  roadmender,  was 
admitted  to  these  al  fresco  conclaves,  and,  though  he  could 
read  fairly  well,  the  most  elementary  metaphysics  were  so 
much  religious  euclid  to  him.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
breezy  creed  that :  "  It  isna  reet  to  do  wrong  "•  went  quite 
as  far  as  their  systems  of  more  elaborated  ethics. 

But  I  must  leave  these  recollections,  my  young  days  of 
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Baldur  and  Apollo,  and  take  up  again  with  the  present 
generation,  albeit  a  generation  which  fondly  imagines  it 
represents  the  acme  of  human  progress  inasmuch  as  in 
"  Evolution  "  it  thinks  it  has  found  the  key  to  unlock  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  Yet,  to-day,  among  the  more 
strictly  minded  of  our  purely  rural  population,  science  is 
regarded  askance,  whilst  newspapers  are  considered  unfit 
for  Sunday  reading. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  even  in 
the  village  I  am  speaking  of,  who  resent  these  strictures, 
especially  in  relation  to  newspaper  reading  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  narrow  and  unwarrantable.  The  old  roadmender,  for 
instance,  once  observed  to  me  that  Baxter  and  Doddridge 
were  good  enough  in  their  way,  but  were  never  intended 
to  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  day  of  rest.  And  further 
explaining  himself  he  said :  "  By  th'  toime  aw've  getten 
whoam  from  work  an'  rested  mysel  an'  done  a  bit  o' 
drinkin'  it's  toime  for  bed.  An'  if  aw  munna  read  th' 
paper  o'  Sunday,  which  is  th'  ony  day  aw  con  borrow  it, 
when  mun  aw  read  it?" 

The  rector  is  continually  reproving  this  old  radical  for 
indulging  in  profane  matter  on  the  Lord's  day.  "  Weel  yo 
see,"  explained  the  chidden  one  by  way  of  excuse,  "  aw 
read  my  Bible  o'  Saturday  neets,  when  aw've  getten  my 
wages  i'  my  pocket,  for  then  aw  con  read  wi  gradely  feelin', 
'  Th'  Lord  is  my  shepherd  aw  shall  not  want ! ' ' 

The  roadmender,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is 
always  very  deferential  to  the  rector,  in  fact  he  often 
strains  his  usual  mode  of  speech  to  give  it,  what  he 
imagines  to  be,  a  religious  turn.  Should  the  parson,  for 
example,  salute  him  with,  "  It's  a  nice  day,  Fryer,"  Jerry 
will  at  once  reply,  "  By  heavens  !  it  is  that  sir."  Or  should 
enquiry  be  made  as  to  his  health  he  will  respond,  "Aw'm 
mighty  weel,  rector,  thonk  yo,  in  fact  aw'rn  Almighty 
weel ! " 
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As  a  foil  to  this  I  may  mention  that  one  day  whilst 
examining  the  few  books  possessed  by  Hignett,  the  village 
tailor,  I  was  surprised  to  alight  upon  a  copy  of  the 
"Religio  Medici."  The  title  had  been  freely  translated 
"Virtue  and  Physic,"  probably  by  some  erstwhile  Merchant 
curate.  I  was  further  surprised  to  learn  that  the  quaint 
maker  of  quainter  breeches  had  spelled  through  this  hyper- 
latinist  work  and  could  recite  long  passages  therefrom.  I 
also  unearthed  several  volumes  of  Jeremy  Taylor  from 
whose  pages  likewise  the  owner  could  treat  one  to  a  goodly 
number  of  quotations. 

Sometimes,  when  the  old  fellow  has  been  engaged  upon 
a  simple  bit  of  mending  or  altering,  I  have  idled  by  his 
open  window,  listening,  whilst  he  has  muttered  platitude 
after  platitude  from  his  favourite  Jeremy.  Should  our 
talk  have  happed  upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  and  he 
would  repeat :  "All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and 
the  fair  breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own 
purposes.  But  if  you  will  try  the  excellency  and  feel  the 
work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a  persecution ;  let  him  ride 
in  a  storm;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and  his 
eyelids  loosed  with  sickness;  let  his  bread  be  dipped  with 
tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be  brought  low." 
And  the  aged  sartor  as  he  dialectically  mumbled  this 
beautiful  extract  would  become  resartus  in  the  very  effort. 

Hugh  Thornton,  though  possessed  of  the  most  meagre 
learning  is,  or  was,  for  he  has  been  called  to  his  account, 
a  lover  of  old  writers,  maybe  because  he  had  no  other  to 
exercise  his  mind  upon.  Thomas  Fuller  was  to  him  the 
paragon  of  wisdom  whom  he  mentally  jerked  for  improve- 
ment as  vigorously  as  he  did  the  pump  handle  for  other 
refreshment.  Thornton's  daily  occupation  was  made  up 
of  multifarious  duties,  to  these  he  was  invited  to  add 
another,  that  of  bell-ringing.  ''Nay,  nay,"  said  Hugh, 
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"aw'm  noan  goin'  t'  tak'  up  that  bissuns,  aw  recollek'  what 
owd  Fuller  says  about  it :  '  Eingin'  of toimes  hath  made 
good  music  on  th'  bells,  and  put  men's  bodies  out  o'  tune, 
so  that,  by  o'er-heatin'  theirsels  they've  rung  their  own 
passiii'  bell." 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  I  learned  by  what  strange  cir- 
cumstance, my  native  villagers  became  owners  of  some  of 
the  volumes  to  be  found  upon  their  shelves.  An  uncom- 
promising son  of  one  of  the  county  families  had  been 
pitch-forked  into  the  Church  as  a  corrective  to  his  scape- 
grace propensities.  The  stipend  from  his  Mereham  curacy 
proved  to  be  as  inadequate  to  his  requirements  as  the  quiet 
duties  were  unsuitable  to  his  temperament.  The  inevitable 
burst-up  came,  and  his  abandoned  belongings,  including 
his  books,  were  sold  to  defray,  in  part,  the  debt  claims 
.against  him.  In  this  wise  many  of  the  volumes  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  villagers  and  the  salutory  effect  there- 
from, upon  the  minds  of  those  who  could  read,  was 
markedly  evident.  Thus  the  runaway  curate  left  a  legacy 
of  benefit  behind  him,  valuable  beyond  anything  his 
sermons  could  ever  have  been. 

Here  and  there  in  these  rural  libraries  one  may  come 
across  such  old-time  works  of  fiction  as  "  The  Scottish 
Chiefs,"  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  or  "Paul  and 
Virginia."  Most  of  these  I  found  to  be  gift  books  or 
prize  books  for  efficiency  in  "  catechism."  As  yet  nothing 
of  the  Corelli  or  Hall  Caine  type  has  found  a  place  among 
the  tested  and  tried  favourites  of  the  older  shelves,  and  we 
may  express  the  hope  that  they  never  will,  that  is  if  their 
advent  in  any  degree  weans  the  villager's  taste  from 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bunyan. 

Once,  indeed,  a  few  years  ago,  some  little  stir  was  caused 
among  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  my  village  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  one  or  two  "  heathenish  "  books  having  been 
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discovered  on  Levi  Such's  shelves.  It  was  contended  that 
"Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  "Robinson 
Crusoe  "  were  not  fit  works  for  a  good  Methodist  to  have  in 
his  possession.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Bethel 
authorities  and  Levi  was  put  upon  his  defence. 

"Holy  Sam,"  of  Leftwich,  was  called  in  to  adjudicate. 
In  the  course  of  his  comments,  Sam  confessed  that  he  had 
not  read  the  books  himself — what  good  man  would? — but 
submitted  that  from  what  he  had  heard,  they  were  profane 
and  vain  babblings — Science  falsely  so-called,  such  as  the 
scriptures  commanded  us  to  avoid. 

Levi,  who  was  "  a  bit  nettled  "  as  he  termed  it,  retorted 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  "vain  babylons,"  neither  had 
lie  read  the  works  objected  to,  so  considered  himself  as 
good  as  his  judge.  He  explained  that  the  books  belonged 
to  his  daughter.  "As  good  a  dowter  as  ony  other  mon's, 
an'  leet  ony  on  yo  deny  that" 

No  one  taking  up  Levi's  challenge,  he  continued :  "  If 
Lady  Audley  has  a  secret  we  needna  bother  us  heads  about 
it  for  th'  women  folk  will  soon  ferrit  it  out.  An'  as  for 
Jane  Eyre,  aw  ne'er  heard  on  her  afore,  theere's  owd  Juddy 
Eyre  o'  Budorth,  but  aw  dunna  think  hoo's  ony  kin  o'  his, 
tho'  awll  ask  him  next  toime  awm  that  road.  Robinson 
Crusoe  awm  raither  doubtful  about,  he  mun  a  bin  a  sort  o' 
foreign  traveller  judgin'  from  th'  pictures.  One  o'  these 
pictures  was  a  trifle  ondaicent,  it  showed  a  black  dressed 
ij  nowt  but  his  skin.  Aw  cut  that  out  and  leet  tothers 
goo." 

"Hear,  hear,"  applauded  the  conference. 

Mr.  Such,  thus  receiving  encouragement  proceeded. 
"  My  dowter  has  towd  me  that  this  Robinson  Crusoe  lived 
by  hissel  on  a  desert  island  for  above  four  year.  Now  aw 
conna  think  this  wur  reet  when  maybe  his  woife  an' 
childer  wur  dependent  on  th'  parish  aw  th'  toime.  Happen 
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th'  Lady  Audley  know'd  wlieer  he  wur  an'  tliat  wur  her 
secret.  Ony  rate  naither  men  nor  books  should  be  con- 
demned wi'out  a  hearin'  so  if  onybody  ud  loike  to  borrow 
th'  things  they're  welcome  to  urn." 

The  adjudicator,  unable  to  sum  up  the  evidence  either 
one  way  or  another,  and  being  astute  enough  to  conceal  his 
ignorance  of  literary  matters,  gave  it  that  Levi  having 
admitted  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  a  commendable 
character,  and  that  Lady  Audley  probably  knew  it,  had 
done  all  they  could  expect  him  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Jane  Eyre  was  connected  with  the  Eyres  of  Budworth 
that  was  sufficient  guarantee  of  her  respectability.  So  he 
recommended  them  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

The  only  dissentient  was  old  Rafe  Green,  who  declared 
that  all  this  sort  of  bother  was  the  result  of  folk  being 
taught  to  read.  "Look  at  me,"  he  said,  "aw  conna  tell  a 
B  from  a  bull's  foot,  consequently  aw'm  never  tempted  to 
read  books  aw  shouldna  do." 

Of  the  twenty  or  more  villagers'  book-shelves  I  purposely 
examined,  only  three  possessed  a  Shakespeare,  whilst  not 
one  of  them  owned  a  copy  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil. 
Some  of  these  men  are  well  read  in  divinity  and  theology, 
but  of  the  Iliad  or  the  ^Eneid  they  are — and  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  —  entirely  ignorant.  The  village  innkeeper, 
Teethy,  however,  enjoys  opportunities  of  gaining  know- 
ledge about  books  and  authors  denied  to  most  of  his 
associates.  Occasionally  when  the  Hall  is  full  of  visitors 
a  gentleman  or  two  will  put  up  at  the  Red  Bull,  or  a  few 
fagged  students  will  rusticate  with  him  for  a  while,  or 
passing  callers  of  the  kind  called  educated,  will  prolong 
their  stay  to  indulge  in  a  chat  under  such  pleasant  condi- 
tions as  the  old  inn  affords.  Erom  these  haphazard  sources 
the  worthy  landlord  has  gleaned  the  scraps  of  literary 
information  he  proudly  possesses. 
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If  edification  follows  scantily  upon  Teethy's  ostentatious 
airing  of  his  acquaintance  with  "  The  classics  "  there  is  no 
lack  of  amusement  arising  out  of  his  defective  nomencla- 
ture and  practical  criticism.  A  literary  conversation,  in 
which  the  innkeeper  was  chief  speaker,  occurred  at  a 
friendly  tea-drinking  a  short  time  ago. 

When  the  meal  was  over  and  pipes  were  lit,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  books,  owing  to  Jerry  Fryer  re- 
marking that  most  books  contained  "  nowt  but  potlid." 

Now  was  Teethy's  chance,  and  seizing  it,  he  began, 
"  Theer  wur  two  gents  in  th'  bar  tother  day  talkin'  about 
some  grand  book  they  cawd  "  Homer's  Hilly-yard." 
Whether  th'  bother  started  o'er  this  chaps  Hilly-yard  or 
not  aw  couldna  gradely  make  out,  but  there  wur  a  f  eightin'- 
do  that  lasted  more  than  twenty  year.  One  thing  wur 
sartin'  there  wur  a  woman  at  th'  bottom  on  it  aw,  an'  one 
o'  th'  gents  said  it  wur  a  mistake  for  a  young  woman  to 
marry  an  owd  mon.  An ." 

Jerry  here  interrupted,  "Aw  knowed  it  ud  nobbut  be 
potlid  when  tha  begun  Teethy.  Theere's  no  sense  i' 
feightin'  fur  a  bit  o'  a  yard  however  hilly  it  wur.  Aw'll 
be  bun  none  o'th  hills  ud  be  bigger  than  Didlow-weeds 
bonk  at  Winsford." 

"Abbut  Jerry,"  said  Dick  Garden,  "Teethy  ne'er  said 
th'  row  wur  occasiont  thro'  th'  hills  in  Homer's  yard ." 

"  No,"  chimed  in  Teethy,  taking  his  cue  from  Dick,  "  it 
wur  thro'  a  woman  who  wur  that  good-lookin'  that  hoo 
turn't  aw  th'  mens'  yeads  an'  even  th'  godses  coom  down 
an'  interfeert.  No,  tha  understands  nowt  about  classic 
stuff,  Jerry,  that's  very  plain." 

"Weel,"  retorted  the  old  roadmender,"  if  Classic,  as  yo 
caw  him,  conna  write  owt  better  than  'Homer's  Hilly- 
yard  '  he'd  best  give  o'er.  A  bit  o'  good  solid  Bunyan's 
more  to  my  taste,  or  aw  dunna  objec'  to  Baxter  or  Isaac 
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Watts,  but  none  o'  yo'r  hilly  back-yard  packthrid  for  me." 

Teethy  assumed  a  superior  air,  and  pitying  Jerry's 
ignorance,  made  another  attempt  to  vindicate  Homer  and 
himself.  Failing  in  this  (the  men  having  agreed  that  a 
bit  of  yard  wasn't  worth  quibbling  about)  he  took  his 
departure  with  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  of 
being  ahead  of  his  times. 

So,  even  in  such  unlikely  fields  of  research  as  a  Cheshire 
village,  both  entertainment  and  enlightenment  may  be 
found,  if  the  seeker  will  but  exercise  amiability  and  toler- 
ance towards  the  rustic  reader  and  his  mental  pabulum. 

When  the  village  half-wit  was  once  asked,  why  an 
elephant  had  a  trunk,  he  replied,  because  it  would  not  be 
an  elephant  without  one.  And  if  enquiry  were  made  why 
there  are  always  books  in  a  Mereham  cottage,  response 
hath  it,  that  it  would  not  be  a  Mereham  cottage  if  books 
were  absent. 

Again,  were  Jerry  Fryer  requested  to  name  his  four 
favourite  writers,  he  would  reply,  "  God,  Bunyan,  Baxter 
and  Watts."  And  Jerry's  reply  is  a  generally  representa- 
tive one. 

But  things  are  changing,  my  friends,  the  younger 
generation  are  no  longer  content  with  the  solid,  Godly 
literature  of  their  fathers.  And  I,  even  I,  prejudiced  old 
conservative  that  I  am,  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  if  it 
so  be  that  the  books  read  have  the  right  tendency. 

Yea,  though  the  roots  of  my  heart  are  twined  about  the 
past  I  can  yet  sing,  "Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new," 
for  it  seemeth : 

That  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far; 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein. 
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THE  WISDOM  AND  HUMOUR   OF  W.   H.   PYNE. 
By  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

T  N  the  year  1806  a  work  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
oblong  folio,  with  the  following  title  :  "  Microcosm,  or 
a  Picturesque  Delineation  of  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  and 
Manufactures  of  Great  Britain :  in  a  series  of  above  one 
thousand  groups  of  small  figures  for  the  embellishment  of 
landscape,  comprising  the  most  interesting  subjects  in 
rural  and  domestic  scenery,  in  external  and  internal 
navigation,  in  country  sports  and  employments,  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace ;  the  whole  accurately  drawn  from  nature, 
and  etched  by  W.  H.  Pyne,  and  aquatinted  by  J.  Hill." 
A  long  and  descriptive  title,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  wide  field  and  diversity  of  subject 
treated  of  and  presented  in  the  work.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  second  edition,  for  we  are  also  informed  that  now 
are  "  added  explanations  of  the  plates,  and  essays  relating 
to  their  various  subjects  by  C.  Gray."  There  were  61  plates 
in  Vol.  i.,  and  71  in  Yol.  ii.,  and  the  imprints  on  the  plates 
have  dates  from  1802  to  1807. 

It  was  a  great  success  and  soon  found  many  imitators 
in  France  and  England.  The  figures  were  cleverly  drawn 
and  coloured  by  hand.  Apart  from  the  interest  and 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  work  itself,  it  appears  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  sort  of  "mine,"  from  which  anyone 
who  desired  figures  for  his  landscapes,  might  "crib,"  or 
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obtain  ideas  of  the  most  suitable  and  picturesque  to  be 
introduced.  It  may  seem  rather  a  quaint  idea  to  us  that  a 
work  should  have  been  produced  with  this  object  in  view, 
rather  than  a  guide,  or  book  of  illustrated  suggestions,  as 
to  what  to  look  for,  and  directions  leading  to  personal 
observation  and  study  of  the  figures  themselves.  But  the 
nature  of  the  work  itself  and  its  success,  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  great  and  increasing  interest  that  was  taken 
in  British  scenery,  and  rural,  every-day  life,  as  suitable 
subjects  for  pictorial  art,  which  followed  the  rise  and 
progress  of  native  water-colour  drawing. 

The  awakened  sense  of  local  beauty,  and  the  facility  and 
simplicity  of  the  new  art,  made  sketching  and  drawing  the 
pursuit  or  pastime  of  many  outside  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessors. At  a  time  when  landscape  was  young,  and, 
though  growing  more  and  more  into  public  favour,  was 
seldom  or  never  found  to  be  satisfying  without  the  intro- 
duction of  human  life  or  incident,  the  interest  and  value 
attaching  to  such  a  work  as  the  "  Microcosm,"  can  be 
readily  understood. 

Pyne's  choice  of  the  word  "microcosm"  was  wise,  even 
if  somewhat  ambitious  and  pretentious.  It  is  a  good  word 
to  use,  it  sounds  fine  and  looks  well  in  print ;  but  even  one 
thousand  groups  of  figures  could  not  exhaust  the  "little- 
world"  of  man.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  the  first 
to  use  the  word  as  he  applied  it;  probably  he  was,  for  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  prior  use  with  the  same 
meaning.  It  was  used  at  a  later  time  in  at  least  two  other 
works.  From  1808  to  1810,  Ackermann  issued,  in  parts, 
the  "  Microcosm  of  London ;  or  London  in  Miniature ;  the 
architecture  by  A.  Pugin,  the  manners  and  customs  by 
Thomas  Rowlandson";  and  in  1841  appeared  "Prout's 
Microcosm — the  artistic  sketch-book  of  groups  of  Figures, 
Shipping,  and  other  Picturesque  Objects,  by  Samuel 
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Prout."  Neither  of  these  works  had  the  wide  scope,  nor 
did  they  avow  the  same  object,  as  the  "  Microcosm "  of 
W.  H.  Pyne,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  to  some 
extent,  they  were  suggested  and  planned  on  the  latter 
work. 

William  Henry  Pyne,  the  son  of  a  leather-seller  in 
Holborn,  was  born  in  1769.  When  a  boy  his  father  placed 
him  under  a  clever  drawing-master — probably  Henry  Pars, 
who  at  that  time  had  an  Art  School  in  the  Strand.  But 
young  Pyne  disliked  his  master,  and  refused  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice.  Beyond  these  meagre  details  little  is  known 
of  his  early  life. 

His  exhibited  drawings  from  1790  to  1801,  came  mostly 
under  the  category  of  landscape,  but  "he  possessed  one 
great  advantage  over  most  of  his  contemporaries  who 
treated  similar  subjects,  in  the  ability  with  which  he  intro- 
duced figures  and  animals  into  his  landscapes,  so  as  to 
render  them,  not  mere  accessories,  but  of  positive  interest."1 

The  titles  of  some  of  his  first  drawings  acknowledge 
figures  as  being  their  principal  subject;  such  as  "Travelling 
Comedians,"  "  Bartholomew-Fair,"  "A  Puppet  Show,"  and 
"A  Village  with  Figures  Merry-making."  Afterwards 
they  were  chiefly  rural  scenes,  in  various  counties  of 
England ;  with  a  few,  such  as  "  Corn  Harvest,"  "  Gipsies  in 
a  Wood,"  and  "Anglers,"  which  suggest  that  the  figures 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  interest.  Apart  from  his 
skill  with  the  pencil,  he  had  talent  for  the  etching  point, 
and  several  large  plates  by  him  of  figure-groups  for 
decorating  landscape,  are  said  to  be  in  existence.  Also  a 
book  called  "  Nattes's  Practical  Geometry,  or  an  Introduc- 
tion to  Perspective,"  has  a  vignette  title-page  engraved  by 
W.  H.  Pyne ;  and  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  dated  1819, 
is  curiously  illustrated  with  forty-four  other  plates  con- 
1.  "Art  Union,"  October,  1843. 
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taining  geometrical  diagrams,  under  each  of  which  is  a 
vignette  etched  by  Pyne,  "from  designs  analogous  to  the 
different  geometrical  figures,  the  subjects  being  such  as 
the  following  :  a  horse-mill,  water  conduit  and  carts,  kilns, 
pumps,  etc.,  with  figures  about  them  appropriately  employed 
as  wheelwrights,  painters,  bricklayers,  etc.,  and  other 
artisans  at  work." 

Geometrical  diagrams  are  not  usually  picturesque,  nor 
do  they  suggest  material  for  pictures.  The  assinine  bridge 
("Pons  asinorum" — which  should  appropriately  be  termed 
not  the  asses'  bridge  but  trap)  and  the  "  old-woman's 
bonnet,"  do  not  as  diagrams  savour  of  the  pictorial.  And 
yet,  when  we  think  of  Huskin's  geometrical  analysis  of 
Turner's  Bridge  and  Boats  at  Coblenz,  and  the  "Calais 
sands,"  geometrical  diagram  and  pictorial  composition  do 
not  seem  widely  separated,  but  rather  different  expressions 
of  one  and  the  same  law.  But,  however,  this  may  ultimately 
resolve  itself  in  the  development  of  art  and  aesthetic  taste, 
I  do  not  think  it  was  present  in  Pyne's  mind  when  drawing 
his  "designs  and  analogues  to  geometrical  figures."  It 
seems  far  more  probable  that  they  were  the  outcome  of  his 
fancy  and  humour :  an  effort  to  embellish  and  make 
attractive  an  exact  science,  the  demonstration  of  whose 
truths  so  frequently  land  the  youth  between  "the  Devil 
and  the  deep  sea." 

W.  H.  Pyne  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Old  Water- 
colour  Society,"  but  in  1809,  six  years  after  its  foundation, 
he  resigned  his  membership.  This  is  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
the  fickleness  of  his  disposition ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  took 
far  more  kindly  to  the  pen  than  the  pencil.  He  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  subjects  connected  with  art,  but 
gradually  his  literary  work  superseded  the  artistic.  His 
reputation  as  an  artist  and  draughtsman  chiefly  rests  on 
such  works  as  the  "Microcosm,"  already  mentioned. 
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Although  he  practised  with  much  skill  and  exerted  no 
little  influence  on  art,  the  drawings  he  exhibited  did  not 
attract  much  attention ;  his  works  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  show  dexterity  of  execution  and  refined  feeling, 
how  carefully  he  finished  in  transparent  colour,  and  with 
what  skill  he  introduced  figures  into  his  rural  landscapes. 

Till  a  late  period  of  his  life  he  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
art  as  a  writer  and  conductor  of  works  for  the  press.  He 
is  best  known  to-day  by  his  humorous  papers,  published 
under  the  title  of  "Wine  and  Walnuts,"  and  the  clever 
serial  "  The  Somerset  House  Gazette,"  to  which  I  will  refer 
more  in  detail  presently.  He  contributed  to  the  Literary 
Gazette,  and  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Jerdan,  the 
editor,  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  sent  some  account  of  Windsor,1 
which  I  request  you  to  read  over  carefully.  I  have  marked 
the  quotations  all  the  way.  Please  make  what  alterations 
you  may  think  necessary  in  the  prologue,  which  is  vastly 
modest.  I  have  written  something  for  Hampton  Court,  but 
determined  yesterday  afternoon  to  begin  with  the  beginning, 
so  all  that  I  have  gotten  for  the  "  Literary  Gazette  "  will  do 
for  another  occasion.  I  much  wish  to  see  you,  but  am  so 
incessantly  engaged,  being  on  the  very  point  of  finishing  my 
work,  that  I  must  postpone  that  pleasure  for  two  or  three 
days.  I  have  written  out  some  sheets  of  my  "  Crooked 
Telescope,"  which  I  am  jackass  enough  to  think  very 
witty  and  very  pithy  and  very  original,  and,  in  short,  what 
you  cannot  attack  in  INK-POT  MALICE. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  H.  PYNE. 
July  22,  1819. 

In  great,  great,  great  haste. 

1.  "Windsor  Castle,"  an  article  for  "The  History  of  the  Royal 
Residences,  &c." 
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The  first  part  of  this  letter  refers  to  his  "  History  of  the 
Royal  Residences  of  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's  Palace, 
Carlton  House,  etc.,"  a  work  of  importance  in  its  day, 
which  was  illustrated  by  one  hundred  richly-coloured 
plates.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  speculation 
for  its  author,  and  involved  him  in  difficulties  from  which 
he  was  never  able  to  recover. 

Pyne  was  an  eminently  sociable  man,  popular  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintances  —  artists,  literary  men,  and 
actors, — and  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  of  collect- 
ing and  writing  history  and  anecdotes  relating  to  art  and 
its  professors,  but  especially  to  water-colour  art.  He  is 
considered  to  have  been  in  many  respects  the  beau  ideal  of 
the  artistic  character — "disinterestedly  devoted  to  art  for 
its  own  sake,  even  to  enthusiasm,  yet  unfortunately  for 
himself  not  gifted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  application."  1 
With  more  prudence  and  application  he  might  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  first  water-colour  painters 
of  the  day,  especially  in  familiar  rural  landscape  scenery, 
and  the  delineation  of  old  buildings. 

He  was  eminently  a  lover  of  gossip,  and  gifted  with  an 
excellent  imaginative  memory.  "  Gossip  "  is  said  to  have 
been  his  forte  and  his  foible.  The  fresh  liveliness  and 
unclassic  style  of  his  literary  works,  and  fund  of  anecdote 
they  contain,  disclose  his  turn  of  mind  and  his  character. 
He  was  more  remarkable  for  narrative  than  for  conversa- 
tional power.  No  one  could  tell  a  story  better  or  more 
graphically.  "Anecdote  would  beget  anecdote  and  story 
story  from  him  during  an  entire  evening,  to  the  immense 
gratification  of  his  auditors,  but  to  the  suspension  of  other 
conversation."  He  has  been  known  to  go  to  a  breakfast 
party,  and  by  entertaining  to  detain  all  the  company  till 

1.  Roget,  "  History  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society,"  v.  i.  p.  140, 
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one  o'clock  the  following  morning.  But  he  paid  dearly  for 
his  lively  talent,  by  indulging  it  too  far,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  the  interruption  of  study  that  might  have  been 
more  profitable.  Unsteadiness  of  pursuit  was  another  of 
his  foibles.  He  was  always  projecting  some  new  scheme 
or  other,  some  of  them  very  chimerical  ones,  into  which  he 
would  throw  his  energies,  and  about  which  he  would  be 
most  sanguine  of  success,  until  a  fresher  one  sprang  into 
existence  out  of  his  prolific  imagination.  This  was  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  espouse  a  slighted  cause  with  warmth 
and  energy. 

The  Royal  Academy  treated  the  works  of  the  early 
professors  of  Water-colour  Art  in  England  with  scant 
courtesy.  Against  this  treatment  Pyne  raised  a  protest, 
and  bent  his  energies  to  the  task  of  securing  fair  play. 
The  protest  did  not  achieve  much  within  the  Academy,  but 
his  energy,  along  with  that  of  others,  led  to  a  combination 
of  water-colour  painters,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Water-colour  Society,  of  which,  as  already  stated,  Pyne 
was  one  of  the  founders. 

Pyne's  wisdom  is  not  made  up  of  "  wise-saws  and  modern 
instances " ;  it  consists  not  of  words  of  advice  to  check 
the  erring,  or  of  moral  and  prudential  admonitions  which 
ever  and  on  all  occasions  find  a  subject  that  needs 
them,  or  an  object  fit  for  their  guidance.  No,  it  is  rather 
latent  than  expressed;  seen  more  in  what  he  did~'than  in 
what  he  said;  rather  a  feeling  of  general  drift,  than  the 
sufficient  word  upon  occasion. 

His  humour  is  not  the  wit  that  stings  and  leaves  its 
mark,  but  the  bubbling  of  a  bright,  light-hearted  spirit — 
of  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men,  yet  cannot  help  but  see 
the  light  and  shade,  the  follies  and  weaknesses,  the  contrasts 
and  contradictions  they  present.  It  will  out,  but  with  a 
frank  smile  on  the  face — and  no  venom  lurking  secretly 
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beneath.  It  is  not  the  torrent  that  tries  the  sedate  and 
exasperates  competitors;  nor  that  which  provokes  noisy, 
ungovernable  laughter;  but  the  sympathetic  expression 
which  attracts  and  amuses. 

In  the  year  1823  appeared  Pyne's  "  Wine  and  Walnuts," 
and  in  the  same  year  he  began  the  Somerset  House  Gazette. 
Let  me  speak  of  the  latter  first.  The  full  title  of  this 
journal  was  The  Somerset  House  Gazette  and  Literary 
Museum;  or,  Weekly  Miscellany  of  Fine  Arts,  Antiquities, 
and  Literary  Chit  Chat.  It  was  issued  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Ephraim  Hardcastle.  The  numbers  generally 
contained  16  pages,  but  sometimes  attained  28;  the  price 
was  sixpence;  the  first  number  appeared  on  the  llth 
October,  1823,  and  the  last  on  the  2nd  October,  1824, 
making  exactly  52  parts.1 

This  work  contains  such  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and 
such  a  mass  of  interesting  material,  that  only  a  mere  idea 
of  the  contents  can  be  given.  Original  Essays  on  all 
branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Notices  of  Exhibitions, 
Biographies  of  distinguished  Painters,  Poets,  Musicians 
and  Actors,  Reviews  of  New  Publications,  the  Drama  and 
Opera,  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence,  besides 
much  matter  on  subjects  not  easy  to  classify,  appear  in  its 
pages.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  the  work  anywhere 
without  finding  something  of  historical  interest,  some 
account  or  humorous  anecdotes  of  prominent  persons,  or 
some  quaint  quotation  or  reminiscence.  The  whole,  or 
nearly  so',  was  written  by  Pyne  himself.  Occasionally  the 
work  was  open  to  Correspondence,  but  it  never  gave  much 
space  for  others  to  air  their  opinions,  and,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  journal,  the  Editor  was  probably  right  in 
this  limitation. 

As  I  have  said,  the  first  number  was  issued  in  October, 
1.  Published  by  W.  Wetton,  21,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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and  appropriately,  the  first  article  is  an  Essay  on  "  The 
October  Fire-side."  In  this  "Miscellany"  and  also  in 
"  Wine  and  Walnuts,"  Pyne  frequently  mentions  and 
quotes  from  his  "  great  uncle  Zachary."  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  whether  he  had  such  an  uncle  or  not,  but 
it  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  he  is  a  fictitious  char- 
acter, through  whom  Pyne  frequently  takes  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  from  himself.  In  "  The  October  Fire-side  "  he 
begins  by  saying  :  — 

I  know  of  no  recreation  more  interesting,  or  more 
tranquilising  to  the  mind  and  body,  than  that  of  going  to 
my  books  again,  when  the  social  month  of  October  returns, 
said  my  great  uncle  Zachary;  for  as  my  old  friend  Jonathan 
Richardson  used  to  observe,  of  all  the  months  of  the  year, 
commend  me  to  October,  for  then  you  have  summer  days  and 
winter  evenings. 

He  points  out  that  during  the  summer  months  our 
friends  are  scattered,  rambling  about  the  hills,  the  lakes, 
or  the  sea-side 

For  the  recruit  of  their  health — to  face  the  coming  winter 
enemy  in  the  play-houses,  the  punch-houses,  and  what  not. 
On  the  return  of  this  tenth  month,  as  the  sober  quakers  term 
it,  our  friends  begin  to  flock  homeward ;  and  I  know  not  but 
"  we  "  might  well  designate  it  The  Friendly  Month. 

Further  on  he  says  :  — 

Monsieur  Roquet,1  the  honest  Swiss,  was  always  in  good 
humour  with  the  world,  and,  consequently,  in  good  humour 
with  himself.  Such  a  man  is  apt  to  be  the  cause  of  it  in 
others.  Poor  Friar  Pine2  used  to  be  hipped  at  the  approach 

1.  An  Enamel  Painter. 

2.  Robert  Edge  Pine,  Historical  Painter,  wLo  stood  for  Hogarth  as  the 
friar,  in  his  picture  of  the  "  Gates  of  Calais." 
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of  November,  and  constantly  complaining  of  the  damps  and 
fogs.  To  be  sure,  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  eleventh  is 
the  "  antipathy  of  a  face  painter,"  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
was  wont  to  observe.  So  Pine  was  complaining  of  the 
climate  to  Roquet,  at  the  Club  at  Old  Slaughter's,  .  .  . 
when  the  Swiss,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  observed- 
..."  mine  Goto,  mine  friend  Mistare  Pines,  for  vot  shall 
you  complain  alway  at  the  climate  of  England.  Vat !  if  you 
have  short  summare !  is  it  not  made  amend — have  you  not 
the  long  wintare?"  Friar  Pine  laughed  ready  to  crack  his 
fat  sides ;  and  I  verily  believe  the  oddity  of  the  circumstance, 
which  had  nothing  else  to  recommend  it,  cost  the  Club 
another  bowl  of  punch — and  another  hour  of  watching,  to 
the  good  ladies  at  home ;  to  wit,  Mistress  Hogarth,  Mistress 
Hayman,  Mistress  Friar  Pine,  Mistress  Garrick,  and  other 
worthy  dames,  the  wives  of  these  renowned  clubbists. 

The  desultory  character  of  Pyne  and  his  want  of  application 
are  seen  in  his  literary  as  in  his  artistic  work.  He  starts 
with  an  idea — such  as  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Old 
Pick-a-Back,  the  Crazy  Usher  of  our  School,"  "a  righte 
merry  rhapsodye" — but  does  not  carry  it  forward  to 
completion;  although  his  last  written  words  say  that  the 
gentle  reader  may  read  of  something  (to  which  he  has 
already  referred),  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  in  a  succeeding 
chapter — which  chapter  never  appeared. 

In  the  above  "rhapsodye"  there  is  an  amusing  passage 
on  a  man,  Simeon  a  cooper,  who  has  a  remarkable  voice. 
Pick-a-Back,  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  almost  anything, 
has  constructed  an  organ. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  work ;  he  built  it  all  with  his  own  hands  ; 
he  made  the  bellows,  he  cast  the  pipes,  and  formed  the  ivory 
keys.  "What,  more  pipes!"  quoth  Silly -crow  (an  assistant 
usher) ;  "  why,  thou  has  spoilt  as  much  molten  lead  as  would 
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have  roof  d  the  church !  and  now  thou  hast  completed  it : 
what  then  1  Fill  it  with  wind  ;  what  then  ?  You  put  your 
fingers  on  the  keys ;  what  then  1  Tell  me  the  cause  of  sound, 
from  whence  you  fetch  it,  and,  when  you  have  got  it,  whence 

it  goes  ? " 

"  Rub-a-dub  dub 

It  is  hid  in  a  tub," 

answered  Simeon  the  cooper,  who  then  peeped  through  the 
bung-hole  of  a  ponderous  vat — the  Great  Apostle  it  was 
called;  he  was  within;  it  was  just  completed  for  the  Squire's 
cellar,  to  hold  some  rare  October.  .  .  . 

"  Fa— sol— la— ut  re  mi  fa," 

sang  Simeon  in  the  vat.  "  That  is  a  demonstration,"  quoth 
Pick-a-back.  "I  do  not  admit  your  premises,"  quoth  Silly- 
crow.  "The  premises  be  mine,  at  present,  Master  Silly-crow," 
quoth  Simeon,  "  and  therein  be  the  sound ;  but  when  the  tub 
be  delivered  to  the  Squire,  the  premises  will  then  be  his ;  and 
he'll  admit  the  premises,  if  you  will  not ;  and  then  the  sound 
will  bide  in  me,  and  not  i'  the  tub.  Is  not  that  sound  logic, 
touching  sound?"  Simeon  was  no  fool.  And  sure  enough 
the  sound  was  in  the  tub :  for  such  a  voice  as  his  no  mortal, 
who  had  ne'er  heard  Simeon's  voice,  had  yet  conceived,  nor 
dreamt  of  the  extent  of  vocal  power.  ...  He  was  a  voice; 
he  spoke  in  common  clean  down  in  E  flat ;  it  was  so  musical 
his  speech,  it  seemed  to  bear  about  it  its  own  echo,  and 
sounded,  as  it  were,  within  an  empty  tub. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Gazette  we  have  a  Diary  of 
"  The  Month  of  October,  one  hundred  years  ago."  Under 
Wednesday,  the  23rd,  we  read :  — 

Long  Vacation  departed  this  mortal  life,  to  the  great  joy 

of  all  the  Sons  of  Parchment,  last  night  at  twelve,  and  died 

not  worth  a  groat. 
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A  dozen  country  Attorneys  breakfast  in  Hell,1  by  eleven. 
Night  calm  at  the  Tavern. 

Thursday,  October  24. 

Six  couple  pair'd  (married)  at  the  Fleet  at  Ten — repent 
next  morning. 

Friday,  October  25. 

The  Goddess  of  Scolding  up  by  five  in  the  morning  at 
Billingsgate,  from  thence  to  Temple-stairs  at  seven,  takes  a 
pair  of  oars  at  nine  for  Westminster,  stays  there  till  all  her 
Black  Guard  are  dispersed  and  gone. 

Tuesday,  October  29. 

Artillery  men  march  two  and  two — pair  and  pair, 
burlesqued  in  buff  and  bandileers.  Need  no  head-pieces, 
wives  have  fortified  them. 

Occasionally  we  are  given  excerpts  from  what  is  called 
"  My  Great  Uncle  Zachary's  Scrap  Book."  They  frequently 
take  the  form  of  conundrums,  such  as  :  — 

Q.     What  is  the  meaning,  when  we  say,  "  as  safe  as  a  fish." 

A.  Because  when  all  other  creatures  perished  in  the 
deluge  the  fishes  were  only  safe.  And  of  that,  when  we  say, 
"  as  mute  as  a  fish,'  because  no  creature  but  can  make  some 
kind  of  noise  or  sound,  but  only  the  fish — that  is  solely 
dumb. 

Q.     What  three  things  should  be  always  at  home? 

A.     The  hen-roost,  the  cat,  and  a  beautiful  wife. 

Socrates  being  reproved  by  his  wife,  for  that  he  prepared 
no  better  fare  for  his  friends :  quoth  he,  "  if  they  be  our 
friends, — they  will  not  care;  if  they  be  not, — we  will  not 

1.  A  Coffee  House. 
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care;  if  they  be  good, — here  is  enough;  if  they  be  bad, — 
here  is  too  much." 

Q.     When  is  dirt  handled  by  dirt? 

A.     When  the  potter  worketh  his  vessel. 

Two  more  of  these  scraps  must  suffice  :  — 

Two  Cardinals,  familiar  acquaintants,  came  to  a  conceited 
painter's  shop  in  Venice,  to  behold  the  pictures  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  and  in  the  way  of  merriment  they  told  him  he 
had  sottishly  made  their  faces  too  red.  "  0,"  quoth  the 
limner,  "  that  was  my  chief  care,  and  such  they  are  in 
Heaven,  blushing  to  see  by  what  degenerate  priests  this 
church  is  now  governed — their  pretended  successors." 

Of  the  Folly  and  Jestes  of  Scholars. — One  meeting  a 
physician,  prayed  him  he  would  not  be  angry  because  he  was 
not  sick. 

Another  foolish  scholar,  hearing  a  crow  would  live  a 
hundred  years,  went  and  bought  one  to  try  the  conclusion. 

Another  wanting  money,  sold  his  books,  and  then  wrote  to 
his  father  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  now  he  lived  by  his 
learning. 

Many  racy  and  interesting  anecdotes  are  given,  in 
several  numbers,  on  "  Opinions  on  Portraits."  We  are 
told  that  a  waggish  artist  said  that :  — 

Of  all  the  pursuits  that  were  ever  invented  by  the  old 
serpent,  for  the  punishment  of  men  who  attempt  to  live  by 
their  wits,  surely  that  of  Portrait  Painting  is  the  most 
tantalising.  Nay,  the  Devil  himself,  with  all  his  wheedling 
and  flattery,  could  not  please  his  capricious  customers. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  sage  Doctor  Johnson  was 
displeased  with  his  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  having 
painted  him  holding  a  book  near  his  eyes — or  eye  rather, — 
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"for  the  great  man  was  unoculus,  and  near-sighted  to 
boot."  Mrs.  Thrale  rallied  her  friend  on  his  complaining, 
and  said :  — 

"  Why  Sir  Joshua  has  consented  to  have  his  picture  taken, 
with  his  ear  trumpet  in  his  hand."  "  He  may  be  painted  by 
another,  or  paint  himself,  as  deaf  as  he  pleases,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  "but  I  object  to  be  known  to  posterity  as  blinking 
Sam."1 

There  was  much  sense  and  artistic  wisdom  underlying 
the  doctor's  reply.  Another,  bearing  on  the  same  subject, 
is  told  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  — 

"  This  extraordinary  Queen,"  says  Pyne,   "  when  on  the 

verge   of   sixty,    must  have  been    an   easier   theme   for  the 

nattering  pen  of  the  poet  than  for  the  pencil  of  the  portrait 

painter."     Her  address  on  this  subject,  when  she  was  to  be 

limned  by  Daniel  Mytens,  was  worthy  of  her  sex.     "  I  do  not 

approve  of  shades  in  painting,"  said  Her  Majesty.     "  You 

must  strike  off  my  likeness  without  shadows."     An  elegant 

method  of  getting  rid  of  her  wrinkles.2 

This  is  set  off  by  the  well-known  story  of  Cromwell  and 

Lely — the  former  not  allowing  the  warts  and  excrescences 

on  his  face  to  be  left  out — and  many  others  interesting  and 

amusing. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  bulk  of  the  Somerset 
House  Gazette  is  made  up  of  humorous  stories  and 
anecdotes — valuable  though  many  of  them  may  be.  It  is 
not  so,  the  greater  portion  of  its  material  is  composed  of 
good,  solid  criticism  and  history,  some  of  it  of  greater 
value  to-day  than  when  it  was  written.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  desultory,  and  without  ordered  plan,  and  that  the 
author's  sense  of  humour  keeps  coming  to  the  surface.  It 

1.  "Somerset  House  Gazette,"  Vol.  i.  p.  188. 

2.  "  Somerset  House  Gazette,"  V.  i.  p.  149. 
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reminds  me  of  a  brook  or  rivulet,  formed  in  some  parts  of 
calm  and  deeper  reaches,  but  in  others  broken  again  and 
again,  as  it  rolls  over  stones  and  pebbles,  into  nature's  wild 
music  and  laughter.  Without  order  and  artifice  it  is ;  but 
in  its  freedom  and  spontaniety,  its  flickering  of  lights  and 
shadows,  and  its  humour  and  occasional  touches  of  pathos, 
it  is  the  outpouring  and  compilation  of  a  simple,  well- 
stored,  and  natural  man. 

For  one  thing  especially  it  has  been  of  value,  and  that 
is,  that  it  contains  the  first  written  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Water-colour  Painting  in  England;  and  re- 
mained the  only  history  until  Redgrave  took  up  the  subject 
about  1864. 

I  spoke  of  Pyne's  "  Microcosm "  as  a  "  mine "  from 
which  to  cull  figures  for  landscapes,  but  his  Somerset 
House  Gazette  has  been  a  far  greater  and  more  valuable 
one.  It  forms  the  foundation  of  all  water-colour  history, 
and  one  from  which  all  subsequent  writers  have  drawn 
their  materials.  Pyne  certainly  showed  the  wisdom  of 
foresight  and  farsight,  in  collecting  and  penning  his  essays 
and  notes  on  this  interesting  history,  and  giving  them  to 
the  world  in  the  Somerset  House  Gazette. 

The  Essays  comprised  in  "Wine  and  Walnuts/'  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  were  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  in  1823. 
They  treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  of  many  well- 
known  persons.  Club  and  tavern  life  are  frequently  repre- 
sented; local  incidents  and  London  characteristics  are 
brought  before  us;  we  meet  with  David  Garrick,  Sterne, 
Dean  Swift,  Doctor  Johnson,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Wilson, 
Goldsmith,  and  many  others;  and  also  with  the  writer 
himself.  It  seems  impossible  to  tell  how  far  the  anecdotes 
and  incidents  in  these  volumes  are  matters  of  fact.  There 
probably  is  a  stratum  of  clear  truth  underlying  or  worked 
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into  them;  but  Pyne's  imagination  must  have  cast  them 
into  form,  rounded  them  off,  brought  one  point  forward  and 
dulled  another;  and  probably  he  added  much  of  his  own 
invention,  consciously  or  otherwise. 

In  the  Club  and  Tavern  scenes,  punch  and  sack  flow 
freely,  and  we  see  much  of  the  lower  rungs  of  humanity; 
but  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  Pyne  descends 
to  sharpen  wit  at  the  fires  of  sottishness  and  obscenity. 
Merry;  noisy,  boisterous  times  they  must  have  had,  but  if 
the  darker  side  of  vice  appeared,  it  has  been  wisely  deleted 
from  the  picture.  Amid  a  general  atmosphere  of  good 
humour  and  wit,  we  find  serious  estimates  of  men's  work, 
and  true  feelings  of  sympathy  and  pathos. 

Of  Hogarth  he  tells  us  :  — 

This  original  artist,  it  is  said,  was  first  induced  to  try  his 
talent  on  moral  compositions,  on  reading  the  translation 
of  the  works  of  a  foreign  cynical  philosopher,  who  main- 
tained that  painting  was  an  useless  art !  Hogarth  may 
justly  be  included  amongst  those  British  worthies  who 
mainly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  manners  of  the 
last  century:  a  fellow-labourer  with  Addison  and  Steele, 
.  .  .  and  the  still  more  illustrious  Johnson,  in  the  cause  of 
public  virtue. 

Hogarth's  death  spread  a  general  gloom.  It  was  the 
subject  of  lamentation  in  every  tavern,  and  all  the  social 
clubs  were  long  accustomed  to  drink  to  his  memory.  The 
sensitive  Sterne  long  missed  his  ingenious  convive;  and 
Garrick's  sad  countenance  rendered  awhile  the  green-room 
dull.  Sterne  brooded  over  the  privation  in  silent  sentiment. 
Garrick's  more  active,  yet  no  less  tender  muse,  soothed  his 
affection  by  dictating  this  epitaph  for  his  departed  friend : 
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Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 
Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art; 
Whose  pictur'd  morals  charm  the  mind, 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 
If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away; 
For  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  lies  here. 

In  the  same  essay  he  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
London,  especially  of  the  discordant  jingling  and  jostling 
on  the  greasy  pavement  of  Fleet  Street ;  and  of  the  different 
workers,  the  tailor,  the  barber,  the  quack,  the  peruquier, 
and  so  forth,  all  of  whom  in  each  trade 

"  Looked  as  like  to  like,  as  dial  plates."  "  Then  it  was,"  he 
says,  "  that  matters  of  exterior  appearance  were  a  very 
personal  superscription,  telling  you  in  language  plain  enough, 
in  what  street  each  man  lived,  and  what  he  daily  did  to  earn 
his  mutton."  l 

The  following  is  from  the  very  humorous  chapter  called 
"A  Night  at  Garrick's":- 

I  believe  that  moralist,  the  Rambler,  had  to  answer  for 
many  of  our  midnight  orgies ;  for  he,  "  like  Minerva's  bird 
(as  Goldsmith  would  have  it)  was  most  alive  when  the  sober 
geese  were  gone  to  sleep." 

"  So  much  for  bad  examples  in  good  men,"  said  Mrs. 
Garrick,  after  her  husband's  endeavour  to  appease  her 
anxiety,  by  "  Dearest,  I  have  passed  the  evening  with  two  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  souls " — meaning  Reynolds  and 
Johnson. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mrs.  Garrick  and  some  beautiful 
young   lady   visitors    had    been    amusing   themselves    by 
1.  "  Wine  and  Walnuts,"  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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likening  their  gentlemen  visitors  to  fruits,  plants,  and 
minerals,  as  a  punishment  for  tardily  obeying  their 
summons.  The  gentlemen  were  asked  to  guess  what  they 
had  been  likened  to,  in  which,  of  course,  they  failed. 
E-ichard  Wilson  had  been  likened  to  olives. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  "  will  you  dare  to 
enquire  farther."  "  Let  me  see,"  said  Wilson,  all  eyes  upon 
him — "Well,  then,  my  dear,  out  with  it;  I  dare!" 
"  Then  know,  sir,"  said  she,  rising  and  curtseying  most 
gravely,  "  Mister  Wilson  is  rough  to  the  taste  at  first, 
tolerable  by  a  little  longer  acquaintance,  and  delightful  at 
last."  "  Art  thou  content,  friend  Richard,"  said  Johnson : 
"  that  is  very  handsome,  sir."  Wilson  made  his  best  bow, 
and  said,  "  Faith,  I  shall  henceforth  have  a  better  opinion  of 
myself." 

Goldsmith  had  been  likened  to  a  "  passion-flower,  of  all 
the  painted  garden,  Flora's  pride !  wrapped  in  a  frumpish 
hood  at  even-tide" ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  "  to  an  aloe,  as  a  lofty 
plant,  whose  glorious  head,  raised  toward  heaven,  adorns 
creation  but  once  in  a  hundred  years  !  " 

The  most  valuable  portions  of  "  Wine  and  Walnuts  "  are 
those  dealing  with  matters  of  art;  especially  the  essay  on 
De  Loutherbourg,  his  "  Eidophusikon,"  and  his  opinions 
on  the  fitness  of  British  scenery  for  pictorial  purposes, 
which  show  an  insight  and  appreciation  much  in  advance 
of  the  time. 

Other  interesting  chapters  are  those  on  "Old  Slaughters," 
a  famous  Coffee  House  in  St.  Martin's  Lane ;  "  The  Last 
Night  of  the  Old  Year,"  "A  Night  at  Garrick's,"  "  Old 
London  Bridge,  with  portraits  of  some  of  its '  inhabitants'  " ; 
"Christmas  Eve  at  Austin  Friars,"  "A  ramble  on  the 
Heath,"  "Nothing  to  Eat,"  and  so  forth. 

Pyne  projected  a  new  series  of  "Wine  and  Walnuts," 
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two  essays  of  which  were  printed  in  his  Gazette,  but  I 
cannot  find  any  evidence  of  their  continuance. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Pyne  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  the  debtors'  prison,  where  he  tells  us  he  continued  his 
studies,  and  fortunately  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  health. 
He  died  at  Paddington  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Pyne's  work  is  hardy,  rugged,  and  graphic;  hit  off  at 
once  and  left  with  the  mark  of  the  tool  upon  it,  to  tell  its 
own  tale.  It  is  but  seldom  subjective  and  individual 
disclosing  the  inward  working  and  evolutions  of  the 
author's  own  mind ;  for  its  style  is  narrative  and  the  matter 
proceeds  much  from  the  mouths  of  others.  Brilliancy  and 
originality  of  thought  cannot  be  claimed  for  Pyne  as  very 
exceptional  or  great  in  measure.  But  his  knowledge  of  art 
and  its  history,  his  reminiscences  of  men  and  things,  his 
varied  information  and  critical  judgments,  form  a  sound 
and  interesting  contribution  to  our  literature  and  a 
valuable  memorial  of  his  life. 

Later  writers  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
both  fact  and  anecdote;  but  the  source  from  which  they 
have  drawn  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  acknowledged. 


THE   CASE   OF   THOS.   DOUGHTY. 
By  E.  E.  MINTON. 

HP  HE  glory  of  the  historic  voyage  of  Drake  [15T7-8-9-80], 
in  which  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  was  first 
achieved  in  an  English  ship  was  marred  by  an  incident 
which  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  blot  on  his  reputation 
for  justice  and  humanity.  This  was  the  trial  and  execution 
of  a  gentleman  named  Thos.  Doughty  on  a  confused  and 
obscure  charge  of  conspiring  to  "overthrow  the  voyage." 
The  tragedy  took  place  in  a  natural  harbour  named  Port 
St.  Julian,  a  desolate  part  of  the  coast  of  South  America. 
They  had  sought  shelter  to  refit  and  prepare  for  the 
perilous  passage  of  the  Straits.  In  this  lonely  spot  the 
only  sign  of  man's  handiwork  was  the  remains  of  the 
gibbet  on  which,  fifty-eight  years  before,  Magelhaen  had 
hanged  his  mutineers ;  a  fact  of  such  ominous  significance 
that  it  is  alluded  to  in  each  of  the  contemporary  narratives. 
To  more  than  one  onlooker,  the  act  appeared  "  a  mere 
murder,  done  out  of  revenge,  and  made  hideous  by  the 
vamping  up  of  unfounded  charges  of  mutiny,  and  a  rude 
hypocritical  affectation  of  justice/'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  admirers  of  the  great  seaman — and  they  always  have, 
and  always  will  be  many — refuse  to  doubt  the  honesty  and 
humanity  of  their  hero,  and  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of 
having  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  on  false  pretences. 
In  their  opinion  the  act  redounds  to  the  courage,  force  of 
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character,  and  masterful  energy,  with  which  all  are  agreed 
he  was  possessed  in  no  common  degree. 

Charles  .Kingsley,  in  his  breezy  way,  says  :  "  Drake  knew 
when  to  hang  a  man." 

In  recent  years  the  publication  by  the  Hakluyt  Society 
of  documents  which  had  lain  ignored  or  forgotten,  has 
afforded  us  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  were  unknown 
to  Camden  and  Dr.  Johnson.  These  sources  have  been 
freely  used  by  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  in  his  recent  life  of 
Drake,  a  work  of  brilliant  and  sustained  interest.  But  a 
perusal  of  the  original  narratives  of  eye  witnesses  moves 
us  to  the  consideration  that  there  are  many  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  event  which  make  us  pause  ere  we 
accept,  without  some  reservation,  those  assumptions  which 
it  should  be  the  historian's  business  to  prove. 

The  first  thing  is  to  call  the  witnesses.  We  will  begin 
with  those  who  tell  us  least,  and  end  with  him  who  tells  us 
most.  All  may  be  found  in  the  volume  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  for  the  year  1854 :  "  The  World  Encom- 
passed by  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  and  edited  by  W.  S.  W. 
Yaux,  M.A. 

First.  Nuno  da  Silva,  a  native  of  Portugal,  taken 
prisoner  by  Drake  in  the  Cape  De  Yerde  Islands.  He  was, 
we  are  told,  "  a  great  help  and  furtherance  in  his  voyage." 
This  man  wrote  an  account  of  his  adventure  in  Drake's 
expedition  to  one  Lopez  Yaz,  in  which  he  says,  that  at 
Port  St.  Julian,  Drake  "put  to  death  a  gentleman  of  his 
company,  because  he  would  have  returned  home." 

This  is  evidence  as  to  the  opinion  which  the  Portuguese 
pilot  had  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  execution. 

Second.  John  Cliffe,  Mariner,  who  sailed  with  Winter 
in  the  Elizabeth.  "The  last  of  June  M.  Thos.  Doughty 
was  brought  to  his  answere,  was  accused,  and  convicted  of 
certaine  articles,  and  by  Master  Drake  condemned.  He 
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was  beheaded  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1577,  whose  body  was 
buried  in  the  said  Island,  neere  to  them  which  were  slain." 

Winter',  a  gentleman,  and  Captain  of  the  Elizabeth,  was 
foreman  of  the  jury  which  tried  Doughty,  and  might  have 
furnished  details  if  he  had  been  so  minded.  Losing  sight 
of  Drake  in  the  fearful  gales  which  they  encountered  in 
the  autumn,  and  believing  that  he  had  perished,  he  lost 
heart,  and  made  his  way  home  to  England  "  sorely  against 
the  mariner's  will,"  we  are  told,  and  so  shared  not  in  the 
fame  and  plunder  of  the  Pelican  and  her  crew. 

Third.  The  narrative  given  in  "  Hakluyt's  Voyages," 
anonymous,  but  evidently  that  of  an  eye  witness. 

"In  this  port  (i.e.,  St.  Julian)  our  General  began  to 
enquire  diligently  of  the  actions  of  Mr.  Thos.  Doughty, 
and  found  them  not  to  be  such  as  he  looked  for,  but 
tending  rather  to  contention  or  mutiny,  or  some  other 
disorder,  whereby  (without  redress)  the  success  of  the 
voyage  might  greatly  have  been  hazarded;  whereupon  the 
company  was  called  together  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  the  cause,  which  were  found  partly  by 
Mr.  Doughty 's  own  confession,  and  partly  by  the  evidence 
of  the  fact,  to  be  true;  which  when  our  General  saw, 
although  his  private  affection  to  Mr.  Doughty  (as  he  then 
in  the  presence  of  all  of  us  sacredly  protested)  was  great; 
yet  the  care  he  had  of  the  state  of  the  voyage,  of  the 
expectation  of  her  Majesty,  and  of  the  honour  of  his 
country,  did  more  touch  him  (as  indeed  it  ought)  than  the 
private  respect  of  one  man;  so  that  the  cause  being 
thoroughly  heard,  and  all  things  done  in  good  order,  as 
near  as  might  be  to  the  course  of  our  laws  in  England,  it 
was  concluded  that  Mr.  Doughty  should  receive  punishment 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  he,  seeing  no 
remedy  but  patience  for  himself,  desired  before  his  death 
to  receive  the  communion,  which  he  did  at  the  hands  of 
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Mr.  Fletcher,  our  minister,  and  our  General  himself 
accompanied  him  in  that  holy  action;  which  being  done, 
and  the  place  of  execution  made  ready,  he  having 
embraced  our  General,  and  taken  his  leave  of  all  the 
company,  with  prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  our 
realm,  in  quiet  sort  laid  his  head  to  the  block,  where  he 
ended  his  life.  This  being  done,  our  General  made  divers 
speeches  to  the  whole  company,  persuading  them  to  unity, 
obedience,  love,  and  regard  of  our  voyage,  and  for  the 
better  conformation  thereof  willed  every  man  the  next 
Sunday  following  to  prepare  himself  to  receive  the 
communion,  as  Christian  brethren  and  friends  ought  to 
do.  Which  was  done  in  very  reverent  sort,  and  so  with 
good  contentment  every  man  went  about  his  business." 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  wished  to  tell 
the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  favourable  to  Drake,  were 
obliged  to  be  vague,  the  real  reason  for  the  execution 
being  difficult  to  explain. 

The  narrative  entitled  "The  World  Encompassed  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake"  must  be  excluded  from  the  list  of 
witnesses.  Published  by  the  nephew  of  the  famous  sailor 
in  1628,  the  title  page  informs  us  that  it  was  carefully 
collected  out  of  the  notes  of  Master  Francis  Fletcher, 
"preacher  in  this  employment."  How  very  "carefully" 
it  was  "  collected  "  out  of  the  chaplain's  notes  we  may  see 
on  comparing  it  with  the  notes  themselves.  For  nearly 
three  centuries  the  most  maudling,  hypocritical  tale  ever 
concocted  by  the  mind  of  man  was  spoken  of  as  the 
"  authorised  narrative  !  "  If  such  a  tissue  of  lies  and  half- 
truths  is  to  be  believed,  Doughty  admitted  the  truth  of  all 
the  charges  against  him,  confessed  to  others  not  made, 
and  in  a  gush  of  snuffling  penitence  begged  that  he  might 
have  his  head  cut  off,  and  like  Don  Juan's  tutor, 
Held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 
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We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Drake  offered  Doughty  three 
alternatives.  To  be  tried  in  England,  left  on  shore,  or 
beheading,  and  that  Doughty  chose  the  latter ! 

But  though  "  The  World  Encompassed  "  is  inadmissible 
as  evidence  as  to  facts,  it  is  evidence  of  what  the  friends 
and  heirs  of  Drake  wished  the  world  to  believe. 

Half  a  century  after  Doughty's  death,  and  when  the 
Sea  King  himself  had  become  a  memory  of  the  past,  it 
was  desirable  to  gloss  over  such  questionable  acts.  So  far 
had  the  process  of  whitewashing  gone  that  in  Thos. 
Fuller's  "Holy  and  Profane  State"  Drake  figures  a,s  the 
good  Sea  Captain !  He,  however,  has  some  misgivings, 
for  he  concludes  :  — -"  In  a  word :  should  those  that  speak 
against  him  fast  till  they  fetch  their  bread  where  he  did 
his,  they  would  have  a  good  stomach  to  eat  it." 

How  the  matter  appeared  to  Francis  Fletcher,  chaplain 
to  the  expedition,  and  an  eyewitness,  we  shall  now  see 
from  his  notes;  and  Drake's  nephew  did  not  foresee  that 
from  a  copy  of  those  notes  men  would  one  day  discover 
the  extent  to  which  he  had  falsified  them  in  "  The  World 
Encompassed." 

"This  bloody  tragedie  being  ended,*  another  more 
grievous  ensueth.  I  call  it  more  grievous,  because  it  was 
among  ourselves  contrived  and  ended.  For  now  Thomas 
Doughty  is  called  in  question,  not  by  giants,  but  by 
Christians,  even  ourselves.  The  original  of  dislike  against 
him  you  may  read  in  the  storeye  of  the  Hands  of  Cape 
Verde,  upon  the  coast  of  Afirick,  at  his  takeing  the 
Portugall  prize,  by  whom  he  was  accused,  and  for  what; 
but  now  more  dangerous  matter  and  of  greater  weight  is 
layd  to  his  charge,  and  that  by  the  same  persons,  namely, 
for  words  spoken  by  him  to  them,  being  in  England,  in 

=fc  The  deaths  of  two  men  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the 
country. 
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the  Generall's  garden  at  Plymouth,  long  before  our 
departure  thence  :  which  had  been  their  parts  and  duties 
to  have  discovered  than  at  that  time,  and  not  to  have 
concealed  them  for  a  tyme  and  place  not  so  fitting;  but 
howsoever  it  was  wherewith  they  charged  him  upon  their 
oathes  I  know  not,  but  he  utterly  denied  it  upon  his 
salvation  at  the  houre  of  communicating  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  at  the  houre  and 
moment  of  his  death,  affirming  that  he  was  innocent  of 
such  things  whereof  he  was  accused,  judged,  and  suffered 
death  for.  Of  whom  I  must  needs  testifye  the  trueth,  for 
the  good  thinges  of  God  in  him  in  the  tyme  we  were 
conversant,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  his  afflictions  and 
trouble,  till  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  God,  I  doubt  not  to 
immortality.  He  feared  God,  he  loved  his  word,  and  was 
always  desireous  to  eddify  others  and  confirme  himself  in 
the  face  of  Christ.  For  his  quallityes,  in  a  man  of  his 
tyme  they  were  rare,  and  his  gift  very  excellent  for  his 
age,  a  sweet  orator,  a  pregnant  philosopher,  a  good  gift 
for  the  Greeke  tongue,  and  a  reasonable  taste  of  Hebrew : 
a  sufficient  secretary  to  a  noble  personage  of  great  place, 
and  in  Ireland  an  approved  soldier,  and  not  behind  many 
in  the  study  of  the  law  for  his  tyme ;  and  that  which  is  a 
sufficient  argument  to  prove  a  good  Christian,  and  of  all 
other  things  a  most  manifest  witness  of  a  child  of  God  to 
men,  that  he  was  delighted  in  the  study,  hearing,  and 
practice  of  the  Word  of  God,  daily  exercising  himselfe 
herein  by  reading,  meditating  to  himselfe,  conferring 
with  others,  instructing  of  the  ignorant  as  if  he  had  been 
a  minister  of  Christ,  wherein  he  profited  so  much,  that 
long  before  his  death  he  seemed  to  be  mortyfied  and  to  be 
ravished  with  the  desire  of  God's  Kingdom :  yea,  to  be 
disolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  in  whose  death  so  many 
virtues  were  cut  off,  as  drops  of  blood  were  shed :  who, 
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being  dead,  was  buried  near  the  sepulchre  of  those  which 
went  before  him,  upon  whose  graves  I  sett  up  a  stone, 
whereon  I  engraved  their  names,  the  day  of  their  buriall, 
the  month  and  the  yeare,  for  a  monument  to  them,  which 
shall  fall  with  that  place  in  tyme  to  come.  Those  things, 
with  dropps  of  blood  from  the  harts  of  some,  thus  ended, 
wee  went  about  our  other  businesses  and  necessary 
affairs." 

This  looks  very  like  murder,  and  none  the  less  because 
accompanied  by  a  show  of  legal  form. 

Fourth.  We  now  come  to  a  document  of  the  greatest 
interest,  apart  from  the  flood  of  light  it  throws  upon  the 
tragedy  at  Port  St.  Julian.  I  refer  to  the  narrative  of 
John  Cooke,  who  was  on  the  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  acrimony  with  which  he  tells  the  story  of  Drake's 
relations  with  Doughty  deprives  his  evidence  of  value.  I 
fail  to  see  it.  As  to  the  acrimony,  if  Cooke  believed  that 
he  had  witnessed  a  long  and  malignant  persecution,  and 
finally  a  murder  under  legal  form,  of  an  innocent  man, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  language  beyond  natural  indigna- 
tion. In  addition  he  himself  had  suffered  from  the  harsh 
behaviour  of  Drake,  he  tells  us. 

On  the  30th  June,  1578,  the  crew  were  ordered  ashore. 
Drake  was  seated,  and  next  to  him  one  John  Thomas,  who 
opened  a  bundle  of  papers.  The  trial  commenced  by  Drake 
saying :  — 

"  Thomas  Doughty,  you  have  here  sought  by  divers 
means,  inasmuch  as  you  may,  to  discredit  me,  to  the  great 
hinderaunce  and  overthrow  of  this  voyage,  besydes  other 
great  matters  where  with.  I  have  to  charge  you  withall,  the 
which  if  you  can  clear  yourself  of,  you  and  I  shall  be  very 
good  friends,  whereto  the  contrary  you  have  deserved 
death." 
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To  which  Doughty  answered :  "  It  should  never  be 
aprov'd  that  he  meryted  any  villainy  towards  him." 

F.  Drake.     "By  whom  will  you  be  tried?" 

T.  Doughty.  "  Why,  good  Generall,  let  me  live  to  come 
into  my  country,  and  I  will  thence  be  tried  by  her  Majesty's 
laws." 

F.  D.  "  Nay,  Thos.  Doughty,  I  will  here  impanel  a 
jury  on  you  to  enquire  farther  of  these  matters  that  I  have 
to  charge  you  withall." 

T.  D.  "Why,  Generall,  I  hope  you  will  see  your  com- 
mission to  be  good." 

F.  D.     "  I  warrant  you,  my  commission  is  good  enough." 

T.  D.  "  I  pray  you  let  us  see  it  then,  it  is  necessary  it 
should  be  here  showed." 

F.  D.  "Well,  you  shall  not  see  it ;  but  well,  my  masters, 
this  fellow  is  full  of  prating,  bynd  me  his  armes,  for  I  will 
be  safe  of  my  life.  My  masters,  you  that  be  my  good 
friends,  Thos.  Hood,  Gregory,  you  there  my  masters,  bynd 
him." 

Doughty  was  bound,  and  then  Drake  "  gave  divers  furious 
words  unto  him1,  charging  hym  to  be  the  man  that  poison'd 
my  lorde  Essex."  And  when  Doughty  avouched  that  he 
had  brought  Drake  first  to  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex. 

"Thou  bring  me  to  my  lorde?  Loe,  my  masters,  see 
how  he  goeth  about  to  discredit  me  :  this  fellow  with  my 
lord  was  never  of  any  estimation,  I  thinke  he  never  came 
about  him :  for  I  that  was  daily  with  my  lorde,  never  saw 
hym  there  above  once,  and  that  was  long  after  my  enter- 
tainment with  my  lorde." 

A  jury  was  called,  of  which  Captain  John  Wynter  was 
foreman.  Then  John  Thomas  read  over  the  charges. 

It  would  be  an  abuse  of  quotations  to  read  the  collection 
of  jottings  called  Documents  referring  to  Mr.  Doughty  in 
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which  the  "charges"  are  contained.  They  are  all  vague 
or  hearsay  reports  of  things  said,  which  ignorant  muddle- 
headed  men  mistake  for  evidence.  No  evidence  is  supplied 
that  he  meant  to  return,  or  to  create  a  mutiny,  or  to  do 
any  harm  to  Drake.  They  show  him  to  have  been  at  times 
a  loose  and  boastful  talker,  but  so  were  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries— and  he  bragged  of  his  influence  with  Lord 
Burghley,  and  denied  that  his  commander  had  power  to 
inflict  capital  punishment.  What  must  have  been  most 
offensive  to  Drake  were  the  remarks  attested  by  one  witness 
after  another,  that  Doughty  claimed  that  it  was  by  his 
influence  that  he  [Drake]  had  been  brought  to  the  Queen 
and  Council. 

"alle  whiche  Dowghty  did  not  greatly  deny,  untill  at 
length  cam  in  one  Edward  Bright,  whose  honeste  of  lyfe 
I  have  not  to  deal  with,  who  sayde  : 

"  Nay,  Dowghtie,  we  have  other  mattar  for  yow  yet  that 
will  a  little  nearer  touch  yow,  it  wyll,  i'  faythe,  byte  yow 
at  the  quicke." 

"  I  pray  thee,  Ned  Bright,"  quoth  he,  "  chardge  me  with 
nothing  but  trewthe,  and  spare  me  not." 

Then  John  Thomas  red  fardar,  for  his  last  article,  to 
conclude  the  whole  with  all,  That  Thomas  Doughtye 
should  say  to  Edward  Bright  in  Master  Drake's  garden, 
that  the  Queenes  Majesty  and  counsell  should  be 
corrupted.  So  Bryght  holdinge  up  his  finger,  sayd : 

"How  lyke  yow  these  gere,  syrra?" 

"Why,  Ned  Bryght,"  said  Mastar  Dowghtie,  "what 
shud  move  thee  thus  to  belye  me  ?  thou  knowest  that  such 
famyliarte  was  never  between  thee  and  me,  but  it  may  be 
I  sayde,  yf  we  brought  home  gold  we  shud  be  the  bettar 
welcome,  but  yet  that  is  more  than  I  do  remember." 
After  further  talk,  Doughty  said  that  my  lord  Treasurer 
(Burghley)  had  a  plan  of  the  voyage. 
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"  No,  that  he  had  not,"  quoth  Drake.  The  other  replied 
that  he  had. 

"How?"  quoth  Drake.  "He  had  it  from  me,"  quoth 
Doughty. 

"Lo,  my  masters,"  quoth  Drake,  "what  this  fellowe 
hath  done,  God  will  have  his  trecheryes  all  knowne  for 
her  Majesty  gave  me  speciall  commandement  that  of  all 
men  my  lord  Treasurer  shud  not  know  it,  but  to  se  how 
his  owne  mouthe  hathe  betwrayed  him  !  " 

So  this  was  a  special  article  against  him  to  cut  his 
throat,  and  greatly  he  [Drake]  seemed  to  rejoice  at  this 


Doughty  then  offered  to  set  his  hand  to  what  was 
written,  or  anything  else  that  he  would  set  down,  if  Drake 
"would  permit  him  to  lyve  and  to  answer  thes  objections 
in  England." 

"Well,  once  let  thes  men,"  quoth  he,  "find  whether 
yow  be  guilty  in  thes  or  no,  and  then  we  will  f ardar  talke 
of  the  mattar." 

The  jury  took  their  oaths,  and  Drake  handed  to  Wynter 
the  "bills  of  indictment."  Here  Leonard  Yicarye,  a 
young  lawyer  from  the  Temple,  and  a  friend  of  Doughty's 
said, 

"  Gene  rail,  this  is  not  law,  nor  agreeable  to  justice  that 
you  offer." 

"  I  have  not  to  do  with  you  crafty  lawyers,  neither  care 
I  for  the  lawe,  but  I  know  what  I  will  do." 

"  Why,"  quoth  Vicary,  who  was  one  of  the  jury,  "  I 
know  not  how  we  may  answere  hys  lyffe." 

"Well,  Master  Vicarye,"  quoth  Drake,  "you  shall  not 
have  to  do  with  his  life,  let  me  alone  with  that,  you  are  but 
to  see  whether  he  be  gyltie  in  these  articles  that  is  here 
set  down  to  him  or  no." 
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"  Why,  very  well,"  sayd  Vicarye,  "  then  there  is,  I  trust, 
no  matter  of  death." 

"  No,  no,  Mastar  Yicarye,"  quoth  Drake. 

In  modern  parlance,  the  jury  "now  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict,"  and  "  f  yndinge  all  to  be  true,"  as  Cooke 
says,  though  with  some  demur  as  to  Ned  Bright's  evidence. 

Thus  having  received  the  verdict,  he  rose  from  off  his 
seat,  and  calling  the  company  to  follow  him,  went  down  to 
the  shore,  leaving  the  two  Doughtys  alone.  He  there 
opened  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  read  certain  letters 
from  Hawkins  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  letters  from  Essex  to 
Walsingham,  in  which  he  [Drake]  was  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  commendation;  then  letters  from  Hatton  asking 
Drake  to  cake  two  of  his  men,  John  Thomas  and  John 
Brewer,  on  this  voyage,  and  lastly  he  read  a  statement  that 
the  Queen  had  ventured  a  thousand  crowns  on  the  voyage. 
We  may  infer  that  Drake  could  not  show  a  written  com- 
mission, and  we  join  Cooke  in  marvelling  "that  so  many 
noble  men  and  gentlemen  did  leave  theyre  lettars  in  his 
hands,  excepte  it  were  to  shtwe  in  this  place  for  his 
credite." 

So  when  he  had  all  done,  he  sayd  more,  "  My  masters," 
quoth  he,  "  you  may  see  whether  this  f ellowe  hathe  sowght 
my  discredite  or  no,  and  what  shud  hereby  be  ment  but  the 
very  overthrowe  of  the  voyadge,  as  first  by  taking  away  of 
my  good  name,  and  altogether  discreditinge  me,  and  then 
my  lyfe,  which  I  being  then  bereaved  of,  what  then  will 
you  do ;  you  will  be  f ayne  one  to  drink  anothar.s  blood,  and 
so  to  return  agayne  unto  your  countrye.  [But]  you  will 
never  be  able  to  find  the  way  thithar,  and  now,  my  masters, 
consider  what  a  great  voyadge  we  are  like  to  make,  the 
lyke  was  never  made  out  of  England,  lor  by  the  same,  the 
worst  in  this  flete  shall  become  a  gentleman,  und  yf  this 
voyage  go  not  forward,  which  I  can  not  see  how  possible  it 
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shud,  if  this  man  lyve,  what  a  reproach  it  will  be,  not  only 
unto  owr  contrye,  but  especially  unto  us,  the  very  symplest 
here  may  consider  of.  Therefore,  my  masters,  they  that 
thinke  this  man  worthy  to  dye,  let  them  with  one,  hold  upp 
their  hands,  and  they  that  thinke  hym  not  worthye  to  dye 
hold  down  their  hands." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  on  such  an  appeal,  a  throng  of 
brown  hands  went  up,  as  the  words  left  his  lips. 

"Whereupon  resuming  his  former  judgement  seate  "he 
pronounced  hym  the  childe  of  deathe*,  and  perswayded  him 
withall  that  he  would  by  thes  means  make  hym  the  servant 
of  God.  And  sayd,  fardar,  yf  any  man  could  betwene  that 
and  the  next  morrowe  devyse  any  way  that  might  save  hys 
lyfe,  he  would  here  it,  and  wished  hym  hymselfe  to  devyse 
some  waye  for  his  owne  savegarde." 

"Well,  Generall,"  quoth  he,  "  seeinge  it  is^come  to  this 
passe,  that  I  se  yow  would  have  me  made  awaye,  I  pray 
yow  cary  me  with  you  to  the  Perew  and  there  set  me 
ashore." 

"  No  trewly,  Mastar  Dowghty,  I  cannot  answer  it  to  hir 
Majesty  if  I  should  so  do.  But  how  saye  yow,  Thos. 
Doughty,  yf  any  man  will  warrant  me  to  be  safe  from  your 
hands,  and  will  undertake  to  kepe  yow,  sure  yow  shall  see 
what  I  will  say  unto  yow." 

"  Mastar  Dowghty  then  lokynge  on  Mastar  Wynter,  sayd 
unto  him : 

"  Mastar  Wynter,  will  yow  be  so  good  as  to  undertake 
this  for  me?" 

Then  Mastar  Wynter  said  unto  Mastar  Drake,  that  he 
shuld  be  saffe  of  his  person,  and  he  would  warrant  hym 
yf  he  did  corny tt  hym  to  his  custodye. 

Then  Drake,  a  little  pawsinge,  sayd :  "  Loe,  then,  my 
masters,  quoth  he,  "  we  must  thus  doe,  we  must  nayle  him 
closse  under  the  hatches  and  return  home  agayne,  with- 
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oute  makynge  any  voyage,  and  yf  youw  will  do  so,  say 
your  mindes."  Then  a  companye  of  desperate  banck- 
wrouptes  that  could  not  lyve  in  their  [own]  countrye  with- 
out the  spoyle  of  that  as  others  had  gotten  by  the  swete  of 
their  browes  cryed,  "  God  forbyde,  good  Generall,"  whiche 
voice  was  no  less  attentively  herde,  for  there  nedyd  no 
spur  to  a  willing  horse.  Thus  wyllynge  Mastar  Dowghtie 
to  prepare  for  his  deathe,  and  havynge  geven  hym  one 
whole  day's  respite  to  set  all  things  in  order,  he  ryse  and 
departyed,  alwayes  promisinge  that  his  continuall  prayers 
to  God  should  not  cease,  that  it  would  please  God  to  put 
into  his  heade  how  he  myght  do  hym  good. 

But  he  had  so  often  afore  sworn  that  he  wuld  hange 
hym,  that  I  think  at  this  present  [time]  he  ment  to  do 
hym  little  good. 

Thus  Mastar  Dowghty,  contynuing  all  this  nyght,  the 
next  day,  and  the  second  nyght  in  his  prayers,  excepte 
some  small  tyme  that  he  used  in  setting  his  worldly 
busyness  in  some  staye,  and  distributinge  to  such  as  he 
thought  good,  such  thinges  as  he  then  had  with  hym,  was 
comanded  to  prepare  hym  selfe  and  to  make  hym  readie 
to  dye. 

Then  Mastar  Dowghtye  with  a  more  cheerfull  counten- 
ance then  evar  he  had  in  all  his  lyfe  to  the  showe,  as  one 
that  dyd  altogether  contempne  lyffe,  prayed  him  that  ere 
he  dyed  he  might  receive  the  sacrament,  which  was  not 
only  grauntyd  him,  but  Drake  hyme  selfe  offered  to 
accompany  hym  to  the  Lord's  table,  for  the  which  Mastar 
Dowghtie  gave  hym  herty  thanks,  nevar  once  termyng 
hym  [other]  then  "  my  good  captayne." 

Mastar  Drake  withall  offered  hym  to  make  choyse  of  his 
owne  deathe,  as  yf  he  would,  and  for  that  he  sayd  he  was 
a  gentleman  he  should  but  losse  his  heade;  the  whiche 
kinde  of  deathe  was  most  agreeable  to  hys  minde,  in  as 
much  as  he  must  needs  dye. 
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But  in  fine,  they  together  receyved  the  Lord's  suppere, 
the  whiche  I  do  even  assure  my  self  e,  that  he  dyd  take  with 
as  uncorruptyd  a  mynd  as  evar  dyd  any  innocente  of  the 
worlde,  for  he  sure  shewed  hym  selfe  to  have  all  hys 
affiance  and  onely  trust  in  God,  [for]  he  shew'd  him  selfe 
so  valiant  in  this  extremetye  as  the  worlde  myght  wonder 
at,  he  seemed  to  have  conquered  deathe  itselfe,  and  it  was 
not  sene  that  of  all  thys  day  before  his  deathe,  that  evar 
he  altered  one  jot  his  countenaunce,  but  kept  it  as  stayde 
and  firme  as  yf  he  had  had  some  message  to  delivar  to 
some  noble  man. 

They  havynge  thus  receyved  the  sacrament  there  was  a 
banckett  made  suche  as  the  place  might  yelde,  and  there 
they  dyned  together,  in  which  tyme  the  place  of  execution 
being  made  readye,  aftar  dynnar,  as  one  not  willing  any 
longer  to  delaye  the  time,  [he]  tolde  the  Generall  that  he 
was  readye  as  sone  as  it  pleased  hym,  but  prayed  him  that 
he  myght  speake  aloane  with  hym  a  few  words,  withe  the 
whiche  they  two  talked  aparte  the  space  of  halfe  a  quarter 
of  an  howre,  and  then  with  bylls  and  staves  he  was  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  shewyd  him  selfe  no 
less  valyant  then  all  the  time  afore;  for  first,  here 
knelynge  on  his  knees,  he  first  prayed  for  the  queene's 
Majesty  of  England  his  sovereigne  lady  and  mastres,  he 
then  prayed  to  God  for  the  happy  success  of  the  voyadge, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  turn  it  to  the  profite  of  his  countreye, 
he  remembered  also  there  dyvars  his  good  friends,  and 
especially  Sir  William  Wynter,  praying  Mastar  John 
Wynter  to  comend  hym  to  that  good  knyght,  all  which  he 
ded  with  so  cherefull  a  countenaunce  as  yf  he  had  gone  to 
some  great  prepared  banqwet,  the  whiche  I  sure  thinke 
that  he  was  fully  resolved  that  God  had  provided  for  him. 

So  at  the  laste,  turnynge  to  the  Generall,  he  sayde  : 

"  Nowe,  truly,  I  may  say,  as  did  ser  Thomas  More,  that 
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he  that  cuts  off  my  heade  shall  have  litle  honestie,  my 
necke  is  so  shorte." 

So  turynge  hym  and  lokynge  aboute  on  the  hole  company, 
he  desyred  them  all  to  forgyve  hym,  and  especially  some 
that  he  dyd  perceyve  to  have  displasure  borne  them  for  his 
sake,  whereof  Thomas  Cuttle  was  one,  Hugh  Smythe  was 
anothar,  and  dyvars  others;  whereupon  Smythe  prayed 
hym  to  say  before  the  Generall  then,  whethar  evar  they 
had  any  conference  together  that  myght  sound  to  hys  pre- 
judice or  detryment? 

He  toke  it  at  his  deathe,  that  neythar  he  nor  anye  man 
els  evar  practized  any  trechereye  towards  the  Generall 
wyth  hym,  neyther  dyd  he  himselfe  evar  thinke  any 
villainous  thought  agaynst  him.  Then  he  prayed  him  to 
be  good  unto  the  same  Hugh  Smythe,  and  to  forgive  him 
for  his  sake.  So  the  Generall  sayd : 

"'  Well,  Smythe,  for  Mastar  Dowghtie's  sake,  and  at  his 
request,  I  forgyve  the,  but  by  the  lyfe  of  God,"  quoth  he, 
"  I  was  determined  to  have  neyled  thye  ears  to  the  pyllory , 
and  to  have  cut  them  off;  but  become  an  honest  man  here- 
after" 

So  then  Master  Dowghtie,  imbrasynge  the  Generall, 
namynge  him  his  good  Capitaine,  bad  hym  farewell,  and 
so  byddinge  the  hole  company  farewell,  he  layde  his  heade 
to  the  bloke,  the  which  being  stricken  off,  Drake  moaste 
despightfully  made  the  heade  to  be  taken  up  and  shewed 
to  the  hole  company,  hymselfe  sayenge,  "Loo,  this  is  the 
end  of  traytors." 

Such  is  the  remarkable  story  told  by  John  Cooke,  which 
we  must  admit  places  the  fate  of  the  miserable  man  in  a 
light  which  excites  our  sympathies  for  him,  and  our  mis- 
givings as  to  the  humanity  of  Drake. 

From  this  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  Cooke  views  Drake 
as  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer.  His  purpose  is  to  tell  the  story 
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of  Doughty.  This  he  does  with  a  fullness  of  detail  and  an 
explicitness  which  go  far  to  establish  his  veracity  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  He  was  endowed  with  a  wonderfully 
tenacious  memory.  He  had  the  faculty  not  uncommonly 
met  with  either  amongst  unsophisticated  minds,  of 
repeating  a  conversation  with  accuracy.  Above  all,  the 
various  incidents  seemed  to  have  left  deep  impressions 
upon  his  mind. 

For  us  the  chief  point  to  notice  is,  the  vivid  life-like 
touches  with  which  each  statement  is  enlivened.  His  tale 
has  the  "  ring  "  of  truth  in  it. 

Ned  Bright,  holding  up  his  finger,  and  chuckling  over 
his  silly  cackle,  "How  like  you  this  gear,  sirra?"  How 
convincing  an  incident.  But  it  is  the  personality  of  Drake 
himself  as  he  appeared  to  this  poor  fellow  that  is  brought 
so  strikingly  before  our  eyes,  not  the  stuffed  effigy  of 
Fuller,  or  the  Pecksniffian  caricature  of  the  "World 
Encompassed,"  but  Drake,  truculent,  choleric,  with  "his 
oathes  which  he  at  no  time  scanted,"  the  masterful  captain 
of  a  motley  crew  of  seamen  and  adventurers ! 

But  though  Drake  does  thus  appear  a  brutal  bully, 
tyrannical,  and  overbearing,  let  us  remember  that  he  was 
wrought  up  to  desperation.  It  was  that  cursed  system  of 
subordinating  the  sea  officers  and  the  seamen,  to  military 
men,  or  men  of  aristocratic  birth  with  military  training, 
which  Drake  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  it  is  one  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen  that  they 
overthrew.  The  gentlemen  adventurers  formed  a  trouble- 
some and  unruly  element  enough,  without  a  Doughty  to 
foment  discord  and  discontent  among  them.  Whatever 
were  Doughty's  motives,  whether  mere  jealousy  of  Drake's 
appointment  to  the  supreme  command,  or  whether  acting 
as  Lord  Burghley's  secret  agent  for  the  hindering  of  the 
voyage,  it  was  clear  to  Drake's  mind  that  an  example  must 
be  made  of  him  if  the  voyage  was  to  be  gone  on  with. 
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He  knew  that  Doughty  had  influence  and  friends,  hence 
he  contrives  that  the  execution  shall  appear  as  the  act  of 
a  majority  of  the  ship's  companies.  Doughty  had  been 
sent  as  "  captain  of  the  land  forces,"  whatever  that  might 
be  in  effect,  and  took  care  to  give  out  that  his  position  and 
authority  were  equal  to  Drake's  authority.  But  Francis 
Drake  would  not  have  been  Francis  Drake  if  he  had 
recognised  a  divided  authority!  It  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  but  one  authority,  and  by  the  execution  of 
Doughty  he  established  that  beyond  dispute,  and  overawed 
the  restless  gentleman-adventurer  element.  Of  course  "  it 
was  not  an  amiable  action."  But  the  event  proved  Drake 
to  be  right.  From  that  time  his  reputation  as  a 
disciplinarian  was  unrivalled.  "  I  will  have  the  gentle- 
man to  haul  and  draw  with  the  mariner,"  he  said,  and  the 
gentlemen  had  to  do  it. 

As  for  Doughty  himself,  we  need  not  look  upon  him  as 
the  suffering  saint  and  persecuted  innocent  of  the  chaplain's 
story.  That  curious  piece  of  work  belongs  to  the  literature 
of  eulogy,  the  fulsome  epitaph,  which  our  forefathers 
thought  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  edify,  instruct,  and 
reprove.  Cooke's  narrative  shows  that  he  died  as  the  men 
of  his  time  usually  did,  when  they  saw  the  game  was  up, 
not  without  making  a  show  of  courage,  and  resolution,  and 
even  with  a  jest.  He  was  a  victim  to  the  toils  and  meshes 
of  intricate  policy.  It  was  an  age  of  intrigue,  plot  and 
counterplot. 

But  Drake  was  something  else  than  the  tyrannical  and 
revengeful  man  which  he  appeared  to  John  Cooke.  He 
was  aiming  at  something  of  higher  value  than  the  treasures 
of  Spain.  He  had  a  great  lesson  to  teach  his  country,  and 
Doughty  had  stood  in  the  way  of  that  great  lesson,  and 
therefore  Doughty  must  be  removed.  That  was  all.  A 
man  of  unconquerable  will,  he  possessed,  in  a  special 
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degree  the  power,  essential  to  the  man  of  action,  of  always 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  it. 

England's  debt  to  Drake  and  his  fellows  cannot  be 
measured. 

The  more  we  study  the  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
more  we  stand  in  amazement  at  the  peril  to  which  the 
country  was  repeatedly  brought  by  the  wayward  and 
inconsistent  acts  of  the  sovereign  and  the  fumbling  policy 
of  her  statesmen,  from  which  the  courage  of  the  "sea- 
dogs"  alone  rescued  it. 

They  left  us  a  kingdom  none  can  take, 

The  realm  of  the  circling  sea, 
To  be  ruled  by  the  rightful  sons  of  Blake 

And  the  Rodneys  yet  to  be. 


"  CHESTNUTS." 
By  W.  E.  CREDLAND. 

A  GENTLE  and  lovable  friend  of  mine,  gracious  and 
genial  withal,  a  warm  appreciator  of  the  witty  jest 
and  humorous  story,  and  thereof  himself  a  raconteur  of 
irresistible  charm  and  infinite  variety,  has  the  delicate 
fancy  of  carrying  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  a  dried  and 
wrinkled  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  one  of  our  finest  forest 
trees.  It  is  a  withered  chestnut,  "  beated  and  lined  with 
tanned  antiquity,"  and  whenever  he  hears  a  "  new  "  story, 
it  is  his  habit  to  take  this  chestnut  tenderly  from  its 
resting  place,  gaze  thereon  pensively  for  a  moment  as  it 
reposes  in  his  open  palm,  and  then  slowly  replace  it.  The 
fruit  and  the  action  are  symbolical;  a  mildly  reproachful 
reproof  is  suggested  rather  than  expressed,  with  somewhat 
too  of  genial  sadness,  so  that  you  feel,  if  you  outrage  the 
susceptibilities  of  your  hearer  unwittingly,  that  there  will 
be  ready  and  kindly  forgiveness. 

So  deeply  bedded  in  our  bones  has  become  the  habit  of 
"  swapping  stories  "  that  we  laugh  heartily  ere  the  jest  is 
finished,  and  never  realise,  unless  in  an  unwary  moment 
we  ponder  over  the  matter  in  cold  blood,  how  automatic 
the  laughter  has  been.  Then  it  is  that  the  dust  of  endless 
ages,  blown  lightly  aside  for  a  moment,  settles  once  more 
upon  the  virgin  freshness  of  the  story  heard  but  yesterday, 
and  the  wisdom  of  him  who  said  that  the  happiness  of  a 
jest  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  who  hears  it,  is  made  manifest. 
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For,  as  a  rule,  the  novelty  of  a  "  good  thing "  is  not 
enhanced  by  cross-examination;  its  brightness,  in  sooth, 
rapidly  fades,  it  shrinks,  hesitates  and  stammers,  and  soon 
you  discover  it  to  be  a  variation,  masquerading  in  guise  so 
modern  and  natural  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect,  of  some 
joke  coeval  with  the  spring-time  of  the  world.  There  is 
nothing  whatever,  unless  it  be  love  and  whist — as 
Sarah  Battle  would  have  us  believe — in  which  the  "  rigour 
of  the  game,"  and  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  company  are 
so  essential  to  perfect  happiness,  as  in  the  pleasant 
exchange  of  joyous  anecdotes.  When  the  ideal  conditions 
are  established,  the  soul  is  attuned  to  receive,  and  does 
mightily  enjoy,  whatever  is  presented,  the  demons  of 
question  and  doubt  are  put  to  rest,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
morrow  that  we  become  analytical. 

There  are  nine-and-ninety  ways  of  writing  tribal  lays, 
Mr.  E/udyard  Kipling  asserts,  and  the  not  less  humorous 
Mark  Twain,  in  a  philosophic  excursus  into  the  allied 
domain  of  the  joke,  with  the  object  of  discovering  its 
origin  and  habitat,  finds  that  all  our  vast  wealth  of  good 
stories  may  be  reduced  to  an  aboriginal  nine.  This  is  a 
severe  limitation,  unless  the  humorist  thereby  intended  a 
sly  hit  at  the  Nine  Muses,  from  whom  all  the  world's 
literature,  jokes  included,  might  easily  have  emanated. 
The  jocose  author  of  a  work  frequently  fathered  on  the 
serious-minded  Hierocles,  who  flourished  as  a  neoplatonic 
philosopher  some  time  in  the  fifth  century,  was  more 
generous  than  this,  for  after  much  painful  research  into 
the  bona-fides  of  the  jokes  of  his  period,  he  admitted 
twenty-one  to  the  honour  of  originality.  Somewhat  later 
another  curious  inquirer  increased  the  number  of  good 
stories  to  thirty-eight,  but  he  disturbs  our  faith  in  him  by 
insinuating  that  thirty-seven  of  them  could  not  be  told 
before  ladies.  In  any  case,  there  is  here  a  happy  hunting 
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ground  for  those  entertaining  people,  the  folklorists,  who 
have  taken  our  household  tales  and  traced  them  all  to  a 
few  types  which  they  style  story-radicals.  There  is  hardly 
anything  on  earth  more  conservative  than  a  story-radical. 
However  much  the  dear  little  story  may  turn  and  twist 
and  try  to  persuade  you  that  it  is  quite  original,  it  is  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  ruthless  folklorist  takes  it  by  the 
throat,  strips  it  of  its  finery,  and  you  behold  the  blushing 
story-radical  in  all  its  nakedness.  Why  should  he  not 
play  the  same  hilarious  game  with  the  anecdote  and  the 
joke?  Something  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted,  notably, 
in  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  "  Studies  in  Jocular  Literature,"  but 
wit  and  humour  are  more  volatile  and  elusive  than  the 
fairy  tale,  and  they  have,  as  yet,  successfully  evaded 
scientific  classification. 

Britain's  Solomon,  King  James  the  First,  is  credited 
with  the  saying  that  he  was  a  bold  man  who  ate  the  first 
oyster.  That  pioneer's  name  was  not  recorded  even  on 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  name  of  the  first  joker  is  equally 
shrouded  in  mystery,  though  it  is  to  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  earliest  specimen  of  humour.  The  caricaturist  was 
amusing  his  fellow-creatures  long  before  the  writer  vied 
with  him,  and  he  holds  his  own  triumphantly  to-day.  Yet 
such  jests  of  the  ancients  as  have  come  down  to  us  are 
but  indifferent  fun.  Those  Pre-raphaelites  in  the 
art  of  humour  seem  to  have  had  a  Scotch  strain  in 
their  composition  for  they  "  jok'd  wi'  deefeculty." 
That  we  have  lost  the  standard  by  which  they 
should  be  judged  may  be  the  cause  of  our  inability  to 
appreciate  them.  They  have  left  us,  however,  the  broad 
lines  on  which  a  classification  of  jocularities  may  be 
attempted.  These  are — the  Eiddle,  the  Epigram,  the 
Apologue  or  Tale,  the  Repartee,  the  Quibble  and  the  Pun. 
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Instances  of  the  apologue  and  the  riddle  occur  in  the 
Bible,  and  later  the  Greeks,  in  the  "  Deipnosophistae  "  and 
the  "  Hetairae,"  left  us  some  grains  of  heterodox  Attic 
salt.  Their  savour  has  woefully  oozed  out  now,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  select  a  sample  retaining  anything  resembling 
the  true  flavour.  The  reply  of  the  lady  to  whom  an 
admirer  sent  a  cask  of  wine  commending  its  age  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  "very  small  for  its  age,"  still 
appeals  to  us,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

Many  of  the  facetiae  ascribed  to  the  Greek  Hierocles 
consist  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  simpletons.  This 
form  of  popular  story  has  ever  been  widely  prevalent 
in  the  East,  and  most  of  the  Greek  variants  are  migrants 
from  India.  They  are  also  the  indirect  originals  of  some 
of  the  bulls  and  blunders  we  now  father  upon  Irishmen  or 
Highlanders.  From  them  came  also  the  delectable  stories 
relating  the  deeds  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  innumerable  silly  sons  and  noodles 
which  still  rouse  the  laughter  of  German  and  Buss  so 
uproariously.  These  stories  of  Hierocles  excellently 
illustrate  the  vitality  of  the  joke,  and  the  impossibility  of 
saying  good  things  except  in  some  fresh  way.  We  read, 
for  instance,  of  the  man  who  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  buy 
him  two  slave  boys  of  fifteen  years  each,  and  who  inquired 
whether  if  he  could  not  find  such  a  pair  "would  one  of 
thirty  do?"  A  similar  idea  constitutes  the  humour  in  a 
saying  attributed  to  Douglas  Jeirold,  who  regretted  that  a 
wife  of  forty  could  not,  like  a  bank  note  for  that  amount, 
be  exchanged  for  two  twenties.  There  is,  too,  the  tale  of 
how  three  men,  a  fool,  a  bald  man,  and  a  barber,  making 
a  journey  in  company,  agreed  to  watch  in  turn  during 
the  night.  It  was  the  barber's  watch  first,  and  to  pass  the 
time  he  propped  up  the  sleeping  noodle,  shaved  his  head, 
and  when  his  time  for  watching  came,  awoke  him.  Feeling 
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his  head  bare,  lie  cried  :  "  What  a  fool  this  barber  is,  for 
he  has  roused  the  bald  man  instead  of  me  !"  The  thousand 
years  later  variant  of  this  story  is  told  of  a  Highlander, 
raw  from  his  native  heath,  who  put  up  at  an  inn  in 
Perth,  and  was  obliged  to  share  his  bed  with  a  negro. 
Some  coffee-room  jokers  stole  upstairs  in  the  night  and 
blacked  his  face.  Very  early  in  the  morning  he  was 
aroused,  got  up,  and  seeing  his  face  in  the  glass,  shouted 
in  a  rage,  "  Hoots !  the  silly  body  has  waukined  the  wrang 
man."  Jokelets  such  as  that  concerning  the  horse,  cleverly 
trained  by  its  owner  to  live  on  one  straw  a  day,  dying, 
however,  just  when  the  trick  was  perfected,  and  which 
we  now  allot  to  an  old  wife  and  her  cow;  that  of  the 
man  who  carried  about  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  the  house 
he  had  to  sell;  of  the  wise  scholar  who  read  that  ravens 
sometimes  lived  a  hundred  years,  and  bought  one  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  statement;  and  of  the  man  who  stuffed 
a  jar  with  feathers  so  that  he  might  have  a  soft  pillow, 
now  appropriated  to  an  Irishman  who  was  persuaded  that, 
having  slept  on  one  feather,  he  had  indulged  in  a  feather 
bed,  are  all  told  by  the  jolly  old  author  of  the  "Asteia," 
the  book  attributed  to  Hierocles.  Hierocles,  however,  has 
probably  no  claim  to  have  his  name  linked  with  the 
"Asteia."  The  author,  rather,  is  unknown,  and  being 
nameless,  deserves  our  thanks.  We  shall  laugh  again  and 
again  at  his  stories  in  some  other  form,  and  so  will  our 
posterity  to  the  end  of  time. 

That  the  modern  adapter  has  frequently  improved  011 
the  original  suggestion  must  be  admitted.  In  the  Greek 
"  Anthologia  "  occurs  this  epigram  :  — 

A  Blockhead,  bit  by  fleas,  put  out  the  light, 

And  chuckling  cried,  "  Now  you  can't  see  to  bite  !  " 

On    the     well-established    principle     in     anecdote     of 
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"  piling-on  "  the  interest,  this  ancient  wheeze  has  been 
transformed  into  a  really  good  story,  as  thus :  — 

Two  Irishmen  in  the  West  Indies,  being  sorely  pestered 
with  mosquitoes,  kept  their  light  burning  in  hopes  of 
scaring  them  off,  but  finding  this  did  not  answer,  one 
suggested  that  they  should  extinguish  the  light,  and  thus 
puzzle  their  tormentors  to  find  them,  which  was  done. 
Presently  the  other,  observing  the  light  of  a  firefly  in  the 
room,  called  his  bedfellow :  "  Arrah,  Mike,  sure  your 
plan's  no  good,  for  bedad,  here's  one  of  them  looking  for 
us  wid  a  lantern." 

To  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  Greek  stories,  there  must 
be  modern  parallels,  but  we  do  not  recall  any  at  the 
moment.  Here  is  the  story : 

The  father  of  a  man  of  CumaB  having  died  at  Alexandria, 
the  son  dutifully  took  the  body  to  the  embalmers.  When 
he  returned  at  the  appointed  time  to  fetch  it  away,  there 
happened  to  be  a  number  of  bodies  in  the  same  place,  so  he 
was  asked  if  his  father  had  any  peculiarity  by  which  his 
body  might  be  recognised,  and  the  youth  after  thoughtful 
pondering  replied,  "  He  had  a  cough." 

English  jocular  literature,  excluding  Chaucer's  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  first  and  still  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  among  the  "  monstrous  regiment "  of  jest 
books  which  our  Press  has  created,  are  the  "  Hundred 
Merry  Tales  "  and  the  "  Merry  Tales  and  Quick  Answers  " 
printed  in  the  days  of  Bluff  King  Hal.  Into  these  were 
gathered  stories  which  for  ages  had  been  the  current  coin 
of  oral  tradition  throughout  Europe.  Many  of  these  jests 
are  of  the  kind  unrelated  now,  but  they  are  valuable 
beyond  estimation  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  language 
and  life  of  the  people  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  the 
migration  of  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  from  one  country 
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to  another.  Next  followed  the  "  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad 
Men  of  Gotham,"  current  in  manuscript  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  first  printed  about  1560.  It  was  a 
favourite  device  of  the  old  tellers  of  noodle  stories  to  locate 
them  in  some  place  famous  for  the  silliness  of  its 
inhabitants.  Gotham,  assumed  to  be  in  Nottinghamshire, 
was  one  of  these  thrice  happy  localities,  and  its  merry  mad 
men  were  a  delightful  crew.  One  of  their  remarkable 
exploits,  sometimes  yet  remembered  with  a  smile,  was 
their  endeavour  to  cage  a  cuckoo.  The  old  chronicle  thus 
relates  the  tale  :  — 

On  a  time  the  men  of  Gotham  would  have  pinned  in  the 
cuckoo,  whereby  she  should  sing  all  the  year,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  town  they  made  a  hedge  round  in  compass, 
and  they  had  got  a  cuckoo  and  put  her  into  it,  and  said, 
"  Sing  here  all  the  yeare,  and  thou  shalt  lack  neither  meat 
nor  drink."  The  cuckoo,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  herself 
encompassed  within  the  hedge,  flew  away.  "  A  vengeance 
on  her ! "  said  they.  "  We  made  not  our  hedge  high 
enough." 

It  was  some  of  these  wise  men  who  went  a-fishing  and 
lamented  that  one  of  their  number  was  drowned,  because 
when  they  counted  up  each  man  forgot  to  count  himself; 
it  was  one  of  them  who,  when  he  would  go  courting,  was 
advised  by  his  mother  to  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  the  girl,  and 
did  so  literally ;  it  was  they  who  drowned  an  eel,  who  raked 
a  pond  to  secure  a  green  cheese  (the  moon),  which  they 
saw  beneath  the  water ;  it  was  they  who  discovered  an  egg 
in  a  mare's  nest,  and  performed  a  hundred  more  equally 
mad  pranks.  These  things  are  generally  done  in  our  time 
by  Irishmen.  It  was  an  Hibernian  who  could  not  count 
the  pigs  because  one  would  run  about,  who  shook  the 
patient  before  administering  the  medicine  because  it  said 
on  the  bottle  uto  be  well  shaken  before  taken,"  and  who 
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gave  his  liens  hot  water  to  make  them  lay  boiled  eggs. 
"  Merry  Andrew "  Borde  was  long  believed  to  have  com- 
piled the  Gotham  Tales,  but  his  authorship  has  been  shown 
to  be  impossible  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Clouston  in  his  "Book  of 
Noodles."  He  may  have  had  a  hand  in  some  of  the  other 
facetiae  reprinted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  remarkable 
collection  of  this  literature  entitled  by  him  "  Shakespeare 
Jest  Books/5  for  Borde  was  a  jovial  soul,  and  the  cause  of 
much  mirth  in  others. 

From  these  old  jest-books  to  the  days  of  Joe  Miller  there 
is  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  with  but  slight  compensa- 
tion in  interest  or  brilliancy.  The  original  "  Joe  Miller's 
Jests  "  was  published  as  a  shilling  pamphlet  in  1739.  It 
has  become  one  of  those  rarities  much  desired  by  the 
"  curious."  Honest  Joe  Miller,  the  comedian,  was  not  the 
author  of  his  jest-book,  his  name  having  been  impudently 
appropriated  by  a  Grub  Street  compiler.  He  would  have 
blushed  at  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  jests  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  others.  Yet  the  collection  is  undeniably  interesting, 
because  it  includes  authentic  anecdotes  of  a  number  of 
men  whose  names  live  in  literature  and  history.  All  that 
is  best  in  "  Joe  "  is  preserved  by  Mark  Lemon  in  his  "  Jest 
Book  "  forming  one  of  the  pretty  little  "  Golden  Treasury 
Series."  Therein  figure,  in  addition,  the  wits  and 
humorists  of  a  later  and  brighter  era,  Sheridan  and 
Matthews,  Sydney  Smith  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  many 
another  whose  joyous  sayings  have  increased  the  gaiety  of 
nations. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Editor  of  the  "Yorkshire  Post." 


THE    HA  YEN    UNDER    THE    HILL. 
By  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

T^HE  Yorkshire  Esk  rises  on  Farndale  Moor.  For  some 
miles  it  is  only  a  little  whispering  streamlet  of  no 
particular  consequence,  and  there  are  numerous  other 
becks  in  its  neighbourhood.  But,  below  Glaisdale,  where 
Esk  knows  the  shelter  of  steep  banks  and  ancient  woods 
she  enters  upon  her  full  glory.  Now  the  larch  woods  of 
Arncliffe  look  down  upon  her  deep  pools  where  the  salmon 
leap,  and  the  fisher  tells  of  goodly  sport  and  well-filled 
creels;  now  her  whispering  shallows  carry  her  waters 
seaward  with  that  soft  music  which  belongs  to  rippling 
streams.  The  desolation  of  the  'moorland  is  forgotten, 
and,  reaching  the  grey  bridge  at  Sleights,  she  wanders 
awhile  by  green  pastures  and  pours  her  flood  into  the  still 
reaches  of  Ruswarp  dam. 

Some  of  the  place-names  which  still  cling  about  this 
eastern  seaboard,  and  the  moorlands  near  by,  recall  the 
fact  that  the  Norse  vikings  often  ravaged  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Goathland,  a  moorland  place  near  Whitby, 
is  a  name  clearly  derived  from  Gothland,  a  district  of 
Sweden,  which  leads  one  to  speculate  that  in  the  days 
when  Whitby  was  known  by  the  Saxon  name  of 
Streoneshalh  these  moorland  places  were  doubtless  often 
the  scenes  of  fierce  conflicts  when  man  was  ever  at  war 
with  man.  But  if  the  moorland  hides  many  a  dark  story 
which  is  still  untold,  what  varying  changes  of  fortune  the 
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river  might  tell  of  if  we  could  but  get  at  the  heart  of 
her  mystery.  For  Esk,  rising  in  the  bleak  moorlands,  and 
flowing  by  woods  of  pine  and  alder,  and  fair  pastures,  and 
tangled  thickets,  has  lost  her  ancient  heritage  and  her 
glories  have  departed  from  her.  But  she  is  beauteous  still 
in  these  days  of  her  adversity ;  and  if  she  now  fails  to  send 
forth  great  ships  upon  her  tideway  she  still  preserves  shy 
haunts  for  the  disport  of  Sabrina  and  her  nymphs.  Below 
Huswarp  the  river  is  tidal,  and  one  soon  comes  upon 
the  deserted  shipbuilding  yard,  and  the  bare  poles  where 
the  ships  used  to  lie  in  the  building  stand  up  gaunt  and 
desolate  against  the  sky.  Probably  few  visitors  to  Whitby 
in  these  days  of  its  decline  ever  trouble  their  heads  about 
the  various  changes  of  fortune  which  have  passed  over 
the  quaint  old  town.  Yet  the  different  phases  of  its 
history  are  full  of  interest  both  to  the  antiquary  and  the 
student  of  national  commerce,  while  the  record  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  a  certain  pathos  from  the  fact  that  what 
was  formerly  one  of  the  busiest  centres  of  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  in  the  kingdom  should  have  so  far  declined 
from  its  greatness.  Time  was  when  great  steel  ships 
were  built  here,  but  for  these  two  years  past  the  yard  has 
been  closed,  and  now  the  pathways  are  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds  and  the  busy  sound  of  the  shipwright's 
hammer  is  heard  no  more.  So,  too,  the  alum  and  jet 
industries  are  things  of  the  past,  and  to-day  nought 
remains  to  the  little  haven-town  but  its  fishing  and  the 
lingering  glory  of  its  old-time  prosperity. 

Now  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  romance  and  mystery 
of  the  place  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  its 
history  from  very  early  times  and  to  watch  its  gradual 
evolution  until  it  became  one  of  the  busiest  seaports  of  the 
country,  while  its  trading  ships  were  known  in  many  oi 
the  chief  harbours  of  the  world. 
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The  Monastery  of  Streoneshalh,  from  which  arose 
Whitby  Abbey,  was  founded  in  658  by  Oswy,  King  of 
Northumbria,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  Oswy  vowed  that 
if  God  granted  him.  the  victory  over  Penda,  the  Pagan 
King  of  Mercia,  he  would  devote  his  daughter,  Elfleda,  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  would  give  with  her  twelve 
manors  for  the  founding  of  monasteries.  Accordingly  one 
was  built  at  Streoneshalh,  that  being  Crown  land,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  Lady  Hilda,  descended  from 
the  Kings  of  Deira,  was  the  first  abbess.  In  658  she,  with 
the  young  Princess  Elfleda  and  ten  more  nuns  from 
Hartlepool,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Abbey.  Hilda, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Aiden,  ruled  over  the  Abbey  for 
thirty-three  years.  She  was  born  at  the  court  of  Cerdic, 
King  of  the  Britons,  25th  August,  614,  and  died  within 
the  Abbey  of  Streoneshalh  15th  November,  680,  having 
devoted  precisely  half  of  her  lifetime  to  monastic  work. 
Though  the  Abbey  was  first  intended  for  nuns  only,  after 
a  while  a  number  of  Benedictine  monks  were  admitted, 
chiefly  to  control  the  somewhat  autocratic  power  of  the 
Lady  Abbess.  To  the  period  of  Hilda's  rule  belongs  the 
rise  of  CaBdmon,  the  inspired  herdsman,  from  whose  lips 
came  the  first  great  English  song.  He  lived  in  the  secular 
habit  until  well  advanced  in  years.  He  was  little 
acquainted  with  letters,  and  appears  to  have  served  as 
an  attendant  upon  the  monks.  Sleeping  one  day  by  his 
horses  a  stranger  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Csedmon,  saying  : 
"Csedmon,  sing  me  a  song!"  He  replied:  "I  cannot 
sing !"  whereupon  the  stranger  repeated  his  request. 
"What  shall  I  sing?"  asked  the  herdsman.  "Sing  the 
beginning  of  creatures,"  replied  the  other.  Then  CaBdmon, 
inspired  with  a  genius  beyond  his  control,  began  to  sing 
verses  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  purport  of  which  was 
somewhat  as  follows  :  — 
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"We  are  now  to  praise  the  Almighty  Maker  of  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom,  to  extol  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  proclaim  the  noble  acts  of  the  Father 
of  Glory:  how  He,  being  the  Eternal  God,  became  the 
author  of  all  miracles;  and  first,  as  the  omnipotent 
preserver  of  the  human  race,  formed  heaven  for  the  sons 
of  men,  as  the  canopy  or  roof  of  their  house  .  .  .  ." 
and  other  praise  of  a  like  nature.  Such  is  the  version  of 
the  song  given  by  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Awaking  from  his  sleep  Casdmon  perfectly  remembered 
all  the  hymn  he  had  sung  in  his  dream.  In  the  morning 
he  came  before  the  Prior  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
gift  he  had  received.  The  Prior  carried  him  before  the 
Abbess,  and  she  ordered  him  to*  tell  his  dream  anew  before 
the  monks  and  nuns,  and  to  repeat  the  hymn.  This 
CaBdmon  did,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  heard 
him  that  he  had  indeed  received  a  divine  grace  from 
heaven.  Then  they  expounded  to  him  some  passages 
from  the  Scriptures,  desiring  him  to  put  these  into  verse, 
and  in  this  he  was  so  successful  that  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  forsake  the  secular  habit  and  become  a 
monk.  We  hear  little  of  the  Abbey  of  Streoneshalh  after 
the  death  of  Hilda  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  Danes  had  made  one  of  their 
earliest  attacks  upon  the  Northumbrian  seaboard,  when 
in  794  they  landed  at  Lindisfarne,  and  having  sacked  the 
monastery,  slain  the  monks  and  fired  the  building,  they 
put  to  sea  again  with  their  booty.  A  year  later  they 
followed  the  same  course  at  Jarrow,  but,  falling  in  with 
King  Ethelred,  they  were  somewhat  roughly  handled,  and 
fled  to  their  ships,  leaving  their  treasure  behind.  In  the 
years  that  followed  they  made  frequent  descents  upon  the 
coast.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  Norse  viking,  named 
Ragnar  Lodbrog,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ella,  a  prince  of 
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Northumbria,  by  whom  lie  was  tortured  and  slain,  when 
at  his  death  he  sang  that  strange  wild  song  of  which 
history  has  preserved  the  record.  When  his  sons,  Ingar 
and  Hubba,  heard  of  his  death  they  swore  to  avenge  their 
father.  Having  collected  a  great  fleet  of  warships  they 
sailed  for  England  in  the  spring  of  the  year  867.  The 
fleet  was  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  first,  under  Hubba, 
landed  at  Dunsley  Bay  (now  called  Sa,ndsend),  two  miles 
north  of  Streoneshalh ;  the  second,  under  the  command  of 
Ingar,  landed  at  Peak,  where  they  raised  their  standard 
bearing  the  design  of  a  raven.  This  place  lay  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Streoneshalh,  and  is  near  the  place  now 
known  as  Ravenscar.  Nothing  delighted  the  Norsemen 
more  than  to  plunder  and  burn  the  religious  houses,  and 
this  horde  of  warriors  at  once  advanced  upon  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Hilda.  What  could  the  poor  monks  and  nuns  do 
against  this  overpowering  force?  Upon  the  first  news  of 
the  landing  the  Abbot  Titus  and  some  of  the  monks  fled 
with  the  relics  of  St.  Hilda  to  a  place  of  safety.  Those 
that  remained,  monks  and  nuns,  were  maltreated  and 
afterwards  slain.  The  Abbey  was  plundered  and  burned, 
as  also  was  the  little  town  which  surrounded  it,  and  the 
whole  place  lay  in  ruins  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
when  the  abbey  was  restored  and  a  few  dwellings  sprang 
up  around  its  neighbourhood. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Normans  the  old  Saxon  name  of 
Streoneshalh  was  lost,  and  the  place  now  became  known  as 
Whitebay  or  Whitby. 

Coming  to  later  times  we  find  that  in  1540  the  town 
consisted  of  from  thirty  to  forty  houses;  with  not  more 
than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and  possessing  two  or  three 
trading  ships.  But,  towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  a  discovery  was  made  of  vast  importance  to  Whitby, 
which  at  once  raised  it  from  obscurity.  This  was  the 
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finding  that  the  coast  abounded  with  alum  rock.  A 
local  landowner,  one  Thomas  Chaloner  (afterwards  Sir 
Thomas),  of  Guisborough,  happened  to  be  travelling  in 
Italy,  and  visited  amongst  other  places,  the  Pope's  alum- 
works,  near  Rome.  It  was  the  only  alum-works  in 
Europe,  and  His  Holiness  derived  considerable  profits 
therefrom.  Now  this  observant  Mr.  Chaloner  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  a  mineral  of  a  like  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  He  was,  however, 
entirely  without  knowledge  of  the  process  of  alum-making, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  he  must  have  skilled  workmen  to 
assist  him  if  he  was  to  achieve  any  measure  of  success,  and 
where  better  could  he  find  them  than  in  the  Pope's  own 
works  ?  Accordingly  with  promises  of  very  heavy  rewards 
he  at  length  prevailed  on  two  or  three  of  the  workmen  to 
accompany  him  back  to  England.  But  as  the  discovery  of 
his  design  would  have  cost  the  enterprising  Yorkshireman 
his  life  he  had  the  men  put  up  in  large  casks  and  in  this 
manner  carried  secretly  aboard  a  ship  then  ready  to  sail 
for  England.  When  His  Holiness  discovered  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  upon  him  he  launched  his  curses 
upon  Mr.  Chaloner  and  his  associates  in  good  set  terms — 
which  may  still  be  read  in  detail  in  the  history-books. 
However,  the  work  was  commenced  at  Guisborough,  and 
was  so  successful  that  in  1600  a  competitor  arose  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  both  works  very  considerable 
profits  were  derived.  Then  in  1615  yet  another  works  was 
started  at  Sandsend,  which  led  the  way  to  many  others 
being  erected  along  the  coast.  As  coals — till  then  little 
known — were  required  for  alum-making  the  fishermen 
were  employed  continually  in  fetching  them  from  New- 
castle and  Sunderland.  They  next  adventured  themselves 
as  far  as  London  with  cargoes  of  alum.  Till  then,  it  is 
said,  no  skipper  had  ever  gone  so  far  as  London,  without 
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first  making  his  will,  as  it  was  considered  very  doubtful 
whether  he  would  return. 

So  the  prosperity  of  the  little  town  increased  year  by 
year.  When  Charles  II.  was  restored  the  town  numbered 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  had  about  thirty 
trading  ships.  In  1690  it  had  added  another  thousand  to 
its  population  and  its  fleet  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of 
eighty  tons  burden  and  upwards.  In  1734  it  possessed 
one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and  in  that  year  three  dry 
docks  were  built  on  the  oast  side  of  the  river.  The  year 
1753  saw  two  large  ships  fitted  out  for  the  Greenland 
Whale  Fishery,  which  were  so  successful  that  two  more 
accompanied  them  in  1755.  Within  ten  years  one  of  these 
vessels  brought  home  sixty-five  large  fish.  Twenty-three 
years  later  there  were  fifteen  ships  going  regularly  to 
Davis's  Straits  and  the  Greenland  seas.  In  1778  the 
Whitby  trading  fleet  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships.  The  town  at  that  time  could  boast  of  four 
factories  for  the  making  of  sail-cloth,  employing  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  spinners  and  weavers.  These 
factories  produced  about  five  thousand  yards  of  canvas 
weekly,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  disposed  of  to  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  Whitby  was  also  an 
important  shipbuilding  centre.  The  master  shipbuilders 
worked  in  the  yards  along  with  their  men  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  seven  in  the  evening.  There  were  usually  a 
dozen  ships  on  the  stocks  at  one  time,  and  about  twenty- 
five  were  launched  annually.  Some  of  these  were  of  six 
hundred  tons  burden. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  belonging  to  this 
port  in  1778  the  greater  number  were  employed  in  the  coal 
trade ;  some  four  or  five  went  yearly  to  Archangel,  Onega, 
and  other  ports  on  the  White  Sea;  several  went  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  France  and  to  Holland,  to  the  West 
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Indies,  and  to  America.  In  those  days  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  mariners  of  the  Esk  river  went  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  and  did  business  in  great  waters.  The  Whitby 
men  knew  well  every  cliff,  and  nab,  and  sheltered  bay  from 
the  Tyne  to  Wapping.  They  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
Greenland  whale  fishery;  and  their  blunt-bowed  trading- 
ships  were  familiar  sights  in  every  port  along  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  Whitby  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  were 
men  of  great  prosperity,  and  the  whaling,  both  on  the  high 
seas  and  ashore,  found  employment  for  vast  numbers  of 
the  townsfolk.  To  Whitby  came  the  great  navigator, 
James  Cook,  when  a  boy  in  his  teens.  He  had  fled  from  a 
hard  master  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  at  Staithes,  who 
conducted  a  general  store  hard  by  the  sign  of  the  Cod  and 
Lobster,  under  the  shelter  of  Coburn  Nab.  James  had 
haply  heard  the  talk  of  the  fishermen  as  they  gathered 
about  the  Staithe  of  a  warm  evening,  and  had  drunk  deep 
of  their  stories  of  the  wild  North  Sea.  Therefore  to 
Whitby  he  came  and  shipped  as  apprentice  aboard  a 
collier;  and  he  served  his  new  master  well,  and  sailed 
again  and  yet  again  from  the  little  red-roofed  haven  under 
the  hill,  until  finally  he  rose  to  be  skipper.  Then,  in  after 
years,  when  he  had  cut  a  pretty  considerable  figure  in  the 
pages  of  history,  he  must  needs  have  a  Whitby-built  ship 
to  sail  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  Southern  seas.  A  noble 
"three-decker"  was  the  Resolution,  and  what  a  shouting 
there  must  have  been  along  the  Whitby  Staithes  that  day 
when  the  great  vessel  shook  out  her  canvas  and  cleared  the 
harbour  bar !  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jacobs  has  laid  the  scene  of  "  The  Lost  Ship  "  at  Whitby, 
under  the  name  of  Tetby,  that  the  little  haven  has  supplied 
the  background  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Sylvia's  Lovers,"  while 
Miss  Linskill's  tales  of  the  North  Riding  are  well  known. 
So  might  a  garrulous  lover  run  on  in  praise  of  the 
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departed  glories  of  the  Yorkshire  Esk.  For  Whitby  town 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  historic  interest,  and  as 
its  buildings  and  external  features,  particularly  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  have  changed  but  little  in  the  course 
of  a  hundred  years  one  may  easily  picture  the  place  as  it 
appeared  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  But  the  glories  of 
the  river  remain,  and  the  breezy  moorlands  and  the  deep 
woods  of  Larpool.  The  idler  may  therefore  rejoice  that 
there  is  still  this  blessed  haven  of  rest  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  sandy  cliffs,  where  Hilda's  Abbey,  in  its  ruin,  looks 
yet  upon  the  Northern  Sea. 


THE    DECEITFUL   VENOMOUS   TONGUE. 

From  Drawings  by  F.  J.  Shields. 


THE    CONTENTIOUS    MAN. 


FROM  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  ASCENSION, 
HYDE  PAEK  PLACE,  LONDON. 

HHE  symbolic  designs  of  Violence  and  Deceit  previously 

given    in    this    Magazine,    are    here    followed    by 

individual  illustrations  of  Violence  and  Deceit  in  speech. 

These  two  figures  flank  on  either  side  that  of  St.  James  the 

less,  the  Apostle  who  so  powerfully  declaims, 

"  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !  And 
the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity,  so  is  the  tongue 
among  our  members,  that  it  defile th  the  whole  body,  and 
setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature ;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of 
hell." — James  iii.,  6. 

I.     THE  CONTENTIOUS  MAN. 

This  figure  therefore  illustrates  the  passion  of  Violence 
bursting  forth  in  fiery,  intemperate,  and  wrathful  words, 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  men. 

"As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a 
contentious  man  to  kindle  strife." — Proverbs  xxvi.,  21. 

II.     THE  DECEITFUL  VENEMOUS  TONGUE. 

An  innocent  maiden,  full  of  joy  in  the  blossoming  spring 
time,  is  suddenly  bitten  by  an  adder  hidden  in  the  grass. 

"  A  serpent  will  bite,  without  enchantment,  and  a  babbler 
is  no  better." — Eccles.  x.,  11. 

For  what  enchantment  of  sweet  Charity,  can  purge  the 
mischief  conceived  by  the  Slanderer's  heart,  or  assure  the 
innocent  from  the  adder's  poison  under  their  lips  ? 

"Whoso  privily  slandereth  his  neighbour,  him  will  I 

cut  off."— Psalms  cl.,  5. 

FREDERICK  J.  SHIELDS. 


GEOEGE    GISSING. 
By    ALLAN    MONKHOUSE. 

HPHE  abundance  of  records  will  make  the  writing  of 
history  an  afflicting  labour  presently,  and  yet  the 
historian  must  consent  to  the  co-existence  of  the  novelist 
and    may   even    presume    to    classify   him.       The    novel 
cannot  be  summarised,  and  if  it  be  written  in  good  faith  it 
gives  something  of  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  time.     Its 
historical  intention  is  at  most  secondary,  and  it  may  be 
that  the   work  of  the  greatest   may  have  less   historical 
significance — less,  at  least,  of  literal  truth — than  that  of 
smaller  men.      Gissing  is  not  a  small  man;  he  is  in  our 
time  a  figure  of  singular  interest,  compelling  in  a  high 
degree    sympathy    and    admiration,    but    even    his    most 
memorable  work  has  neither  the  form  nor  the  imagination 
of  his  greatest  contemporaries.     It  has  peculiar  force  and 
truth   and   a   remarkable   personal   interest.      Gissing,   as 
those  who  followed  something  of  his  fortunes  know,  had 
a  hard  life,  and  wrote  works  that  reflected  something  of  it. 
In  such  novels  as  "The  Nether  World"  and  "New  Grub 
Street,"  he  penetrated  to  an  expression  of  fortitude  in 
poverty  and  privation,  the  force  and  truth  of  which  have 
given  him  a  place  in  English  literature.     Such  books  are 
representative ;  they  make  a  part  of  the  essential  record  of 
our  generation. 

Gissing's  literary  adventure  was  of  somewhat  narrow 
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range.  He  was  of  the  unclassed,  intellectually  isolated,  an 
uncompromising  observer  of  several  phases  of  society; 
hindered  by  physical  ills,  often  falling  below  his  best 
standard  of  work,  yet  pressing  always  to  do  the  best  that 
was"  in  him.  A  life  of  continual  struggle  is  reflected  in  his 
books.  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
experiences  of  Reardon  or  Peak  is  his  own,  nor  whether 
Ryecroft's  philosophic  amiabilities  represent  a  specific 
change.  Gissing  permeates  his  work;  he  is  no  artificer 
aloof  but  lives  intensely  in  his  books.  They  represent,  in 
one  form  or  another,  the  ordeal;  they  tell  of  the  struggle 
in  the  depths  and  not  of  the  adventure  in  the  sunlight. 
We  can  believe  that  a  life  of  bitter  experiences  was  exalted 
by  this  great  artistic  effort.  Gissing  would  be  the  last  man 
to  ask  for  our  pity  and  yet  his  books  show,  very  remarkably, 
the  force  and  persistence  of  the  social  aspiration  which 
may  be  scorned  even  when  it  cannot  be  disregarded.  Several 
of  his  characters  struggle  upward,  not  only  towards  the 
spiritual  heights,  but  pathetically,  to  social  refinements. 
Yet,  where  Gissing  sojourned  he  lived.  At  once  he 
accepted  and  rebelled,  and  his  books  are  a  perpetual  revolt 
from  what  he  interpreted  with  profound  sympathy. 

A  French  critic,  Dr.  Bonnier,  of  Liverpool  University, 
has  suggested  a  luminous  comparison  between  Gissing  and 
Zola.  The  English  writer  has  not  all  the  calmness  of  the 
scientific  observer ;  he  knows  a  bitter  pleasure,  an  exquisite 
pain  of  revulsion.  Zola  observes  but  Gissing  lives,  and 
Gissing,  says  Dr.  Bonnier,  in  his  pictures  of  brutal  squalor, 
is  Zola's  superior  in  force.  And  it  is  not  only  himself 
that  Gissing  hurts;  he  has  no  mercy  on  his  readers.  He 
has  that  fine  ruthlessness  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal, 
disregards  the  tenderness  of  shrinking  nerves;  he  is  not 
afraid  to  turn  the  screw.  His  acquaintance  with  sad  misery 
is  not  that  of  the  tanned  galley  slave  with  his  oar.  He  is 
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not  lulled  to  the  dulness  of  acquiescence;  lie  endures  his 
privations  to  the  full.  Dr.  Bonnier  has  a  suggestive  theory 
of  Gissing.  It  is  that  his  misery  had  made  him,  that  his 
talent  was  to  express  the  agony  of  this  nether  world,  and 
that  the  personal  escape  was  the  intellectual  extinction. 
These  squalid  and  brutal  surroundings  had  made  him 
suffer  hut  it  was  in  suffering  that  his  vital  work  must  be 
done.  He  abandoned  them,  gained  peace  and  leisure,  and 
turned  to  a  mere  expression  of  ideals  and  opinions. 

"The  Nether  World"  is  not  throughout  of  Gissing's 
best  quality.  There  is  some  lack  of  vitality  in  the  story 
and  a  good  deal  of  matter-of-fact  narrative.  But  its 
tragic  squalor  is  magnificent.  The  workman  Hewett's 
marriage  with  "Miss  Barnes,"  a  woman  convicted  and 
punished  for  theft,  has  the  generous  idealism  of  revolt, 
and  in  the  fortunes  of  their  unhappy  family  the  physical 
and  the  moral  struggles  go  on  side  by  side.  Their  daughter 
Clara,  stimulated  by  the  instinct  of  youth,  has  yet  all  the 
family  capacity  for  wretchedness.  A  way  of  honour  and 
happiness  lies  before  her,  and  she  rejects  it  in  the  frightful 
exercise  of  those  incredible,  meaningless  antipathies  that 
dog  human  happiness.  With  all  his  sympathy  and  idealism 
Gissing  is  continually  preoccupied  with  these  arbitrary 
and  disastrous  antipathies  that  come  between  husband  and 
wife  or  between  friends  and  lovers.  Clara  Hewett  rebels 
against  the  misery  of  her  home  and  work,  and  chooses  the 
alternative  of  an  insidious,  dangerous  position  of  the 
barmaid  kind.  Her  lover,  Kirkwood,  a  character 
very  nobly  conceived,  sympathises  with  her,  and 
without  officious  iterations,  warns  her.  But  life  seems 
to  her  profoundly  unjust,  and  the  man's  appeal  for 
an  ordered  life, — a  devotion  to  the  principles  of  injustice, — 
involves  him  in  her  angry  condemnation.  Yet  she  cannot 
escape  from  the  promptings  of  a  nature  that  has  its  noble 
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chances.  Exhausted  with  a  long  walk  and  the  waste  of 
emotion  in  an  interview  with  her  lover,  she  accidentally 
breaks  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of  her  room  and  cuts 
her  finger. 

"  In  a  moment  she  watched  the  red  drops  falling  to  the 
floor,  then  hegan  to  sob  miserably,  almost  as  a  child  might 
have  done.  The  exertion  necessary  for  binding  the  wound 
seemed  beyond  her  strength;  sobbing  and  moaning,  she 
stood  in  the  same  attitude  until  the  blood  began  to  congeal. 
The  tears,  too,  she  let  dry  unheeded  upon  her  eyelashes 
and  her  cheeks;  the  mist  with  which  for  a  time  they 
obscured  her  vision  was  nothing  amid  that  cloud  of  misery 
which  blackened  about  her  spirit  as  she  brooded.  The 
acme  of  self-pity  was  followed  as  always  by  a  persistent 
sense  of  intolerable  wrong,  and  that  again  by  a  fierce 
desire  to  plunge  herself  into  ruin,  as  though  by  such  act 
she  could  satiate  her  instincts  of  defiance.  It  is  a  phase 
of  exasperated  egotism  common  enough  in  original  natures 
frustrated  by  circumstances — never  so  pronounced  as  in 
them  who  suffer  from  the  social  disease.  The  very  force 
of  sincerity,  which  Clara  could  not  but  recognise  in 
Kirkwood's  appeal,  inflamed  the  resentment  she  nourished 
against  him ;  she  felt  that  to  yield  would  be  salvation  and 
happiness,  yet  yield  she  might  not,  and  upon  him  she 
visited  the  anger  due  to  the  evil  impulses  in  her  own 
heart." 

She  is  in  the  wrong,  of  course,  but  such  truth  of 
character  and  mood  engages  our  anxious  sympathy.  The 
spiritual  waste  in  such  a  woman  is  excessive.  She  marries 
Kirkwood,  but  it  is  too  late  for  happiness.  His  generous 
affection,  subdued  by  time  and  circumstance  to  the  point 
of  honour  and  the  instinct  of  pity,  has  overcome  the  claims 
of  a  more  suitable  attachment,  her  own  disgrace  and,  worst 
of  all  in  this  world  of  physical  limitations,  her  disfigure- 
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ment.  Her  vapours,  her  caprices,  lier  desperate  revolts 
against  the  inevitable, — the  tragic  likeness  of  a  naughty 
child, — are  met  with  all  graciousness  of  concession  and 
appeal.  Kirkwood  persists,  in  dreadful  circumstances, 
sustained  by  a  kind  of  moral  consciousness;  and  we,  too, 
are  sustained  in  these  depressing  regions  by  the  moral 
interest  of  the  struggle.  Without  this  interest  the  nether 
world  would  become  too  terrible;  art  could  hardly  sustain 
the  burden.  The  exaltation  of  approval  for  these  obscure, 
heroic  struggles  overcomes  both  pity  and  disgust.  Yet 
Kirkwood  must  have  his  artifices,  his  stimulants;  the 
simplicities  of  heroism  are  not  sufficient.  The  toiler  in 
the  abyss  may  find  his  salvation  in  an  attitude,  a  pose. 
Any  device,  any  exhilaration  of  egotism  may  serve,  as  well 
as  a  great  supporting  principle,  to  avert  catastrophe.  At 
the  depths  of  their  privations  and  estrangement  Kirkwood 
says :  "  Mustn't  all  of  us  who  are  poor  stand  together  and 
help  one  another;  we  have  to  fight  against  the  rich  world 
that's  always  crushing  us  down,  down — whether  it  means 
to  or  not.  Those  people  enjoy  their  lives.  Well  I  shall 
find  my  enjoyment  in  defying  them  to  make  me  despair ! 
But  I  can't  do  without  your  help."  This  is  not  the 
language  of  philosophy,  but  its  appeal  has  the  profound 
instinctive  calculation  of  a  necessity  that  is  near  to  despair. 
Eeason  is  left  behind.  In  this  strait  the  appeal — addressed 
to  himself  as  much  as  to  her — is  to  the  primal  instinct  for 
battle,  but  the  aim  is  self-respect,  the  safety  of  the  soul. 
The  woman  is  on  another  moral  plane.  "Her  desire  to 
escape  was  due  to  a  fear  of  yielding,  of  suffering  her 
egotism  to  fail  before  a  stronger  will."  Yet  Kirkwood 
gains  some  small,  constrained  victory;  his  tough, 
indomitable  spirit  does  prevail,  and  the  poor  compromise 
continues  a  little  further.  We  do  not  see  the  end,  but 
such  victories  are  recorded  and  cannot  be  effaced.  It  is 
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the  martyrdom  of  such  men  as  Kirkwood  that  reconcile 
us  to  this  world.  "  Where  they  abode  it  was  not  all  dark. 
Sorrow  certainly  awaited  them,  perchance  defeat  in  even 
the  humble  aims  that  they  had  set  themselves,  but  at  the 
least  their  lives  would  remain  a  protest  against  these  brute 
forces  of  society  which  fill  with  wreck  the  abysses  of  the 
nether  world." 

A  prime  interest  of  Gissing's  is  the  instinct  of  escape 
from  this  nether  world.  It  is  an  instinct  that  may  be 
thwarted,  and  there  are  many  in  that  foul  region  that 
have  no  moral  existence,  no  desires  beyond  the  grossly 
material  nor  aspirations  except  for  the  social  elevation 
that  would  be  measured  by  the  humiliation  of  their  fellows. 
Gissing  speaks  from  experience,  and  he  shatters  the 
shallow  generalisation  that  no  one  is  wholly  bad — a  middle- 
class  fiction  merely  scientific,  plausible  in  its  limited 
application  to  those  comfortable  people  who  run  on  the 
lines.  Such  a  woman  as  Clem  in  "The  Nether  World" 
is,  in  any  moral  assay,  entirely  evil.  Her  cruelty  and 
rapacity  cannot  be  overlaid  by  any  convenient  virtues. 
Perhaps  Gissing  is  too  good  a  hater  to  be  an  unbiassed 
novelist.  He  has  not  only  the  interest  but  the  bitterness 
of  experience.  "  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,"  the  ironical 
title  of  which  is  a  kind  of  counterblast  to  complacency 
over  National  Progress,  he  gives  a  picture  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  unlovely  household  in  literature.  The  three 
sisters  who  embitter  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  householder 
at  De  Crespigny  Park,  Camberwell,  are  among  Gissing's 
most  brilliant  accomplishments.  To  one  of  them,  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  is  attributed  some  slight  stirrings  of 
camaraderie  and  a  very  respectable  tenacity  of  purpose, 
though  in  the  graces  and  decencies  of  life  she  is  almost 
as  deficient  as  her  sisters.  These  women  are  drawn 
with  detailed  truth;  they  are  a  disquieting  instance  of 
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suburban  leisure;  decent  men  find  themselves  incredibly 
involved  with  people  like  these :  — 

"Ada  brooded  over  her  wrongs.  Beatrice  glanced  over 
The  Referee.  Fanny,  after  twirling  awhile  in  maiden 
meditation,  turned  to  the  piano  and  jingled  a  melody 
from  'The  Mikado.'  She  broke  off  suddenly,  and  without 
looking  round,  addressed  her  companions : 

" '  You  can  give  the  third  seat  at  the  Jubilee  to  somebody 
else.  I'm  provided  for.' 

" '  Who  are  you  going  with  ?'  asked  Ada. 

" '  My  masher,'  the  girl  replied  with  a  giggle. 

"'  Where?' 

" '  Shop  windows  in  the  Strand,  I  think.' 

"She  resumed  her  jingling.  It  was  now  ' Queen  of 
My  Heart.'  Beatrice,  dropping  her  paper,  looked  fixedly 
at  the  girl's  profile,  with  an  eyelid  droop  which  signified 
calculation. 

"'How  much  is  he  really  getting?'  she  inquired  all  at 
once. 

" '  Seventy-five  pound  a  year.'  '  Oh  where,  oh  where  is 
my  leetle  dog  gone  T 

"'Does  he  say,'  asked  Mrs.  Peachey,  'that  his  governor 
will  stump  up?" 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  piece  of  dialogue,  but  it  has  an 
historical  value  even  if  it  is  not  written  quite  in  the 
historical  temper.  It  is  truthful  but  it  has  the  fine  modera- 
tion of  an  ordered,  scornful  contempt.  These  women  are 
the  products  of  our  Year  of  Jubilee,  our  National  posses- 
sions. The  Crystal  Palace  excursion,  too,  in  "  The  Nether 
World,"  is  written,  not  with  sociological  intention  nor 
even  with  human  interest,  but  in  the  bitterest  vein  of 
irony.  In  such  places  the  artist  must  be  fortified  by  some 
kind  of  emotion,  and  Gissing  nurses  his  rage  against  a 
world  that  can  hold  these  things. 
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A  phase  of  his  satire  is  illustrated  by  the  egregious 
Barmby,  in  "  The  Year  of  Jubilee,"  and  perhaps  Barmby 
is  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  serious  human  relation.  He  is 
as  incredible  as  a  Dickens  villain  or  fool.  This  repre- 
sentative of  the  virtuous  youth  of  the  lower  middle-class 
is  full  of  such  inspiring  facts  as  that  the  cabs  of  London 
placed  end  to  end  would  reach  for  forty  miles,  and  he 
supports  his  statements  with  the  formula  :  "  I  saw  it  stated 
in  a  paper."  Pretences  of  high  morality  and  intellectual 
distinction  have  nothing  of  the  pathos  of  futility.  His 
exclusion  from  sympathy  is  absolute. 

Of  another  kind  is  the  family  of  the  Lords.  The  father 
is  an  intelligent,  hard-working  man,  estranged  from  his 
children  and  from  the  world.  Deep  natural  affections  are 
obscured  and  overlaid,  and  his  life  has  become  an  arid 
routine  with  concessions  only  to  the  lacerating  passions  of 
resentment  and  to  a  frightful,  degrading  appetite  for 
grossly-seasoned  food.  Yet  from  this  moral  squalor  Gissing 
rescues  noble  traits  and  fine  relations.  The  great  incite- 
ment, the  chief  stimulant  and  support  of  this  so-called 
pessimistic  novelist  is  this  moral  interest.  It  is  a  mere 
excursion  to  De  Crespigny  Park  with  its  three  furies ;  they 
are  tremendous  but  they  are  not  the  point;  they  are  only 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  story. 

There  is  no  moral  interest  in  the  adventure  of  the 
righteous,  and  Gissing's  themes  are  in  the  struggle  upward 
from  the  base,  or  sensual,  or  in  the  lapse  through  self- 
betrayal  or  pressure  of  circumstance.  Tarrant,  in  "The  Year 
of  Jubilee,"  is  a  man  of  some  kindliness  supported  by  the 
gentleman  tradition,  that  queer,  fitful  tradition,  the  pale 
reflex  of  morality,  with  its  compelling  points  of  honour, 
its  frigid  half-recognition  of  the  humanities.  Nancy  Lord 
is  a  woman  of  untrained  sympathies  and  unruled  passions, 
stimulated  by  instincts  of  devotion  and  enfranchisement.  It 
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is  an  unequal  match  for  her  temperament  is  the  finer,  but 
we  accept  a  compromise  that  is  little  idealised.  Tarrant 
had  married  her,  so  much  his  superior,  "  to  make  an  honest 
woman  of  her,"  and  he  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  her 
approaching  maternity. 

"Delicacy,  however,  constrained  him  to  a  disguise  of 
these  emotions.  He  recognised  the  human  sentiments  that 
should  have  weighed  with  him;  like  a  man  of  cultivated 
intelligence,  he  admitted  their  force,  their  beauty.  None 
the  less,  a  syllable  on  Nancy's  lips  had  arrested  the  current 
of  his  feelings,  and  made  him  wish  again  that  he  had  been 
either  more  or  less  a  man  of  honour  down  at  Teignmouth. 

"  '  And  yet/  he  said  to  himself,  '  could  I  have  resisted  an 
appeal  for  marriage  now?  That  comes  of  being  so 
confoundedly  humane.  It's  a  marvel  that  I  didn't  find 
myself  married  to  some  sheer  demirep  long  ago.'  " 

The  education  of  Tarrant  by  the  application  of  his 
cultivated  intelligence  to  a  woman  of  deep  sensibilities  is 
one  of  Gissing's  remarkable  accomplishments,  and  many 
of  its  passages  give  the  exhilaration  of  something  fine  and 
right.  A  very  different  relation  is  that  between  Amy  and 
her  husband  in  his  most  famous  novel,  "New  Grub 
Street."  This  has  some  valuable  pictures  of  the  modern 
literary  world — a  dreadful  portrait  of  the  embittered 
critical  journalist  Yale;  the  antithesis  of  Milvain,  the 
literary  tradesman,  Whelpdale,  the  originator  of  "  Chit- 
Chat,"  and  the  men  of  letters,  who  are  also  men  of 
consciences  and  mind,  Reardon  and  Biffen.  With  all  its 
professions  of  composure,  its  philosophical  acquiescence, 
the  book  is  a  very  bitter  one.  The  suicide  of  Biffen, 
perhaps  an  obvious  device  of  irony,  is  yet  a  piece 
of  reasssuring,  almost  of  comforting  idealism.  It  is 
well  to  be  reminded  that  for  Eeardon,  too,  there  is  a  way 
from  his  domestic  troubles.  After  all  our  pretences  and 
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renouncements  of  the  animal  nature,  physical  ills  are  yet 
the  hardest  burden  of  life,  but  the  narration  of  physical 
ills  cannot  be  as  poignant  as  the  tale  of  mental  anguish. 
Mind  appeals  to  mind;  and  this  ill-mated  pair — Amy, 
formed  for  a  prosperous  affection,  and  Reardon,  incapable 
of  gracious  concession  to  her  poor  ideals — make  one  of  the 
sharpest  pieces  of  misery  in  Gissing's  books.  Amy  is  more 
humane  than  her  famous  prototype,  Rosamond  Vincy,  and 
by  the  suburban  standards  she  acts  generously  enough  to 
her  incomprehensible  husband.  He  is  supported  by  a 
fantastic  self-pity.  He  is  one  of  those  "whom  the 
vehemence  of  their  revolt  against  fate  strengthens  to 
endure  in  suffering.  .  .  .  The  stages  of  their  woe  impress 
them  as  the  acts  of  a  drama  which  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  cut  short,  so  various  are  the  possibilities  of 
its  dark  motive."  Reardon  is  still  the  artist,  though  the 
pressure  of  his  drudgery  of  toil  has  thwarted  his  nature, 
and  he  remains  capable  of  the  great  expansions  of  humane 
emotion.  Few  things  in  Gissing  are  more  illuminating  or 
affecting  than  the  passage  in  which  Reardon,  sunk  to  some 
humble  work  of  clerkship  for  a  charitable  undertaking, 
enquires  of  some  applicant,  in  the  dull  routine  of  his  work, 
her  occupation.  Her  simple,  unstrained  reply :  "  I'm  an 
unfortunate,  sir,"  rouses  him  to  strange,  rebellious 
sympathies.  "Why,  so  am  I,  my  girl,"  he  would  have 
said,  and  he  feels  that  precious  sense  of  a  common  lot 
with  the  weary  and  degraded  that  the  person  of  culture 
and  sensibility  can  rarely  attain. 

Gissing  is  a  writer  of  revolt,  and  yet  there  is  in  his 
books  a  remarkable  expression  of  the  yearning  to  conform, 
to  live  in  mental  luxury,  even  the  mere  desire  for  polite 
society.  Godwin  Peak,  in  "Born  in  Exile,"  is  an 
ungracious,  intellectual,  unclassed  young  man.  He  is 
ashamed  of  his  origin  and  relations,  and  though  there  are 
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fine  possibilities  in  Ms  nature  he  is  possessed  by  a  desire 
for  the  kind  of  comfort  that  is  called  culture,  and  he  meets 
the  woman  who  is  temptation  in  the  guise  of  inspiration. 
We  see  him  at  the  parting  of  the  ways;  he  is  placed  for 
the  struggle,  and  declines  it.  The  central  fact  of  his 
hypocrisy  is  hardly  credible,  and  it  is  not  obscured  by  any 
pretence  of  mystical  psychology.  His  social  chance  comes 
in  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  startling  grossness 
of  temptation  strangely  possible  to  an  imaginative  and 
contemptuous  man.  Salvation  was  possible  if  opportunity 
had  not  betrayed  him.  He  did  not  deceive  himself, 
and  his  intellectual  honesty  prevented  the  acceptance  of 
Christian  Dogma  in  some  form  of  convenient  symbolism. 
He  lacked  the  hard,  irreducible,  final  deposit  of  conscience, 
and  the  mere  promptings  of  a  moral  tradition  could  not 
control  him.  Of  course  he  hurts  himself  in  these  crooked 
ways,  and  his  sacrifice  is  vain.  He  says  to  his  friend 
Earwaker,  an.  honourable  man  who  knows  the  history  and 
does  not  fall  away  from  him :  — "  In  England  I  have  one 
friend  only — that  is  you.  The  result,  you  see,  of  all  these 
years'  savage  striving  to  knit  myself  into  the  social  fabric." 
Peak  fails  in  his  paltry  venture.  He  cannot  penetrate  to 
the  social  life  that  he  desires,  and  the  woman  that  he  loves, 
though  the  subjugation  of  her  emotions  is  complete,  cannot 
emerge  from  it  Gissing's  insight  shows  us  the  manner  of 
the  revelation  to  her  of  this  bondage.  It  is  her  effort 
for  enfranchisement  that  reveals  the  indolence  and  timidity 
of  her  spirit.  She  tries  to  explain  her  case  in  writing  to 
her  father  and  it  is  impossible. 

Lashmar,  the  hero  of  "Our  friend  the  Charlatan,"  is 
another  kind  of  study.  He  has  not  a  moral  kick  in  him. 
He  is  damned  from  the  beginning  and  the  damnation  of 
such  a  soul  is  no  very  serious  matter.  The  title  promises 
comedy  but  Gissing  seems  here  to  miss  the  comic  note. 
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The  book  is  clever,  eloquent  and  ingenious,  but  it  is  not 
comic  in  the  sense  that  "  The  Egoist "  is  comic.  It  is  an 
over- weighted  fancy  or  a  study  fancifully  qualified;  a 
novel  of  intrigue,  the  adventures  of  an  opportunist  and  a 
lady  "who  saw  herself  as  the  heroine  of  a  psychological 
drama."  Gissing  had  shown  his  great  comic  gifts  in  "  The 
Town  Traveller."  In  this  later  book  he  attempts  comedy 
on  another  plane,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  for  it.  Hardly 
better  suited  to  his  talent  is  the  subject  of  "The  Whirl- 
pool," a  story  which  presents  something  of  the  ennui  and 
degradation  of  the  London  racket.  The  society  is  only 
materially  less  squalid  than  in  other  books  of  Gissing's, 
the  intrigues  are  sometimes  tedious,  occasionally  harrow- 
ing. It  is  only  small  fry  that  are  caught  in  this  whirlpool, 
and  all  the  forces  of  vanity,  jealousy  and  dissipation, 
cannot  raise  the  heroine  to  first-rate  interest.  It  is  an 
essay  outside  Gissing's  scope;  the  true  Gissing  is  not  a 
clever  society  novelist. 

It  must  be  said  that  Gissing's  novels  are  not  all  of  the 
quality  of  his  best.  He  wrote  for  bread;  in  a  short  life 
he  must  produce  his  twenty  books  and  he  had  not  the 
material  for  twenty  masterpieces.  The  comparatively 
youthful  and  conventional  "A  Life's  Morning,"  has  its 
place  in  his  development.  Dag  worthy  has  not  the  right 
strain  of  passion,  but  this  novel  of  situation  and  of 
ingenious,  eloquent  talk  is  remarkable  for  the  dreadful 
pathos  of  Hood,  the  poor  old  clerk  who  yields  in  his  dis- 
tress to  the  simple  temptation  to  steal.  "  Danzil  Quarrier," 
however,  published  the  year  after  "New  Grub  Street," 
seems  to  be  out  of  its  natural  order.  It  is  a  melodrama  in 
morals  depending  for  its  limited  interest  on  two  crimes 
committed  by  persons  of  culture  and  sensibility,  and  it  is 
without  passion  or  vivacity.  "The  Crown  of  Life,"  too, 
almost  the  last  of  his  published  novels  is  hardly  the  work 
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of  a  memorable  writer.  The  average  man  may  find  in  it 
many  of  his  own  thoughts,  even,  it  might  seem,  of  his 
intimate  thoughts,  but  the  trumpery  misunderstanding 
and  emotional  crises  of  the  story  do  not  touch  us. 

Gissing's  last  book  (with  the  exception  of  the  posthumous 
"Yeranilda")  "The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft," 
has  a  particular  personal  interest.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  precise  identification  of  this  product  of  leisure 
and  opportunity  with  the  positive  opinions  of  its  author. 
Gissing  had  achieved  something  near  to  fame  in  a  life  of 
strenuous  labour,  and  desiring  rest,  he  devised  "one  more 
l)ook,  a  book  which  should  be  written  merely  for  his  own 
satisfaction."  Again  he  says,  or  Ryecroft  says — and  the 
mood  must  have  been  a  familiar  one  to  Gissing, — "  I  am 
made  for  the  life  of  tranquility  and  meditation."  We  all 
say  so;  we  all  think  so  until  we  are  condemned  to  it. 
Gissing,  we  may  well  believe,  sincerely  craved  rest  and,  we 
may  hope,  sincerely  enjoyed  it.  Yet  he  has  attempted  in 
ihis  book  to  define  art  as  "an  expression,  satisfying  and 
abiding,  of  the  zest  of  life."  "  The  Papers  of  Henry 
Ryecroft"  is  not  an  expression  of  the  zest  of  life.  It 
expresses  rather,  in  many  admirable  passages,  Gissing's 
taste  or  his  judgment.  It  is  a  better  piece  of  writing 
than  most  of  his  books;  it  is  distinctly,  in  the 
limited  sense,  the  most  literary  of  them,  and  it  has, 
with  something  deeper,  a  pleasant  and  variable 
succession  of  moods.  There  is  even  a  mood  in  which  he 
can  write  thus  of  boiled  beef:  "But  what  exquisite 
memories  does  my  mind  preserve !  The  very  colouring  of 
a  round,  how  rich  it  is.  Yet  how  delicate,  and  how  subtly 
varied !  The  odour  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  roast 
beef,  and  yet  it  is  beef  incontestable.  Hot,  of  course  with 
carrots,  it  is  a  dish  for  a  king ;  but  cold  it  is  nobler.  Oh, 
the  thin  broad  slice,  with  just  its  fringe  of  consistent  fat." 
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This  is  capital;  it  is  excellent;  it  is  in  the  literary  tradi- 
tion. It  is  like  Stevenson  or  it  is  like  Charles  Lamb ;  it  is 
like  anyone  but  Gissing.  This  book  of  tastes  and  judg- 
ments in  which,  it  may  be,  he  has  striven  to  give  something 
intimate,  is  perhaps  the  least  sincere  of  all.  It  has  its 
beauties  and  its  passages  of  unstressed  truth,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  the  literature  of  deliberation  and  exhaustion. 
This  exchange  of  "  Cares,  miseries,  endurance  multiform," 
for  amiabilities  about  Church  Bells  and  the  English 
Sunday  is  not  a  real  access  of  charity  and  liberality.  We 
shall  not  grudge  this  phase  to  Gissing  for  at  the  end  of  his 
hard,  noble  life,  it  gave  him,  one  may  believe  and  hope, 
some  rare  solace  and  refreshment.  But  it  was  a  phase 
even  if  it  happened  that  he  died  in  it.  Dr.  Bonnier  seems 
to  believe  that  with  the  end  of  his  material  wretchedness 
the  needful  stimulus  for  his  talent  was  lost.  We  may  not 
know  what  powers  were  thwarted  by  death,  but  we  would 
not  readily  believe  that  Gissing  had  worked  his  way  to 
impotence. 

Rather,  a  sympathy  with  this  much  enduring  spirit 
would  project  itself  into  the  possibilities  of  his  future.  In 
"  The  Town  Traveller  "  we  may  see,  perhaps,  the  beginning 
of  new  and  great  things.  Gissing  died  young,  but  if  he 
had  had  life  and  health  his  talent  would  have  risen  to 
fresh  developments.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise 
parts  of  "The  Town  Traveller";  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
genial  humour,  splendidly  fresh  and  spirited,  and  Gissing 
has  never  been  more  completely  successful  than  with  the 
admirable  Gammon.  The  book  was  published  in  the  same 
year  as  the  critical  essay  on  Dickens  and  it  has  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Dickens.  In  essence  these  two  Londoners 
are  very  different;  Dickens,  too,  had  tasted  something  of 
the  misery  of  the  great  city,  and  those  autobiographical 
passages  incorporated  with  "David  Copperfield,"  attest 
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their  kinship.  Yet  Dickens  escaped  in  time  and  "  fate  had 
blessed  him  with  the  spirit  of  boundless  mirth."  He  found 
in  London  a  stimulus  to  a  prolific  imagination ;  he  abounds 
in  moral  purpose  and  is  almost  without  moral  interest. 
Gissing,  with  no  specific  purposes,  but  intensely  concerned 
with  the  moral  interest,  gave  little  practice  to  his  faculty 
for  humour.  There  are  many  promising  touches.  Malkin, 
in  "  Born  in  Exile,"  is  rather  too  much  concentrated,  but 
he  is  a  comic  conception;  and  Luckworth  Crewe,  in  "The 
Year  of  Jubilee,"  is  typical  of  a  range  of  characters  well 
within  Gissing' s  power.  Of  the  excellence  of  his  ironic 
humour  a  single  instance  from  "  Born  in  Exile "  is  a 
sufficient  witness.  It  is  Mrs.  Lilywhite,  the  clergyman's 
wife,  who  saw  in  Godwin  Peak  "a  great  deal  of  quiet 
moral  force." 

It  may  be  said  that  "Our  Friend  the  Charlatan"  was 
published  three  years  after  "The  Town  Traveller,"  and 
represents  his  mature  conception  of  comedy.  It  is  a  dis- 
appointment, but  Gissing,  like  Reardon,  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  when  he  was  not  in  the  vein.  There  is  sometimes 
to  be  discerned  in  his  books  a  kind  of  doggedness;  there 
are  traces  of  weariness.  He  writes  occasionally  with  the 
merely  formal  intelligence  of  one  who  has  lost  touch  with 
his  characters.  The  order  of  his  books  is  a  doubtful  guide 
to  his  development.  The  recently  published  "  Yeranilda," 
printed  "  from  his  papers  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
found,"  might  be  called  Gissing's  "Romola."  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison,  who  is  perhaps  unfitted  by  tempera- 
ment to  appreciate  much  of  Gissing's  work,  says  that  it  is 
"by  far  the  most  important  book  which  George  Gissing 
ever  produced."  Some  of  us  can  hardly  emphasise 
sufficiently  our  dissent  from  such  a  judgment.  It  is  a 
fine  and  careful  piece  of  work — the  cold  performance  of  a 
writer  capable  of  passion  and  penetration, — but  Gissing's 
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great  historical  works  are  "  New  Grub  Street "  and  "  In  the 
Year  of  Jubilee." 

Ryecroft  says :  "  I  am  no  friend  of  the  people ;  I  never 
was,  and  never  shall  be,  capable  of  democratic  fervour, 
and,"  even  more  significantly,  "  I  could  never  feel  myself 
at  one  with  the  native  poor  among  whom  I  dwelt. 
And  for  the  simplest  reason — I  came  to  know  them  too 
well."  It  is  a  depressing  confession,  but  it  is  not  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  Gissing  who  gave  voice  to  the  desolate  and 
oppressed.  Certainly  he  is  not  capable  of  aristocratic 
fervour  nor  of  a  confident  faith  in  the  middle-class.  He 
had  no  smug  belief  in  humanity  but  a  strong,  tenacious 
sense  of  truth  and  a  sympathy  with  those  who  fight  for 
truth  in  the  world  and  in  their  own  hearts.  To  one 
capable  of  ideals  and  compelled  by  some  accident  of 
circumstance  or  temper  to  write  realistic  novels,  the  close 
pressure  of  man,  material  of  long  and  dreadful  labours, 
poor  deposit  of  eternal  possibilities,  may  become  intolerable. 
Gissing  had  his  vein  of  misanthropy.  He  may  believe  in 
salvation,  but  hardly  in  success.  When  Mutimer,  the 
despicable  protagonist  of  "Demos"  is  at  the  depth  of 
moral  and  social  failure,  Gissing's  sympathies  veer  round 
to  him;  he  begins  the  process  of  rehabilitation.  His 
sympathies  with  broken  and  degraded  pieces  of  humanity 
are  profound,  but  their  clumsy  attempts  to  cohere  bring 
him  into  opposition  with  the  mob  that  is  a  type  of  the 
world.  He  was  not  a  politician,  and  his  books  can  hardly 
be  strained  to  the  service  of  politics.  Like  most  of  our 
notable  English  novelists,  he  has  been  called  didactic,  and 
doubtless  he  does  occasionally  permit  his  characters  to 
speak  for  him.  His  books  are  sometimes  overweighted 
with  intelligent  talk,  but  "  Demos "  is  almost  without 
political  interest,  and  it  is  only  the  mechanism  of  the  story 
that  requires  Mutimer  to  profess  socialism.  Gissing  is 
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essentially  a  novelist,  and  in  manner  he  belonged  rather 
to  the  elder  generation  of  his  contemporaries  than  to  the 
younger.  He  wrote  for  bread,  and  though  his  literary 
conscience  was  refined  he  could  not  afford  any  flimsy 
experiments.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  he  has  a  kind  of 
even  interest  in  everything  and  everybody,  and  his  style 
corresponds  to  it  in  its  undistinguished  sobriety.  Yet,  as 
one  of  his  critics  has  said,  "  it  rises  to  clear  intensity  and 
softens  into  delicacy  upon  occasion."  The  occasion  is 
often  in  the  expression  of  his  sympathy  with  the  great 
class  of  the  unclassed — those  who  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation  unsupported  by  manners  and  tradition  or  the 
securities  of  regular  labour. 

Gissing's  particular  phase  of  historical  realism  extends 
not  merely  to  manners,  but  to  contemporary  modes  of 
feeling.  In  Amy  and  Reardon,  Nancy  and  Tarrant  there 
is  something  of  the  common  and  eternal,  but  something, 
too,  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  they  are  typical  of  degrees 
in  the  development  of  sexual  relations  which  have  passed 
beyond  the  extremes  of  sordid  sensuality  and  stupid 
idealism.  It  is  a  great  distinction  of  Gissing's  work  that 
he  has  not  feared  to  suggest  personal  vulgarities  or  defects 
in  those  who  may  yet  inspire  fine  passions.  He  has  lovers 
who  blurt  out  their  declarations  and  realise  with  apprehen- 
sions that  these  must  be  justified  conventionally.  His 
sensual  man  is  sadly  confounded  by  the  point  of  honour 
or  the  moral  tradition.  And  this  point  of  honour,  the 
mere  tenacity  of  grasp  upon  some  shred  of  hope  in  a 
swirling  world,  may  save  us  for  better  things.  The 
married  relation  is  more  interesting  to  Gissing  than  the 
preliminary  adventure,  and  if  it  brings  compromise, 
satiety  and  disaster,  idealism  comes  too,  and  sympathy 
in  the  struggle  from  the  sensual  abyss.  This  tragic 
struggle  is  made  real  to  us  by  the  pressure  of  hard, 
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material  circumstance.  Passages  in  the  Ryecroft  papers 
recall  a  time  of  extreme  physical  stress  without  bitterness, 
with  regret  that  this  great  exercise  of  living  is  past.  It 
is  not  merely  the  acquiescence  which  says  :  "  Since  there 
my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it?"  but  the  return  of  the 
spirit  to  its  circumstance.  In  this  la-st  book  Gissing 
sounded  his  moods  and  he  found  many  regrets.  "  Think 
what  a  man's  youth  might  be/'  he  says ;  "  the  possibilities 
of  natural  joy  and  delightful  effort  which  lie  in  those  years 
between  seventeen  and  seven-and-twenty."  These  com- 
punctious visitings  might  obscure  the  time  when  the  life 
of  privation  was  the  privilege  of  youth — of  youth  which 
in  Mr.  Conrad's  austere  conception  is  "  the  test,  the  trial 
of  life."  In  such  a  youth  there  comes  the  precious 
moment,  the  exultation  of  endeavour,  the  joy  in  a  strength 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  Gissing,  too,  was  upborne  by 
"  something  solid  like  a  principle,  and  masterful  like  an 
instinct — a  disclosure  of  something  secret,  of  that  hidden 
something,  that  gift  of  good  or  evil  that  makes  racial 
difference,  that  shapes  the  fate  of  nations."  He  wrote, 
often  bitterly,  of  failures  and  compromises;  perhaps  he 
thought  his  own  life  a  failure  or  a  compromise.  We  shall 
not  think  so,  and  his  work  will  be  our  enduring  possession. 


THE    JEW   THAT    SHAKESPEAEE    DEEW. 
By  J.  CTJMING  WALTERS. 

"\JO  race  has  a  history  of  such  splendour  and  sadness,, 
such  glory  and  gloom,  as  that  race  to  which  a 
Messiah  was  promised  and  by  which  a  Messiah  was 
rejected.  The  Jew  came  late  into  English  history,  and 
came  with  a  stigma  upon  him.  In  our  earliest  literature 
he  was  an  evil  and  sinister  figure;  in  mediaeval  drama  he 
was  the  character  to  be  abhorred.  Dark  legends  gathered 
about  him — the  murderer  of  the  boy  of  Lincoln,  the  hater 
as  well  as  the  hated  of  Christendom;  in  his  trade  an 
extortioner,  in  his  rites  a  secret  avenger,  in  his  private 
life  a  miscreant  and  a  traitor.  Eibald  ballads  celebrated 
his  misdeeds,  and  stage-plays  made  him  an  object  of 
loathing  and  imprecation.  The  brand  of  Iscariot  was 
upon  him,  and  he  could  not  escape  his  doom. 

To  a  few  of  catholic  and  tolerant  mind  a  glimmering 
may  have  come  that  the  pariah  was  to  be  pitied,  and  that 
his  merciless  treatment  by  the  Gentile  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  Gentile  doctrine.  But  if  such  there  were  their 
thoughts  were  secreted,  for  an  age  of  privileged  Jew- 
baiting  would  not  favour  their  utterance  or  reception. 
There  was  no  impartial  audience  to  appeal  to,  nc* 
unprejudiced  tribunal  to  hear  both  sides  and  be  just. 
The  sixteenth  century  which  applauded  "The  Jew  of 
Malta"  and  sang  the  ballad  of  Gernutus  was  not  one  to 
realise  the  possibility  of  any  fault  in  itself. 
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But  the  literature  of  that  period  contains  one  example 
of  a  masked  design,  of  a  subtly  disguised  purpose.  There 
was  one  drama  which  jibed  at  the  Jew — and  defended  him ; 
one  which  exposed  his  inhumanity — and  his  human 
feeling;  one  which  revealed  him  as  pitiless — and  an  object 
of  pity;  one  which  showed  the  iniquity  he  dealt  out  to 
others — and  the  iniquity  equally  dealt  out  to  him.  There 
was  one  drama  which  lashed  the  Jew  with  scorn  and 
reproach, — and  with  the  self-same  thongs  tha.t  had  been 
knotted  lashed  the  Gentile  for  like  offence.  And  the  irony 
was  that  the  double  scheme  was  not  detected,  and  that  the 
audiences  which  approved  the  sentence  on  the  inexorable 
Jew  failed  to  perceive  they  were  by  implication  applauding 
their  own  condemnation. 

The  drama  that  achieved  this  triumph,  the  drama  that 
first  dealt  out  equal  justice,  the  drama  that  first  taught 
humanity  and  tolerance,  and  has  so  long  awaited  its 
true  interpretation,  was  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  of 
William  Shakespeare. 

Properly  to  appreciate  the  vastness,  the  depth,  and  the 
audacity  of  Shakespeare's  design,  consider  for  one  moment 
his  environment,  the  material  he  had  to  work  upon,  the 
national  sentiment,  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  a,nd  the 
frenzied  prejudice  of  the  masses.  No  one  had  yet  written 
a  good  word  for  the  Jew.  Precedent  was  wholly  against 
him,  and  danger  confronted  him.  The  very  story  he  had 
to  tell  was  a  popular  indictment  of  Jewish  methods,  a 
story  that  had  inflamed  hostility  against  the  usurer,  had 
pandered  to  the  vulgar  error  that  every  Jew  was  a 
murderer  at  heart,  and  had  taught  that  no  penalty  could 
be  too  severe  for  the  spoilers  who  sought  Christian  blood. 
And  out  of  this  our  poet  made  the  sublimest  appeal  to 
the  better  and  the  higher  instincts  in  mankind,  and  while 
hiding  no  fault  in  the  Jew,  taught  that  mercy  was  no 
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question  of  race  or  sect,  but  the  doctrine  of  humanity. 
That  Shakespeare,  himself  of  that  philosophical  pre- 
eminence which  placed  him  beyond  the  range  of  narrow 
controversies,  set  about  his  task  in  this  spirit  I  am 
convinced  if  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  made 
startling  changes  in  the  details  of  the  story  which  was 
to  serve  him  as  a  basis.  These  very  changes  stand  out 
like  signals  to  show  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  and 
the  goal  at  which  he  aimed.  It  was  he  who  brought  in 
the  redeeming  features  of  the  Jew,  he  who  heightened  the 
objectionable  features  of  his  adversaries.  He  threw  into 
sharp  contrast  the  professions  and  the  performances  of 
each.  But  the  disguise  of  motive  was  perhaps  too  cunning 
and  complete;  and  it  is  for  us  to  discover  how  genius 
refashioned  an  ancient  legend,  and,  with  magic  touch, 
transmuted  base  metal  to  gold,  imparting  to  an  idle 
theme  which  perpetuated  race-prejudice,  new  and  potent 
meanings. 

When  William  Shakespeare  was  a  boy  he  must  often 
have  heard  sung  the  ballad  of  Gernutus  the  Jew,  with  its 
forty  and  more  inflammatory  verses  telling  of  the  cruelty 
and  craft  of  the  usurer  and  the  wretched  fate  of  his 
Christian  victim.  The  exact  date  of  the  ballad  is 
unknown :  all  that  is  certain  is  that  it  was  anterior  to 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  that  the  story  itself  could  be 
traced  back  close  on  three  hundred  years  to  the  Italian 
author  Fiorentino.  About  the  time  that  Shakespeare  was 
approaching  the  zenith  of  his  power  the  higher  classes  in 
England,  flourishing  under  the  rule  of  Elizabeth,  keen  on 
great  enterprises  and  glorious  conquests,  given  to  brave 
shows  and  finery,  reckless,  romantic,  ambitious,  and  free- 
living — these  classes  had  found  the  Hebrew  and  his  loans 
a  temporary  comfort  and  a  haunting  curse.  Once  the 
laws  had  banished  Jews  from  English  shores.  In 
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Elizabeth's  time  they  came  more  freely,  and  some  attained 
positions  of  eminence  and  influence  in  spite  of  race 
prejudice.  But  the  wave  of  popular  feeling  rose  steadily 
against  Jewish  extortion.  Moreover,  in  the  year  1594, 
when  Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  substance  and  rapidly 
adding  to  his  triumphs  as  actor  and  dramatist,  an  event  of 
the  most  significant  and  impressive  character  occurred. 
Eoderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew  who  had  been  the  Queen's 
physician,  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Spanish  plot 
to  poison  Her  Majesty,was  put  to  the  torture,  and  was 
hanged.  The  event  aroused  the  deepest  feeling  through- 
out England.  The  pent-up  enmity  against  the  Jews  broke 
forth  in  torrents  of  objurgations.  It  was  while  the 
volcanic  outburst  of  passion  was  at  its  most  devastating 
pitch  that  William  Shakespeare  wrote  the  play  we  now 
know  by  its  abbreviated  title  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Shakespeare  knew  Marlowe's  terrible  drama  of  "The 
Jew  of  Malta,"  and  the  plaudits  that  acclaimed  it  rang 
in  his  ears.  He  was  at  this  time  a  little  over  thirty,  and 
was  himself  in  the  awkward  position  of  wealth;  he  was 
acquiring  land  and  houses,  was  seeking  social  advancement, 
and  in  the  place  of  "actor"  was  about  to  describe  himself 
"gentleman."  The  very  year  which,  it  is  believed,  found 
him  writing  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  saw  him  the 
proud  owner  of  New  Place,  Stratford,  and  an  applicant 
at  the  Heralds  College  for  a  coat-of-arms  for  his  father. 
About  the  same  time  we  find  from  a  letter  that  he  was 
known  to  have  influence  in  procuring  money,  and  well 
within  five  years  we  have  the  record  of  some  of  his 
transactions  in  lending  his  own,  charging  the  highest 
interest  allowed  by  law  (ten  per  cent.),  and  proceeding 
rigorously  against  his  debtors  or  their  securities.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  if  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  worst  forms  of  usury,  he  had  scant  patience  with 
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spendthrifts  who  readily  complained  of  the  lender.  Yet 
he  dared  not  openly  defend  a  Jew,  though  he  could  show 
what  a  Jew's  defence  might  be,  even  if  it  were  only  to 
appear  to  despise  it. 

Is  there  an  explanation  of  this  drama  which  reconciles 
the  author  and  the  work,  and  justifies  the  delineator  of 
Shylock  as  himself  a  money-lender;  one,  too,  which  proves 
that  in  writing  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  Shakespeare 
had  a  higher,  a  wiser,  and  a  nobler  purpose  than  any 
hitherto  attributed  to  him? 

The  story  was  ready.  The  ballad  of  Gernutus  was  the 
vogue  throughout  Europe,  whence  it  had  travelled  from 
Persia.  Nearly  forty  years  before  there  had  been 
published  in  Milan  the  whole  story  of  the  merchant,  the 
Jew,  and  the  lady  of  the  caskets,  in  a  collection  entitled 
"  II  Pecorone."  Already  an  English  drama,  famed  in  its 
time,  but  now  lost,  had  been  founded  upon  it.  The  public 
clamoured  for  Jew-villains  on  the  stage,  and  Shakespeare's 
opportunity  was  obvious.  But  Shakespeare  modified  the 
Jew's  character.  Shylock  has  his  redeeming  features. 
The  pourtrayal  may  be  of  a  wretch,  but  it  is  not  one 
devoid  of  softer  feeling,  or  without  appeal  to  human 
sympathy.  And  the  Jew  whom  the  audiences  of 
Shakespeare's  time  howled  down  for  his  cruelty  was  the 
Jew  who  was  only  imitating  his  Christian  persecutors,  and 
was  goaded  to  his  revenge. 

If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be 
by  Christian  example?  Why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you 
teach  me,  I  will  execute. 

The  onus  was  cast  upon  the  Christians  at  the  very  outset. 
Dangerous  words  these,  dangerous  reasoning  to  place 
before  a  multitude  who  admitted  no  Jewish  right,  and 
who  perceived  no  Christian  error.  It  is  the  vindication 
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of  Shylock,  expressed  again  and  again  with  all  the  same 
cogency  as  is  the  indictment  against  him.  The  mainspring 
of  his  revenge  was  in  his  own  unforgivable  wrongs. 

The  central  idea  in  the  drama  is  mercy, — moral  justice 
as  against  the  letter  of  the  law.  There  are  two  opposing 
sets  of  characters,  Jew  and  Christian.  Shakespeare 
illustrates  in  turn  how  each  section  regards  the  doctrine. 
But  there  is  this  difference — the  Jew  who  shows  no  mercy, 
never  preached  it;  the  Christians  who  preached  it,  never 
showed  it.  Mercy  was  no  part  of  Shylock's  creed.  But 
to  his  opponents  it  was  the  supreme  attribute,  blessing  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes, 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

The  Christians  who  would  take  it  were  not  prepared  to 
give. 

The  play  is  in  two  portions.  The  first  shows  how  the 
Jew,  already  an  oppressed,  a  derided,  a  provoked  man, 
defended  his  cruelty  in  the  name  of  the  law.  The  second 
shows  how  the  Christians,  who  had  so  clearly  perceived  the 
righteous  duty  of  human  kindness,  retaliated  on  him,  and 
also  in  the  name  of  the  law  meted  out  to  him  even  less 
mercy  than  he  would  have  accorded  them  !  To  the  dulled 
wit  and  the  blind  fanaticism  of  Elizabethan  times  there 
was  no  inconsistency  in  this,  no  faulty  logic,  no  contra- 
diction in  terms  or  sentiments.  But  Shakespeare,  who 
throughout  the  drama  displays  a  positive  mastery  in 
judicial  argument,  must  not  be  accused  of  gross  blunder 
and  of  inconsequence  in  the  elementary  details  of  the 
story.  He  had  deliberately  departed  from  the  original 
in  softening  down  the  Jew's  character,  and  in  heaping 
up  the  penalties  against  him.  To  say  he  did  this  without 
purpose  and  without  consciousness  of  the  effect  is  to  say  he 
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blundered  and  failed.  Once  we  grant  his  purpose,  we 
have  here  in  the  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  the  most 
elaborate,  the  most  stupendous,  the  most  remorseless 
satire  that  a  clear- visioned,  broad-minded,  justice-loving, 
unprejudiced  critic  could  have  penned  against  the 
extremes  and  follies  of  his  age.  Here  were  Christians  who 
spat  upon  the  Jew  whose  aid  they  sought,  who  whined 
for  mercy  when  in  default,  and  who  were  remorseless  when 
in  command.  This  indeed  was  a  theme  worthy  the  poet's 
pen,  a  lesson  for  his  times  if  the  times  had  the  perspicuity 
to  receive  it. 

Although  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is  unfavour- 
able to  Shylock,  it  has  long  been  noted  by  analytical 
students  that  his  character  alternates  greatly.  If  at  one 
time  he  stirs  us  to  bitter  detestation,  at  another  he  moves 
us  to  sorrow;  if  we  are  quick  to  discern  his  readiness  to 
inflict  injury,  we  might  as  quickly  perceive  that  he  had 
deep  and  irreparable  injury  to  endure.  So  complex  is  his 
character  that  actors  of  different  generations  have  scarcely 
known  whether  to  present  him  as  an  abhorrent  or  a  pathetic 
figure.  The  doubt,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  created  in 
the  Shakespearean  text,  which  has  alternately  limned 
Shylock  in  hard  lines  and  in  tender  shades.  For  the 
explanation  we  must  go  to  the  Italian  story  which  supplied 
the  plot  and  the  original  character,  and  must  notice  where 
the  poet  slavishly  followed  and  where  he  boldly  departed 
from  his  model. 

Had  Shakespeare  wished  to  pourtray  the  Jew  uncom- 
promisingly black  and  irredeemably  wrong  he  had  only  to 
reproduce  the  facts  in  Fiorentino's  tale  of  Giannetto. 
Here  there  were  no  quibbles;  there  was  no  direct  provoca- 
tion to  the  Jew  to  seek  a  cruel  revenge.  He  had  not  been 
gibed  at  by  the  Christians,  he  had  not  lost  his  daughter, 
nor  was  there  need  to  forfeit  his  loan.  His  sole  motive  in 
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insisting  on  his  pound  of  flesh  was,  as  the  Italian  writer 
says,  to  "  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  he  had  put 
to  death  the  greatest  of  Christian  merchants."  No  wrong 
had  heen  done  him,  nor  had  he  been  taught  the  lesson  of 
revenge  by  his  Christian  rivals.  These  details  are  one  and 
all  Shakespeare's  additions. 

Everything  which  tells  against  the  Jew  is  in  the  Italian 
story ;  everything  in  his  favour  was  introduced  by  Shakes- 
peare. The  Italian  made  the  Christians  models  of  proper 
conduct;  Shakespeare  put  them  in  an  equivocal  position. 
The  Jew,  in  the  original,  unmitigatedly  bad  as  his  conduct 
was,  escaped  with  comparatively  moderate  penalties,  was 
prevented  from  having  his  pound  of  flesh,  and  his  loan  was 
not  returned  to  him  because  he  had  refused  it.  That  was 
all,  and  it  was  just  and  reasonable.  But  Shakespeare 
heaped  up  the  penalties  until  they  became  vindictive, 
illogical,  and  inhuman.  The  Jew  was  not  only  foiled  in 
his  meditated  revenge,  and  deprived  of  his  loan,  as  in  the 
story,  but  he  was  told  that  his  life  was  forfeit.  Death 
was  only  spared  him  by  his  sacrificing  the  rest  of  his 
wealth  and  becoming  utterly  beggared;  he  was  made  to 
settle  part  of  the  money  on  the  eloping  daughter  who  had 
already  robbed  him;  and,  bitterest  irony  of  all,  he  was 
forced  to  "turn  Christian" — this  Jew  of  Jews,  whose 
religious  fervour  was  almost  fanatical — made  to  renounce 
his  faith,  perform  a  solemn  and  disgusting  farce,  all  to 
please  the  mocking  enemies  who  had  preached  to  him  the 
divineness  of  mercy.  This,  which  makes  the  tale 
incongruous,  which  puts  the  Christian  conduct  in  so 
sinister  a  light,  was,  again,  Shakespeare's  own  contribution 
to  the  plot.  Not  a  hint  of  it  was  in  the  Italian  story. 

Shakespeare,  then,  constructing  an  anti-Jewish  drama, 
moderated  the  Jew's  character,  and  whilst  writing  to 
please  Christian  audiences,  brought  out  with  severe  though 
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subtle  conspicuousness  the  evil  traits  in  Christian 
character.  In  short,  he  gave  us  a  better  Jew  and  a  worse 
Christian  than  he  found  in  his  models;  he  reduced  the 
main  argument  to  ridicule;  he  showed  that  if  a  miserly 
Jew  should  show  mercy,  still  more  should  large-hearted 
Christians  show  by  their  practice  and  example  that  they 
believed  in  that  highest  of  Christian  virtues. 

Authorities  tell  us  that  Shakespeare's  interpretation  of 
the  law  is  correct  and  masterly.  Portia's  pleas  are  without 
a  flaw.  Granted  the  antecedent  circumstances  and  the 
conclusion  must  follow.  Had  Shakespeare  merely  desired 
to  support  the  rigour  of  Venetian  law,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  alienate  our  sympathy  from  the  offender.  In 
creating  sympathy  for  him,  however,  he  leads  us, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  question  the  expediency 
and  the  ethical  justification  of  the  act  done  in  the  name 
of  the  law.  What  must  be  thought  of  the  preachers  of 
mercy  who  insist  on  the  utmost  penalty?  Shakespeare 
exalts  human  pity  above  hard  rules,  and  reminds  us 
that  "in  the  course  of  justice  not  one  of  us  would  see 
salvation." 

If,  then,  we  may  assume  that  Shakespeare,  who  believed 
that  Jew-baiting  was  unjustified,  and  doubted  whether  in 
the  notorious  case  of  Lopez  a  Jew  had  been  fairly  tried 
by  Christian  judges,  wished  to  give  his  own  countrymen  a 
much-required  lesson  in  tolerance,  could  we  conceive  of  a 
more  cunning  method  of  evincing  his  own  opinions  than 
in  showing  what  could  be  said  for  the  hated  usurer  as 
well  as  against  him,  and  revealing  the  faults  of  excess 
committed  by  unrestrained  persecution?  It  is  likely  that 
his  lesson  failed  in  its  immediate  purpose.  But  there  is 
not  one  man  to-day,  bitter  as  his  animosity  against  the 
Hebrew  race  may  be,  who  does  not  feel  the  poignant  force 
of  those  penetrating  questions  :  — 
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Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  1  fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you 
prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not 
laugh?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  And  if  you  wrong 
us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest, 
we  will  resemble  you  in  that. 


It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  meaning  escaped  the  most 
obtuse.  Here  was  Shakespeare  at  the  height  of  the 
nation's  passion  preaching  the  oneness  of  humanity,  the 
kinship  of  Jew  and  Gentile — all  God's  creatures,  the  same 
in  flesh,  in  nerve,  in  brain,  in  the  emotions  of  the  heart. 
When  has  the  case  for  the  Jew  been  summed  with  such 
irresistible  force,  not  unmixed  with  pathos,  than  in  these 
words,  the  sharp  edge  of  which  cuts  like  a  knife? — 

Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 

In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 

About  my  money  and  my  usances: 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help : 


What  should  I  say  to  you?     Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money?     Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?" 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness 
Say    this  ? — 

"Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spurned  me  such  a  day;   another  time 
You  called  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  ? " 
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Shakespeare  as  plainly  as  may  be  bids  the  Christian  put 
himself  in  the  Jew's  place,  and,  suffering  and  provoked  as 
he  was,  judge  how  he  would  act  if  besought  for  help.  He 
has  pierced  to  the  inner  feeling  of  the  Jew;  he  shows  us 
his  quivering  heart,  bids  us  look  on  the  soul  with  its  secret 
torture.  Wrongs  are  laid  bare;  the  wounds  which  bled 
inwardly  are  exposed  in  their  rawness. 

If  it  all  ended  here  the  Jew's  claim  to  some  common 
sympathy  would  be  established;  but  it  does  not  end  here. 
Despite  the  service  sought  of  him  he  is  still  to  be  followed 
by  contumely  and  spared  no  private  pang.  His  only  child, 
the  daughter  loved,  the  one  link  between  him  and  the  dead 
wife  whose  memory  he  fondly  cherished,  proves  to  be  his 
basest  wronger.  Incited  by  a  Christian  lover  she  robs  him 
of  his  money,  his  jewels,  and  even  his  dearest  relics — and 
the  Christians  applaud  her  crime  and  deride  his  grief. 
Gratiano  and  Salario  typify  the  unfeeling  and  insulting 
mob.  A  Jew's  sorrows  are  only  food  for  mirth. 

I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused, 

So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 

As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 

"  My  daughter  ! — 0,  my  ducats  ! — 0,  my  daughter  ! 

Fled  with  a  Christian  !     0,  my  Christian  ducats ! 

Justice !  the  law !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter  1" 

Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 

Crying,  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats  ! 

Even  this  was  not  enough  ruin  and  despair  for  the  dog 
Jew.  To  make  the  Christian  mirth  the  greater,  his 
apostate  daughter  squandered  the  very  jewels  she  had 
stolen,  and  did  not  forbear  to  purchase  a  monkey  with  a 
ring,  her  dead  mother's  gift  to  her  father.  "I  had  it  of 
Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor."  Was  there  anything 
lacking  to  wring  the  old  man's  heart  ?  But  the  Christians 
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already  in  Shylock's  debt,  made  merry  with  the  news,  and 
laughed  their  loudest,  for  it  mattered  nothing  to  them 
that  a  Jew  had  hands,  affections,  senses,  passions  like 
themselves.  But  on  the  stage,  at  last,  the  Jew  had  been 
revealed  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  beast  for  idle  torment — 
and  so  the  first  part  of  Shakespeare's  task  was  done. 

The  second  part  of  the  task  had  also  been  introduced. 
If  Shakespeare  by  his  interpolations  had  made  the  case 
better  for  the  Jew,  by  new  devices  he  made  it  worse  for 
the  Christians.     A  world  of  sarcasm  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Bassanio,  the  hero,  one  of  the  men  who  spurned  the  Jew 
for  his  greed,  proposed  to  marry  an  heiress,  not  for  love, 
but  as  a  means  of  paying  his  debts.     This,   too,   is  not 
according    to    the    Italian    story.      Shakespeare    entirely 
changed  the  original  motive,  and  supplied  Bassanio  with 
the  vulgarest  he  could  think  of — all  the  more  base  and 
unworthy  when  contrasted  with  his  professions  of  virtue 
and  his  condemnation  of  the  Jew's  avarice.     Bassanio  had 
disabled  his  estate  by  prodigal  luxury;  he  was  already  an 
unscrupulous  borrower  who,  with  the  money  lent  him  by 
Antonio,    had    continued    his    wasteful    career;    and    the 
happiest  idea  that  occurred  to  him  was  to  borrow  more 
in  order  to  go  fortune-hunting,   and  to  offer  himself,   a 
bankrupt,  to  the  lady  who  had  been  "  richly  left."     When 
we   remember   Shakespeare's   ideal   of   true   love,    whole- 
hearted, disinterested,  then  we  know  that  a  bitter  gibe 
lurks  in  the  recounting  of  his  sordid  project,  the  poet's 
own  invention.     It  mattered  nothing  to  Shakespeare  that 
in  this  ascription  of  sheer  selfishness  to  Bassanio  he  was 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  later  on,  in  adhering  to  the 
story  of  the  caskets,  he  would  have  to  present  him  as  the 
smug  moralist  who  despised  "gaudy  gold  and  deceiving 
ornament,"   and  who   sought  his   love's   portraiture   in   a 
frame  of  lead.     The   character  is  another  of  the  poet's 
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intentional  inconsistencies,  an  inconsistency  arising  from 
a  change  in  the  original  narrative — a  change  the  only- 
object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  compare  wordy 
protestations  with  acts. 

The  whole  group  of  Christian  characters  is,  in  short, 
unpleasing.  Antonio,  most  unbusinesslike  of  men,  is  an 
unheroic  figure  at  the  best,  and  utterly  depressing;  his 
self-denying  friendship  is  merely  the  extravagance  of 
medieval  romance.  Bassanio  is  a  reckless  wastrel,  more 
readily  perceiving  the  mote  in  another's  eye  than  the  beam 
in  his  own,  censorious  of  the  faults  in  a  Jew  which  he 
readily  forgives  in  a  Gentile.  He  has  admirable  seconders 
in  the  irresponsible  chatterbox  Gratiano  and  in  Salernio, 
whose  Christian  mercy  could  imagine  nothing  better  than 
a  "halter  gratis"  for  the  infidel.  Lorenzo  was  the 
accomplice  of  Jessica  in  her  thefts,  and  Shakespeare  has 
left  us  no1  words  which  sting  so  much  as  those  by  Gratiano 
at  the  elopement  when  Jessica,  having  thrown  the  stolen 
casket  to  her  lover  and  bidden  him  wait  while  she  "gilds 
herself  with  some  more  ducats,"  exclaims  :  — 

"  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew." 

The  literary  structure  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice " 
shows  that  Shakespeare  composed  it  when  he  was  approach- 
ing the  height  of  his  power.  Dr.  Brandes,  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  on  Shakespeare's  literary  eras,  declares 
that  this  drama  belongs  to  his  "brightest  period  when  he 
fervently  celebrated  strength  and  wisdom  in  man,  intellect 
and  wit  in  woman."  It  is  only  just  on  our  part,  therefore, 
to  credit  him  with  deliberate  intention  and  to  read  into 
every  phase  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice "  a  profound 
purpose.  He  worked  with  conscience  and  aim,  and  the 
very  faults  in  the  great  drama  stand  out  like  signals  mark- 
ing the  course  to  the  ultimate  goal.  His  public  was  not 
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likely  to  be  taught  the  Golden  Rule  by  direct  reproof;  it 
was  not  likely  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  Jew  who  felt 
as  other  men  should  receive  the  bare  justice  of  other  men; 
it  was  not  likely  to  understand  that  the  incentive  to  mercy 
was  as  forceful  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  was  the  object ;  nor 
was  it  likely  to  admit  that  wrong  as  it  was  for  a  Jew  to 
exact  the  utmost  penalty  of  a  Christian,  it  was  equally 
wrong  of  a  Christian  to  exact  the  utmost  penalty  of  a 
Jew.  But  all  these  truths  might  be  cunningly  conveyed 
through  the  vehicle  of  satire.  For  this  reason  Shakespeare 
began  by  making  his  Jew  a  man,  by  showing  how  deeply 
sensitive  he  could  be  when  scorned,  by  proving  as  capable 
of  love  as  he  was  of  hatred.  And,  though  he  revealed 
Shylock  as  an  evil-doer  who  doubtless  plotted  the  murder 
of  a  rival  in  the  guise  of  law,  yet  Shakespeare  declined  to 
hold  up  the  menaced  Christians  as  patterns  of  moral  virtue 
or  commercial  integrity. 

To  do  good  for  good's  own  sake,  to  be  tolerant  to  all  men, 
to  seek  moral  equity  and  not  justice  fashioned  by  iron 
rules  of  the  law — these  seem  to  form  the  text  from  which 
Shakespeare  preached.  We  follow  the  whole  course  of 
the  argument  without  a  single  break.  The  squandering 
Bassanio  is  contrasted  with  the  miserly  Shylock;  the  case 
of  the  Christians,  unthrifty  and  shortsighted,  is  shown 
in  its  weakness  and  strength,  and  the  case  of  the  Jew, 
extortionate  and  far-seeing,  in  its  strength  and  weakness. 
The  two  parties  change  places  in  the  process  of  the  story, 
but  they  both  act  the  same  in  the  moment  of  triumph. 
This  was  where  Shakespeare's  satire  became  most  manifest. 
The  victory  over  Shylock  was  a  victory  of  brute  strength 
by  the  sacrifice  of  intellectual  reason,  religious  prompting, 
and  the  very  logic  on  which  the  victors  had  themselves 
relied. 

The  work  is  done  so  thoroughly,  the  object  is  attained  so 
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completely,  that  we  must  credit  Shakespeare  with  the 
perfect  design  of  revealing  as  in  a  mirror  the  Christians  to 
themselves,  and  of  arousing  them  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
faults  they  so  readily  condemned  in  others.  And  it  is  this 
that  makes  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  otherwise  an 
incongruous  mass  of  henighted  prejudice  and  bad  logic, 
one  of  the  most  exalted,  one  of  the  most  enlightened, 
and  one  of  the  most  gracious  of  the  lustrous  group  of  the 
master's  dramas.  It  was  Shakespeare's  message  to  his  age. 
It  marked  a  new  era  in  moral  thought,  in  toleration,  in  the 
conception  of  equity.  It  was  a  blow  at  blind  bigotry; 
and,  masked  as  the  cunning  satire  was,  many  a  Jew-baiter 
must  have  been  haunted  by  that  penetrating  question — 
"  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?"  and  many  a  conscience  must  have 
been  searched  by  the  phrase,  "And  earthly  power  doth 
then  show  likest  God's  when  mercy  seasons  justice." 

All  through  the  more  sombre  fabric  of  the  drama 
Shakespeare  ran  the  glistening  threads  of  the  dainty, 
impossible  romance  of  the  three  caskets  and  the  lovers  of 
Portia ;  but  that  sparkling  romance,  too,  was  made  to  serve 
a  moral  purpose.  Gold,  gold,  was  the  curse  of  the  miser 
and  the  bane  of  the  spendthrift — gold,  with  its  outward 
show,  its  deceitful  ornament,  its  evanescent  pleasures,  its 
corrupting  power.  Pure  love,  which  endures  all,  braves 
all,  suffers  all,  is  likeliest  to  be  found  in  the  casket  of 
honest  lead.  And  so  the  filament  of  the  fairy-like  love- 
story  intertwined  with  the  rugged  roots  of  the  grim  Jew- 
legend,  and  both  were  made  to  yield  their  sovereign  rich- 
ness in  the  poet's  unfading  thoughts. 

One  great  and  lasting  satisfaction  remains.  If,  in 
this  drama,  the  Christian  conduct  is  not  such  as  wins 
admiration,  yet  it  is  solely  from  Christian  lips  that  those 
precepts  come  which,  if  followed,  would  lead  to  an 
attainment  of  life's  ideal.  There  would  be  tolerance  for 
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others,  human  sympathy,  clemency,  goodwill;  the  Golden 
llule  itself  would  not  be  a  pious  abstraction,  but  a  vital 
fact.  The  great  drama,  instead  of  standing  out  as 
anomalous,  the  worst  of  arguments  advanced  to  justify  the 
meanest  of  faults,  now  may  be  made  to  take  its  place 
apropriately  with  the  other  dramas  in  which  the  poet 
draws  forth  a  true  harmony  from  noble  chords.  We  have 
no  longer  to  apologise  for  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  to 
confess  that  its  doctrines  are  irreconcilable,  and  to 
abandon  the  effort  to  vindicate  the  poet's  own  morality. 
On  the  contrary,  we  honour  him  the  more  for  the 
triumphant  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous  of  tasks,  cunningly  devised  to  win  the  acceptance 
of  a  truth  unwillingly  received,  vividly  illustrating  the 
course  of  rectitude  to  be  pursued,  and  exemplifying  the 
need  for  broader  and  more  spiritual  observance  of  Christian 
faith.  I  hail  the  drama  as  a  masterpiece  of  exposition, 
and  I  link  it  on  with  the  profound  moral  teachings  of 
"Hamlet,"  "Timon  of  Athens,"  "Lear,"  and  "The 
Tempest."  And,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  oppressed 
and  the  oppressor,  there  is  but  one  transcendant  virtue 
worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  true  religion  and 
honest  humanity — Charity,  the  attribute  of  God  Himself. 
That  is  the  moral  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 


D.    FEAJNTCISCO    MANGEL    DE    MELLO : 
HIS    LIFE    AND    WHITINGS, 

WITH    EXTRACTS    FROM    HIS 

"Letter  of  Guidance  to  Married  Men," 
By   EDGAR   PRESTAGE. 

"  N'uma  mao  sempre  a  espada,  n'outra  a  penna." 

CAMOENS. 

JDORTUGAL  had  been  for  thirty-one  years  united  to,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  when,  on  the  23rd  November,  1611 — St.  Clement's 
Day, — Dom  Francisco  Manoel  de  Mello,  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Military  Order  of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant,  learned  and  fruitful  of  Portuguese  writers,  first 
saw  the  light  in  Lisbon.1  Through  his  father,  D.  Luiz  de 
Mello,  he  was  related  to  the  House  of  Braganza,  which  had 

1.  His  writings  apart,  the  following  comprise  the  chief  authorities  for 
a  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  D.  F.  Manoel  de  Mello  : — Innocencio  da 
Silva,  "  Diccionario  Bibliographico  Portuguez,"  Vol.  ii. ,  p.  437  et  seq., 
and  Vol.  ix. ,  p.  330  et  seq.  Biography  preceding  the  Edition  of  the  "  Carta 
de  Guia  de  Casados,"  London,  1820.  Preface  by  Camillo  Castello  Branco 
to  his  Edition  of  the  "  Carta  de  Guia  de  Casados,"  Porto,  1873.  Preface 
by  Innocencio  da  Silva  to  his  Edition  of  the  "Feira  dos  Anexins," 
Lisbon,  1875.  Biography  preceding  the  Edition  of  the  "  Historia  .  .  . 
Guerra  de  Cataluna "  in  the  Biblioteca  Clasica.  Madrid,  1883.  Mendes 
dos  Remedies,  "  Historia  da  Litteratura  Portugesa,"  Coimbra,  1902, 
p.  287  et  seq.  Camillo  is  not  always  accurate,  e.g.,  he  says  that  de  Mello 
spent  seven  years  in  Rome,  and  after  his  exile  did  not  return  to  Portugal 
until  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Villa  Nova  in  1662,  though  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  de  Mello  was  in  Lisbon  in  1659,  while  as  we  know  he  was 
in  Marseilles  on  his  way  to  Rome  in  July,  1663,  and  find  him  in  Lyons 
on  his  homeward  journey  in  April,  1665,  he  can  hardly  have  spent  two- 
years  in  the  Eternal  City. 
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been  founded  by  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  the  hero  of 
Aljubarrota,  known  to  history  as  the  Holy  Constable,  while 
his  mother,  D.  Maria  de  Toledo  de  Mazuellos  belonged  to 
a  Spanish  family  of  note.  He  studied  the  Humanities  at 
the  College  of  St.  Antonio  at  Coimbra,  under  Father 
Balthazar  Telles,2  author  of  the  "History  of  Ethiopia,"3  and 
of  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,"  and  afterwards 
its  Provincial,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  showed  a  rare 
precocity  of  talent  by  writing  a  poem  in  ottava  rima,  in  the 
style  of  Camoens,  to  celebrate  the  recapture  of  Bahia  from 
the  Dutch  in  1625,  while  at  seventeen  he  finished  a 
scientific  work  entitled  "  Concordancias  Mathematicas," 
and  at  eighteen  wrote  a  novel.  The  premature  death  of 
his  father  obliged  him  to  choose  a  career  and  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world  and  to  a  youth  of  his  birth  and  position 
one  course  naturally  suggested  itself,  and  he  became  a 
soldier.  He  joined  a  Portuguese  contingent  raised  for  the 
Flanders  War  and  embarked  on  the  24th  September,  1626, 
with  his  general,  D.  Manoel  de  Menezes,  in  one  of  the  six 
vessels  of  a  squadron  which  had  orders  to  look  out  for  the 
yearly  fleets  from  India  and  Brazil,  due  to  arrive  at  this 
time,  and,  after  convoying  them  to  Lisbon,  it  was  to  carry 
the  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries.  The  squadron  spent 
some  time  at  sea  and  then  returned  to  find  the  fleets 
already  arrived  and  sheltering  at  Corunna  and  on  Christmas 
Day  it  started  once  more  to  fulfil  its  mission.  However  it 
encountered  bad  weather  soon  after  leaving  port  and  on  the 
10th  January,  1627,  there  arose  a  storm  so  terrible  as  to  have 


2.  A  descendant  of  Francisco  de  Moraes,  author  of    "  Palmeirim  de 
Inglaterra."     Mr.  W.  E.  Purser,  in  his  recently  published  "  Palmerin  of 
England,"  a  book  that  does  credit  to  Irish  scholarship,  conclusively  proves 
that  Moraes  wrote   the  famous  romance,  and  disposes  of  the  Spanish 
claims  once  and  for  all. 

3.  This  book  appeared  with  a  prefatory  letter  by  de  Mello,  which  is  re- 
printed in  his  "  Cartas  Familiares,"  pp.  201—13,  Ed.  Lisbon,  1752. 
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become  historic,  and  after  nineteen  days  of  battling  with 
winds  and  waves  the  General's  ship  ran  on  shore,  dismasted 
and  helpless,  near  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  A  night  of  horror 
followed,  which  was  spent  by  some  in  making  confessions, 
vows  and  wills,  by  others  in  contriving  rafts,  while 
D.  Manoel  de  Menezes  realising  the  extremity  of  the 
danger,  donned  his  best  clothes  and  his  men  imitated  his 
example,  in  the  hope  that  when  the  expected  end  came, 
their  rich  winding  sheets  might  recommend  them  for  an 
honourable  burial.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult,  he 
took  from  among  his  papers  a  sonnet  which  his  friend 
Lope  de  Vega  had  given  him  before  he  left  Madrid, 
and  read  it  there  and  then  to  the  young  de  Mello,  discuss- 
ing its  merits  and  pointing  out  its  defects  with  the  utmost 
sang  froid,  no  doubt  to  distract  his  mind  from  the  perils 
surrounding  them.  Eventually  most  of  the  crew  were  able 
to  get  safely  to  shore  by  the  aid  of  small  boats  dispatched 
to  their  succour  by  the  French  inhabitants,  but  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron,  save  one,  went  down  with  all  on 
board,  and  de  Mello  had  the  melancholy  task  of  supervising 
the  burial  of  ninety-four  cartloads  of  corpses  of  those  who 
had  perished.  A  great  part  of  the  nobility4  of  the  country, 
the  flower  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  some  of  her 
stoutest  war-vessels  were  no  more,  and  he  reckoned  this 
disaster  the  worst  that  Portugal  had  suffered  since  the 
death  of  King  Sebastian,  and  the  destruction  of  his  army 
in  1578,  at  the  battle  of  Alcacer  Kebir.5 

This    misadventure    entirely    changed    his    plans    and 
prospects,  and  he  spent  much  of  the  next  ten  years  of  his 

4.  Until  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  the  custom  for  young  men 
of  good  family  to  serve  in  Africa  and  win  their  spurs  fighting  against  the 
Moors.     In  De  Mello's  time  they  served  on  shipboard  instead. 

5.  He  describes  it  vividly  and   well  in  the  "Naufragio  da  Armada 
Portugueza  em  Franga,"  one  of  the  historical  essays  contained  in  his 
' '  Epanaphoras  de  Varia  Historia  Portugueza,"  Lisbon,  1676. 
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life  at  the  Court  of  Madrid  6  as  a  "  pretendiente,"  varied  by 
occasional  visits  to  his  own  country,  and  in  that  splendid 
centre  of  a  world-empire  he  contrived  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  leading  men  of  Spain,  soldiers, 
diplomats  and  litterati.  His  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  the  distinguished  poet  Francisco  de  Quevedo  certainly 
dates  from  this  period,  and  in  addition  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  attract  the  favourable  notice  of  the  all-powerful 
Minister,  the  Count  Duke  of  Olivares.  In  1637  a  popular 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  important  city  of  Evora  and 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  spread  from  there  over  the 
Alemtejo  and  the  Algarve,  in  consequence  of  the  imposi- 
tion on  Portugal  of  an  additional  tribute  of  500,000 
cruzados,  and  the  Duke  of  Braganza  charged  de  Mello  to 
satisfy  King  Philip,  who  felt  serious  apprehensions  as  to 
the  loyalty  of  his  great  Portuguese  vassal.  Having 
tranquilized  the  mind  of  Olivares  by  his  account  of  the 
Duke's  conduct  in  the  affair,  de  Mello  was  selected  shortly 
afterwards  to  accompany  the  Count  of  Linhares  on  a 
mission  to  pacify  the  revolted  city,  and  he  also  served  as 
an  intermediary  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Junta  of 
St.  Antonio,  which  had  been  formed  at  Evora,  and  the 
Duke.  Linhares  soon  found  the  task  entrusted  to  him 
impossible  of  performance,  as  had  been  foreseen,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon,  dispatching  de  Mello  to  Madrid  to 
report  his  want  of  success  and  inform  the  King  and 
Ministers  of  the  strength,  armament  and  disposition  of 
the  citizens.  On  his  way  to  the  capital  he  passed 
through  the  town  of  Villa  Yi§osa,  where  his  ducal  relative 
resided  and  kept  a  semi-regal  court,  and  informed  him  of 
the  situation  in  Evora,  and  received  letters  for  the  Spanish 

6.  In  his  "  Aula  Politica "  he  refers  to  his  long  stay  at  and  studious 
experience  of  that  Court  which  be  visited  on  ten  different  occasions. 
Ibid.  p.  3.  Ed.  Lisbon,  1720. 
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monarch.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  troubles  in 
Evora  were  the  first  sparks  of  a  general  conflagration  which 
broke  out  three  years  later  and  resulted  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  Duke  of  Braganza  as  John  IV.  of  Portugal;  and 
when  de  Mello  came  before  Olivares,  the  latter  questioned 
him  strictly  on  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  particularly 
as  to  the  mind  of  the  future  King,  but  failed  to 
elicit  anything  tending  to  prove  his  complicity  in  the 
revolt.  De  Mello  put  considerations  of  patriotism  before 
his  own  advancement  and  concealed  what  he  may  have 
known  of  the  plans  and  ambitions  which  the  Duchess 
cherished  for  her  husband,  a  poor-spirited  man,  who 
habitually  preferred  his  own  safety  to  the  public  weal.7 
Having  subdued  and  punished  the  revolters  in  Kvora  and 
elsewhere,  the  Spanish  Government  ordered,  by  way  of 
further  penalty,  the  raising  of  four  regiments  which  were 
to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Portuguese,  as  well  as 
of  two  regiments  of  volunteer  infantry.  One  of  these 
regiments  was  given  in  charge  to  de  Mello,  who  had 
remained  in  Madrid  without  employment,  and  failing  to 
get  the  necessary  number  of  men  in  his  own  country,  he 
passed  over  into  Castile,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1638,  to 
fill  the  files  there.  It  happened  that  about  this  time  the 
Cardinal  Infant  D.  Fernando,  Governor  of  Flanders,  was 
pressing  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  send  him  reinforcements, 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  request  the  Council  of  State 
decided  to  collect  all  the  available  troops,  including  the 
new  levies,  for  embarkation  at  Carthagena  and  Corunna, 
and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  de  Mello 
found  himself  appointed  colonel  of  a  mixed  regiment  of 
1,170  men,  partly  Portuguese,  partly  Spaniards.  An 
opportunity  of  leading  them  against  the  enemy  came 

7.  He  gives  an  account  of  these   happenings  in   the  "  Epanaphoras," 
under  the  title  of  "  Alteragoens  de  Evora." 
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earlier  than  he  had  expected,  for  on  the  16th  of  June,  1639, 
a  French  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  made  a  descent  on  the  town,  and  the  young 
colonel  of  twenty-eight  and  his  men  had  charge  of  the  fort 
of  St.  Antonio  in  the  fighting  that  followed.  Though  the 
attempt  failed,  King  Philip  determined  on  a  counter  attack 
against  both  French  and  Dutch  and,  before  long,  Corunna 
saw  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail  collected  in  the  offing,  and  ten 
thousand  men  went  on  board  under  the  direction  of 
de  Mello  as  embarkation  officer.  On  the  27th  August  the 
fleet  sailed  under  its  Admiral  Oquendo,  and  on  the 
16th  September  met  the  Dutch  in  the  Channel  under 
Tan  Tromp,  who  drew  off  after  a  six  hour's  indecisive 
conflict,  which  was  renewed  for  fourteen  hours  on  the  18th, 
and  ended  in  the  Hollanders  taking  refuge  at  Calais.  The 
Spaniards  thereupon  moved  off  to  the  Downs  to  repair  and 
ob'tain  a  fresh  supply  of  powder  from  England,  but  though 
they  paid  for  it  twice  over,  the'y  could  not  get  delivery 
until  too  late,  owing  to  Dutch  intrigues,  while  the  latter 
got  all  they  wanted  from  the  French.  The  arrival  of  fresh 
vessels  increased  Yan  Tromp' s  numbers  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  vessels  besides  eighteen  fireships,  and  with  this 
overwhelming  force  he  attacked  the  Spaniards  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  the  default  of  the  English,  they  were  un- 
prepared to  receive  him,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.8 
which  cost  them  the  loss  of  43  ships  and  6,000  men. 
De  Mello  and  his  regiment  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
from  this  naval  disaster,  and  for  some  months  he  served  as 
a  soldier  in  Flanders,  and  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Germany  when  a  serious  illness 
supervened,  which  probably  led  to  his  return  home,  where 


8.  De  Mello  wrote  an  account  of  the  conflict  by  order  of  the  Cardinal 
Infant,  and  it  is  included  in  the  "  Epanaphoras."  He  had  Van  Tromp's 
version  of  the  affair  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Admiral  himself. 
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the    governorship    of    Bayona    in    Gralicia    rewarded    the 
marked  military  capacity  and  powers  of  organisation  and 
command  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions  since  leaving 
Spain.9      Owing,  however,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
rebellion  in  Catalonia,  he  never  occupied  his  post,  for  the 
ministers  of  King  Philip  specially  selected  him,  though  a 
Portuguese,  to  send  to  the  new  theatre  of  war  as  adviser 
or  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Marquis  de  los  Yelez,  Commander 
of  the  Royal  forces,  and  so  well  did  he  maintain  his  reputa- 
tion that,  as  long  as  he  remained  there  and  directed  the 
operations,  they  had  a  uniformly  successful  issue.     After- 
wards, when  the  King  ordered  the  Marquis  to  select  the 
most  competent  man  in  the  army  to  record  the  campaign, 
the  latter  choose  de   Mello   for  the  task,   and   he   began 
immediately  to  collect  materials  for  his  "Historia  de  los 
Movimientos  Separacion  y  Guerra  de  Cataluna,"  which  he 
finished  after  his  return  to  Portugal  and  dedicated  to  Pope 
Innocent  X.     When  the  book  appeared,  in  1645,  it  at  once 
took  rank  as  a  classic  and  a  model  of  historical  style.    This 
is  what  Ticknor  says  of  it :    "  The  accounts  of  the  first 
outbreak  in  Barcelona,  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  when 
the   city  was   thronged  with   the   bold   peasantry   of   the 
interior,  the  subsequent  strife  of  the  exasperated  factions, 
the  debates  in  the  Junta  of  Catalonia,  and  those  in  the 
King's    Council   under   the   leading   of   the    Count   Duke 
Olivares,  and  the  closing  scene  of  the  whole,  the  ineffectual 
storming  of  the  grand  fortress  of  Mont'  Juich  by  the  Royal 
forces,   and  the  disastrous  retreat  that  followed,   are   all 
given  with  a  freshness  and  power  that  could  come  only 
from  one  who  had  shared  in  the  feelings  he  describes,  and 

9.  In  addition,  the  Spanish  Council  of  State  adjudged  him  large 
pecuniary  rewards  for  his  services  in  Flanders,  but  he  never  enjoyed 
them,  owing  to  the  delays  interposed  by  the  Council  of  Portugal  and 
to  the  Revolution  of  1640,  He  gives  a  list  of  them  in  his  ' '  Aula 
Politica."  p.  49. 
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had  witnessed  the  very  movements  he  sets  with  such  a  life- 
like spirit  before  us.  His  style,  too,  is  suited  to  his  vary- 
ing subjects,  sometimes  animated  and  forcible,  sometimes 
quaint  and  idiomatic,  sometimes  in  its  dark  hints  and 
abrupt  tones  reminding  us  of  Tacitus."  10 

When  the  news  reached  Madrid  that  a  band  of  noblemen 
conspirators  had  on  the  1st  December,  1640,  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Portugal,  de  Mello  was  still  serving 
in  Catalonia  along  with  some  thousands  of  his  countrymen, 
and  Olivares,  feeling  that  he  had  been  hoodwinked  by  this 
friend  and  relative  of  the  new  King  three  years  earlier 
and  instigated  by  'Diego  Suarez,  who  represented  the 
injury  a  man  of  such  calibre  might  do  to  Spain  to 
the  profit  of  his  own  country,  at  once  ordered  his 
arrest.  He  was  sent  in  chains  to  Madrid,  where  he  lay  in 
prison  four  months,  after  which,  as  no  proof  of  his  guilt 
could  be  found,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  together  with  an 
increased  pension  and  a  better  post  than  he  previously 
held,  but  these  bribes  failed  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  came,  he  hastened  to  offer  his 
sword  and  experience  to  his  legitimate  Monarch  and 
induced  others  to  follow  his  example.  Portugal  had  need 
of  men  and  money,  but  above  all  of  such  ripe  soldiers  as 
Manoel  de  Mello  had  proved  himself  to  be,  for  she  had 
emerged  from  her  "  captivity  "  poor  and  weak,11  having 
lost  many  of  her  most  valuable  oversea  possessions  to  the 

10.  "History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  iii.  p.  150.  Ed.  London,  1855.  De 
Mello  gives  an  account  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  wrote  it  and  his 
reason  for  issuing  it  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Clemente  Libertino,  in 
his  "Apologos    Dialogaes,"    p.   400,       ed.    Lisbon,    1721,    and  in  the 
following  pages  he  replies  to  the  criticisms  of  contemporaries  on  this  and 
others  of  his  books.     See  also  pp.  9  and  55  of  the  "  Cartas,"  and  cf.  the 
judgment    of    Philarete    Chasles    on    the   "Guerra    de    Cataluna,"    in 
"Voyages  d'un  Critique  d  travers  la  Vie  et  les  Livres,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  283— 
295.     Paris,  1868. 

11.  It  is  said  that  Spain  took  no  less  than  three  thousand  pieces  of 
artillery  from  Portugal  during  the  latter's  subjection.   This  was  one  of  the 
smallest  injuries  to  which  the  weaker  power  had  to  submit ! 
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English  and  Dutch,  who  regarded  the  Portuguese  as 
Spaniards  and  therefore  as  foes.  Together  they  had  stripped 
her  of  her  recognised  overlordship  and  trade  monopoly  in 
the  East,  destroyed  her  settlements  on  the  African  coast, 
and  expelled  her  from  the  greater  part  of  the  littoral  of 
Brazil.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Portugal  wanted 
for  everything  at  the  commencement  of  her  struggle  with 
Spain,  and  though  the  war  ended  after  twenty -eight 
years  in  the  recognition  of  her  independence,  she  owed  it 
almost  entirely  to  the  disorganisation  of  her  mighty 
adversary,  foreign  assistance,  and  her  own  good  fortune. 
At  the  outset,  the  Catalonian  rebellion  prevented  Philip  IV. 
from  making  a  serious  effort  to  reconquer  Portugal  and 
the  new  King  used  the  breathing  time  thus  afforded  him 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  foreign  alliances,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  policy  de  Mello  went  to  England  in  1641 
to  assist  in  negotiating  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
and  spent  three  months  at  the  Court  of  "that  tragic 
King  Charles."  He  describes  his  journey  in  one  of  his 
epistles  in  verse,12  and  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
impressed  by  what  he  calls  "the  beauteous  verdure  of 
England."  His  "Aula  Politica"13  contains  an  anecdote 
of  his  stay  in  London  and  at  least  one  of  his  published 
letters14  is  dated  from  there,  while  in  his  "Memorial,"  to 
be  mentioned  later,  he  remarks,  no  doubt  as  a  result  of  his 
experience,  that  "  it  requires  more  finesse  to  be  a  Catholic 
in  England  than  to  be  a  Christian  in  E-ome."  His 
connection  with  our  country  through  his  writings  does  not 
end  here,15  for  among  the  printers  whom  he  employed  in; 

12.  v.  Epistle  V.  of  La  Fistula  de  Urania,  in  the  "Obras  Metricas.' 
Lyons,  1665. 

13.  p,  90. 

14.  "  Cartas  Familiares,"  p.  8, 

15.  One  of  his  sonnets  betrays  a  curious  lack  of  humour  in  subject  and 
treatment ;   it  is  addressed  to  "  The  Most  Serene  King  of  Great  Britain 
on  His  Majesty  having  been  bled  the  day  after  a  Palace  Feast."    The 
King  was  Charles  II. 
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after  years  on  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
Juan  Stenop  (John  Stanhope?)  of  London,  while  an 
English  version  of  his  "  Carta  de  Guia  de  Casados " 16 
appeared  there  in  1697,  and  when  the  Portuguese  Liberal 
exiles  in  England  began  to  reprint  the  classics  of  their 
literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  they 
included  this  volume  in  a  series  destined  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  a  foreign  land.17 

From  England  de  Hello  proceeded  to  Holland  at  the 
summons  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  Tristan  de 
Mendonga,  whom  he  helped  to  collect  and  equip  a  fleet  in 
aid  of  his  country  and  when  it  was  ready,  he  took  com- 
mand and  after  great  difficulties  and  dangers  succeeded  in 
convoying  safely  to  Lisbon  the  most  valuable  succour  yet 
received,  for  the  vessels  were  many  in  number  and  carried 
soldiers,  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  together  with 
some  foreign  officers  of  note  who  had  volunteered  for 
service  against  the  Spaniards.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1642,  and  de  Mello  spent  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  in 
carrying  out  important  commissions  such  as  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  army  in  the  Alemtejo,  which  cost  him  a  twelve 
months'  labour  on  the  spot  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
surrendered  Spanish  troops  to  the  border;  and  in  the 
intervals,  the  Ministers  were  continually  calling  him  in  to 

16.  By  Captain  John  Stevens,  who  also  translated  Faria  e   Sousa's 
"History  of  Portugal"  and  his  "Portuguese  Asia."      Mr.    Fitzmaurice 
Kelly  calls  him  "  a  famous   pirate  and  botcher  of  other  men's  work." 
The  period  between  1580  and  1680  was  prolific  in  English  versions  of 
Portuguese  works,  e.g.,  Lichfield's  translation  of  Castanheda's  "  History 
of  India,"  Munday's  translation  of  "Amadisde  Gaula,"  and  of  "Palmeirim 
de  Inglaterra,"  Fanshawe's  translation  of  "  The  Lusiads,"  Cogan's  trans- 
lation of  the  "Peregrination"  of  Mendes  Pinto  (who  is  now  proved  to 
have  been  a  more  truthful  narrator  than  either  Congreve  or  his  own 
countrymen  thought)  and  Wyche's  translation  of  the  ' '  Life  of  D.  John 
de  Castro,"   by  Freire  d'   Andrade,  while    no  less  than  four  Editions- 
appeared  of  L'  Estrange's  version  of  "The  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun." 

17.  London,  T.  C.  Hansard,  1820.     The  reprints  included  the  Pindaric 
Odes  of  Diniz  da  Cruz  e  Silva  and  the  curious  "  Arte  de  Furtar,"  for  long 
falsely  attributed  to  Father  Antonio  Vieira. 
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consult  with  them  on  difficult  diplomatic  and  military 
questions,  especially  as  to  the  fortification  of  the  frontier 
towns.  He  directed  the  construction  of  the  forts  at  the 
Lisbon  bar,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital  against  a  threatened  attack  by  the  English  fleet, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  King  employed  his  ready  pen 
in  the  defence  of  his  title  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  on  a  life 
of  his  father,  Duke  D.  Theodosio.  To  all  appearances 
de  Mello  had  now  attained  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
when,  without  warning,  the  wheel  of  fortune  took  a  sharp 
turn  18  and  justified  the  saying :  "  Call  no  man  happy 
until  his  death,"  for  he  found  himself  charged  with  having 
procured  the  assassination  of  one  Francisco  Cardozo,  the 
steward  of  the  Count  of  Villa  Nova,  and  on  the  19th 
November,  1644,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  where  he 
remained  nine  years.  His  trial IQ  would  seem  to  have  been 
conducted  with  a  strange  disregard  of  justice,  for  though 
no  real  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be  produced,  and  forty 
witnesses,  all  men  of  high  position  and  character,  testified 
in  his  favour,  the  Court  of  his  Order,  which  included  some 
strong  personal  enemies,  condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile 
in  Africa  and  the  payment  of  a  heavy  monetary  fine  which 
reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  appealed20  against  this  sentence, 
with  the  result  that  he  lost  his  Commenda,  and  India  was 
substituted  for  Africa  as  the  place  of  banishment,  and  a 
iurther  appeal  brought  his  cause  for  decision  before  the 
King  as  head  of  the  Order,  but  the  latter  allowed  year  after 
year  to  pass  by  without  pronouncing  a  final  judgment,  for 


18.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  complains  that  he  "made  shipwreck  at  the 
doors  of  rest." 

19.  No  final  opinion  can  of  course  be  pronounced  until  the  "  process" 
is  found  and  printed  in  full.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  investigator  of 
things  literary  and  historical  in  Portugal  will  do  this  before  long. 

20.  A  letter  of  his  dated  llth  June,  1648,  relates  the  proceedings  up  to 
that  time,    v.   "Cartas,"  p.  233. 
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reasons  which  will  presently  appear.  During  all  this  time 
powerful  friends  like  Father  Antonio  Vieira,  the  great  Jesuit 
preacher,  writer  and  diplomat,  were  working  hard  to  procure 
his  release,  and  the  Queen  Regent  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria, 
condescended  to  write  in  his  favour  to  John  IV.,  in  the 
name  of  her  young  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
Elector  Palatine  also  offered  to  intercede  for  him  and 
though  his  enemies  strove  hard  to  nullify  these  efforts,  he 
finally  obtained  the  commutation  of  his  sentence  into  a  six 
years'  exile  to  Brazil.  We  have  now  reason  to  believe  that 
though  the  supposed  crime  of  inciting  to  murder  served 
as  a  pretext,  it  was  not  the  true  cause  of  the  severe  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  man  who  had  rendered  invaluable 
services  to  King  and  country,  for  Camillo  Castello  Branco, 
the  famous  novelist,  has  unearthed  the  facts  of  this  sorry 
business  from  a  contemporary  genealogical  MS.21  If  this 
authority  can  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  that  both  the 
King  and  de  Mello,  then  a  gallant  gentleman  of  thirty 
beloved  of  ladies,  had  for  some  time  past  been  carrying 
on  an  intrigue  with  D.  Marianna  de  Alencastre,  the  third 
and  youthful  wife  of  the  aged  Count  of  Villa  Nova, 
whose  beauty  formed  a  theme  for  the  poets  of  the  Court. 
On  a  certain  night  she  had  given  a  rendezvous  to  her 
royal  lover,  but  de  Mello,  who  suspected  he  had  a  rival  in 
her  affections,  was  on  the  watch  and  happened  to 
arrive  at  her  palace  at  the  same  hour  as  the  King.  Both 
endeavoured  to  enter  together,  and  each  refusing  to  give 
way  to  the  other,  they  drew  their  swords  and  fought  until 
the  sound  of  the  combat  brought  the  Countess  to  a  window 
and  they  had  to  retire.  The  combatants  were  masked,  but 
the  King  had  recognised  de  Mello,  though  the  latter  only 

21.  Vide  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Carta  de  Guia  de  Casados," 
Porto,  1873,  reprinted  with  a  corrective  note  in  "  Bohemia  do  Espirito," 
Porto,  1886. 
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learnt  in  prison  the  identity  of  his  opponent !  A 
subsequent  visit  of  his  to  the  same  lady  became  known  to 
the  Count  of  Yilla  Nova's  steward,  who  had  been  acting 
the  spy,  and  he  at  once  reported  the  affair  to  his  master. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Cardozo  was  murdered  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  man  with  whose  wife  he  had  been  living  in 
adultery,  but  the  Count,  attributing  the  death  of  his 
faithful  servant  to  his  wife's  lover,  was  doubly  enraged 
against  de  Mello  and  solicited  his  punishment  from  the 
King,  who,  perhaps  not  unwilling  for  a  pretext  to  remove 
his  rival,  accepted  the  delation  and  yielded  to  the 
Count's  request.  The  real  murderers  of  Cardozo  had  been 
already  caught  and  condemned  to  the  gallows  after  they 
had  disclosed  the  name  of  their  principal,  but  they  were 
now  put  to  the  torture  once  more  and  their  sufferings  and 
the  insinuations  of  the  jailors  drew  from  them  the 
calumny  which  implicated  de  Mello  in  the  crime.  He  was 
now  a  lost  man,  for  the  Count,  who  did  not  shrink  from 
poisoning  his  wife,  was  not  likely  to  spare  her  lover,  and 
the  King,  entangled  in  the  affair  himself,  had  not  the 
courage  to  intervene  in  favour  of  his  friend  and  relative 
and  undo  what  the  tribunals  had  done.  He  must  have 
known  that  de  Mello  had  been  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  perjured  witnesses,  but  he  evidently  felt  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  expose  them  and  so  baulk  the  Count's 
vengeance.  At  first,  de  Mello  probably  expected  an  early 
release  from  prison  on  the  merits  of  his  case  and  through 
the  efforts  of  his  friends,  but  when  the  years  passed  by  and 
the  Count  and  his  other  enemies  continued  their  persecu- 
tion, he  began  to  lose  hope,  and  in  1650,  as  a  final  resource, 
he  drew  up  a  Memorial  to  the  King  in  his  defence  which 
the  historian,  Alexandre  Herculano,  calls  "  perhaps  the 
most  eloquent  piece  of  reasoning  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  a  model  of  vehemence,  feeling  and  style."  It 
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availed  him  nothing,  however,  and  he  went  back  to  his 
books,  the  only  consolation  left  him.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  imprisonment  he  had  published  his  history  of  the 
Catalonian  War,  in  1647  appeared  a  life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  in  the  following  years  one  of  St.  Augustine. 
Next  came  some  verses,  and  on  the  5th  March,  1650,  he 
put  the  final  touches  to  the  "  Carta  de  Guia  de  Casados" 
and  issued  this,  the  first  of  his  Portuguese  writings,  and 
one  of  his  two  famous  literary  achievements,  in  the  next 
year.  At  last,  in  the  middle  of  1653,  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  his  prison  home.22  He  appears  to  have  been  allowed 
out  on  parole,  for  his  "Aula  Politica"  is  dated  from  Luz, 
the  29th  August,  and  the  dedication  of  the  third  of  the 
"  Epanaphoras  "  from  Bellas  on  the  29th  September,  1654, 
both  of  which  places  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  he  set  sail  for  Brazil  and  on 
the  13th  November,  1655  we  find  him  at  Bahia.23  After 
serving  the  term  of  his  exile,  he  returned  to  Portugal  and 
spent  the  years  1659  to  1661  in  Lisbon  and  frequented  the 
meetings  of  the  celebrated  Academia  dos  Generosos,24  the 
members  of  which  elected  him  their  President  no  less 
than  five  times. 

In  July,  1663,  Father  Manoel  Godinho  met  him  at 
Marseilles,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  journeying  under  the 
assumed  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Clement,  with  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  Kings  of  England  and 
France.  "  My  delight  in  meeting  him,"  says  the  Jesuit 

22.  One  would  like  to  ascribe  some  of  the  credit  for  this'to  the  Prince 
Royal,  Theodosio;  v.  de  Hello's  personal  appeal  to  the  heir  to  the  throne 
in  his  "  Epistola  Declamatoria,"  printed  in  the  "Aula  ;  Politica,"  ed.  cit. 
He  there  details  his  services,  and  gives  many  biographical  details. 

23.  The  dedication  of  the  second  of  the  Apologos  Dialogaes  is  dated 
from  there. 

24.  Founded  in  1647  by  D.  Antonio  Alvares  da  Cunha,  it  lasted  until 
1668,  and  had  for  its  emblem  a  lighted  candle,  with  the  motto  '*  Non 
Extinguetur."    The  men  of  the  time  most  distinguished  by  learning  and 
social  position  were  numbered  among  its  members. 
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traveller,  "  can  be  conceived  only  by  those  who  know  how 
to  appreciate  his  estimable  qualities  and  have  enjoyed  his 
admirable  conversation,  have  read  his  ingenious  books, 
have  formed  that  opinion  of  his  singular  judgment  which 
all  the  world  has,  and  been  obliged  by  his  courtesy  as  I 
have  been,  for  all  these  things  taken  together  were  the 
reasons  of  my  delight  at  his  visit."  Arriving  in  the  Eternal 
City  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1665, 
de  Mello  consorted  with  its  leading  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,25  and  further  busied  himself  in  arrang- 
ing for  an  edition  of  his  collected  works,  which  opened 
with  two  volumes  of  "  Obras  Morales,"  dedicated  to  Queen 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  wife  of  our  Charles  II.,  containing 
his  life  of  St.  Augustine,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Phoenix 
of  Africa,"  and  his  life  of  St.  Francis,  under  that  of  "  The 
Greatest  of  the  Little,"  and  the  first  of  these  was  regarded 
as  such  a  model  of  Spanish  prose  that  the  Roman  students 
used  it  as  a  text-book.  He  planned  the  edition  on  a  large 
scale;  it  was  to  consist  of  ten  volumes,  and  to  secure  its 
completion  in  a  reasonable  time,  he  set  five  printers  to  work 
at  once,  three  in  Rome,  one  in  Lyons,  and  one  in  London, 
but  want  of  means  nipped  his  scheme  in  the  bud,  and  only 
two  more  volumes  appeared,  viz.,  the  first  portion  of  his 
"  Cartas  Familiares,"  and  his  "  Obras  Metricas."  26  On  his 
way  back  from  Rome  he  stayed  in  the  French  city  correct- 
ing and  polishing  his  verses  with  the  aid  of  friends,  and 
he  saw  the  last-named  volume  through  the  press  in  April- 
May,  1665.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Portugal  and 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  later,  on  the  13th  October, 

25.  He  mentions  their  names  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Obras  Metricas." 

26.  It  would  be  a  good  service  to  Portuguese  literature  to  print  a 
selection  of  the  verses  contained  in  these  700  closely-printed  pages.     An 
English  translation  of  a  small  number  by  a  Mr.  Lawson  was  published  in 
London,  in  1819,  under  the  title  "  Relics  of  Melodino."    Another  Edition 
of  the  little  book  appeared  in  1820. 
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16B6,  died  in  Lisbon  at  the  relatively  early  age  of  fifty-five 
and  was  buried  there  in  the  Church  of  San  Jose  de  Ribamar. 
De  Mello  as  a  poet  must  be  judged  by  the  volume  of 
"Obras  Metricas,"  which  he  edited  himself  with  loving 
care.  It  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  each  named  after  one 
of  the  Muses,  and  comprises  Sonnets,  Odes,  Eclogues, 
Epistles,  Ballads,  Madrigals,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
short  lyrics,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Quevedo  and 
Gongora,  though  his  Portuguese  Tercets  and  Sonnets  on 
moral  subjects  are  free  from  the  failings  characteristic  of 
the  latter  poet,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  example, 
and  his  Sonnets  vie  in  melancholy,  truth  and  delicacy  of 
expression  with  those  of  Camoens :  — 

THE    FABLE    OF    DEATHS 

Once  I  saw  Death  go  sporting  through  a  plain 

Of  living  men,  and  none  perceived  him  there; 

The  old,  of  what  they  did  all  unaware, 
Each  moment  ran  against  him,  to  their  bane ; 
The  young,  trusting  their  youth,  that  of  the  pain 

Of  death  knows  nothing,  gave  him  not  a  care ; 

Purblind  were  all,  none  sought  to  'scape  the  snare, 
While  with  his  hand  he  counted  out  the  train. 

Then  he  prepared  to  shoot,  closing  each  eye: 
He  fired  and  missed.     I,  that  his  aim  did  see 

Thus  reckless,  shouted,  "  Butcher,  hold  thy  hand." 
He  turned,  and — "  Such  is  war  " — was  his  reply ; 
"If  you  pass  life  without  a  glance  at  me, 

How  dare  you  more  respect  from  me  demand?" 

His  good  sense  taught  him  to  avoid  many  of  the 
absurdities  of  the  Seiscentistas,  and  he  strove  hard  to 
emancipate  himself  from  subservience  to  Spanish  styles 

27.  v.  "  Obras  Metricas,"  A  tuba  de  Calliope.     Sonnet  81. 
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and  the  Spanish  language  and  to  resuscitate  "  the  grave 
style  of  our  forefathers,"  and,  inspired  by  the  national 
traditions,  he  became  Portugal's  leading  lyric  poet  of  the 
17th  century. 

Speaking  generally,  his  verses  deal  with  moral,  amatory, 
familiar,  occasional  or  academic  subjects;  about  one-third 
of  them  are  in  Portuguese,  and  these  he  rightly  preferred, 
and  the  remainder  are  in  Spanish,  which  he  wrote  with 
equal  facility  and  grace  and  so  as,  in  the  opinion  of  con- 
temporaries, to  rival  the  best  poets  of  that  country.  In 
this  frequent  employment  of  what  was  literally  his  mother 
tongue,  he  only  followed  the  example  set  by  the  master 
poets,  Sa  de  Miranda,  Gil  Vicente  and  Camoens,  and  the 
fashion  of  writing  in  Spanish,  growing  during  the 
"  Sixty  Years  Captivity,"  endured  until  nearly  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  while  some  Portuguese,  like  Jorge  de 
Montemayor,  used  it  as  their  sole  vehicle  of  expression  and 
producing  classics,  are 'rightly  reckoned  among  the  great 
sons  of  Spain,  though  of  foreign  birth. 

We  know  of  only  one  dramatic  work  in  Portuguese  by 
de  Mello  worthy  of  mention,28  and  that  is  a  witty  comedy 
called  the  "Auto  do  Fidalgo  Aprendiz,"  which,  though 
divided  into  jornadas  in  the  manner  of  Lope  de  Vega,  is 
written  in  redondilhas,  and  affiliates  our  author  to  the 
school  of  Gil  Vicente29 — the  Eschola  Velha — which  may 
be  said  to  have  expired  worthily  with  this,  its  last  repre- 
sentative, after  a  life  of  conflict,  first  with  the  Classicists 
led  by  Sa  de  Miranda  and  Antonio  Ferreira,  then  with  the 
Jesuits  and  their  Tragicomedies  in  Latin,  and  all  along 
with  the  Inquisition  and  its  powerful  arm  of  offence  the 

28.  No  judgment  can  be  passed  on  his  unpublished  plays,  as  they  are 
apparently  lost. 

29.  An  account  of  Gil  Vicente  and  his  School  will  be  found  in  the  Man- 
chester Quarterly,  for  July  and  October,  1897. 
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Index.  The  play,  by  its  form,  the  natural  character  of 
both  plot  and  dialogue,  the  flow  of  the  verse,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  its  diction,  will  always  take  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  appreciable  farces  in  Portuguese  literature, 
while  the  chief  character  recalls  the  type  of  the  "  fidalgo 
pobre"  in  the  works  of  the  founder  of  the  theatre,  and  may 
be  compared  with  Moliere's  "Bourgeois  Gentilhoinme." 

Considered  as  a  whole,  de  Hello's  Spanish  poetry  is  of 
inferior  quality  and  interest;  his  frequent  parade  of 
classical  knowledge,  his  false  rhetoric,  and  his  many  and 
varied  conceits  disfigure  his  art  and  tire  his  readers, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  defects  are  to  be 
seen  at  their  worst  in  his  Academic  Orations.  By  way  of 
compensation,  his  prose  writings  which  have  lived  and  will 
live,  the  "  Guerra  de  Cataluna,"  the  "  Epanaphoras,"  and 
the  "  Carta  de  Guia  de  Casados,"  30  are  almost  entirely  free 
from  reproach  in  these  respects,  for  he  drew  his  inspiration 
as  an  historian,  and  critic  from  real  life  and  had  gone  through 
the  great  school  of  politics,  battles,  voyages,  revolutions, 
and  captivities.  His  published  correspondence,  which  was 
mainly  written  during  his  imprisonment,31  would  have 
been  more  valuable  had  it  comprised  his  letters  on  matters 
of  state  policy  instead  of  being  of  the  kind  known  as 
"familiar,"  nevertheless  few  similar  collections  include 
more  of  literary  and  biographical  interest  than  these  some- 
times serious,  sometimes  light,  chatty  and  even  witty 
epistles,  which  are  addressed  to  statesmen,  great  nobles, 


30.  This  has  always  been  the  most  popular  of  de  Hello's  works.     The 
editions  of  it  are  dated  1651,  1665,  1670,  1678,  1714,  1747,  1765,  1809, 
1820,  1827  and  1873.     Next  in  favour  comes  the  "  History  of  the  War  in 
Catalonia,"  with  the  following  editions,  1645,  1692,  1696,  1808,   1827, 
1840,  1842,  1852  and  1883. 

31.  He  says  that  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  time  in  prison  he  wrote 
no  less  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  letters,     v.  "  Cartas,"  p.  243. 
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ambassadors,  leading  ecclesiastics,  poets,  litterati  and  all 
sorts  of  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  most  varied  sub- 
jects; and  this  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  turn  on  his  personal  troubles  which,  if  they  had 
been  related  by  a  man  lacking  his  philosophy,  humour  and 
power  of  expression,  would  have  proved  monotonous  reading. 
He  evidently  did  not  pen  them  with  a  view  to  publication, 
and  their  plain  and  simple  diction,  the  absence  in  them  of 
conscious  literary  effort,  and  the  popular  phrases  and 
proverbs  they  contain,  differentiate  them  entirely  from 
other  collections  of  the  century,  while,  like  his  writings 
in  general,  they  show  a  religious  mind,  a  manly  spirit,  a 
highly-trained  intellect,  wide  reading  and  much  reflection.32 
His  commerce  with  the  best  authors  of  other  countries  as 
well  as  his  own  appears  very  clearly  in  the  "Hospital  das 
Lettras,"  a  thoughtful  and  brilliant  chapter  of  literary 
criticism,33  which  forms  the  fourth  of  the  "Apologos 
Dialogaes."  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
four  personages,  one  of  whom  is  his  friend  Quevedo,  and 
contains  some  sound  judgments  on  Camoens,  his  translators, 
and  commentators,  on  Juan  de  Mena,  Garcilasso,  Monte- 
mayor,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  and  other  writers.34  After 
Camoens,  the  Portuguese  author  he  most  affects  is  the 
Horatian  Sa  de  Miranda,  doubtless  because  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  men  were  akin ;  he  calls  him  "  the  great 
Sa,"  quotes  him  frequently,  and  declares  that  his  writings 
include  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy,  and  we  know  that 

32.  A  circular  letter  to  the  learned  men  of  Portugal  asking  for  infor- 
mation to  enable  him  to  compile  a  bibliographical  dictionary  is  note- 
worthy, v.  "  Cartas,"  pp.  238  and  338  et  seq.   His  correspondents  included 
Francisco  de  Quevedo,    Jacinto  Freire  d'  Andrade,  Manoel  de  Faria  e 
Sousa,  and  Manoel  Severim  de  Faria. 

33.  A  masterly  analysis  of  "Saudade,"  which  he  calls  "the  child  of 
love  and  absence,"  will  be  found  in  the  "  Epanaphoras,"  ed.  cit.,  pp. 
286-8. 

34.  Cf.   his  judgment  on  the  poems  of  D.  Francisco  de  Portugal. 
"Cartas,"  p.  189. 
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lie  compiled  a  series  of  annotations  to  the  epistles  of  the 
founder  of  the  Classical  School  which  are  unfortunately  lost. 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  "Obras  Morales,"  de  Hello  sets 
out  a  list  of  his  works  under  ten  headings,  which  includes 
twenty  published  volumes  and  more  than  eighty  in  MS.35 
The  mere  titles  show  the  wonderful  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects he  treats  —  divinity,  philosophy,  morals,  criticism, 
genealogy,  politics,  international  law,  mathematics  and  the 
art  of  war  do  not  exhaust  them.  One  of  the  most  useful 
of  his  works  is  the  u  Feira  dos  Anexins,"  a  methodically 
ordered  collection  of  Portuguese  metaphors  and  popular 
locutions,  and  his  "Arte  Cabalistica,"  full  of  strange  lore, 
is  not  the  least  curious,  but  the  book  that  has  perhaps  worn 
best  is  the  "Carta  de  Guia  de  Casados."  As  we  have  seen, 
it  was  published  in  Lisbon  in  1651,  and  in  1697  Captain 
John  Stevens  rendered  it  into  English,  faithful  rather  to 
the  spirit  than  to  the  letter,36  and  printed  his  translation  in 
London  under  the  title  "  The  Government  of  a  Wife,  or 
Wholesom  and  Pleasant  Advice  to  Married  Men — In  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend."  The  book  commends  itself  by  its 
worldly  wisdom,  robust  common  sense  and  lively  wit,  and 
has  the  additional  interest  of  exhibiting  the  ideas  of  a 
cultured  man  of  the  time  on  one  of  the  most  knotty 
problems  of  human  life.  Some  extracts  from  the  quaint 
old  English  version,  a  rare  book  now,  will  show  the  char- 
acter and  style  of  the  original  which  purports  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  to  guide  the  former 
in  the  ordering  of  the  two  lives,  and  the  government  of 
his  children  and  household.  To  a  20th  century  reader, 
accustomed  to  hear  of  and  witness  the  "  management  of  a 

35.  Another  but  shorter  list  will  be  found  in  the  "  Apologos  Dialogaes," 
p.  407. 

36.  Here  and  there  he  omits  pages  of  the  original  because  of  the  differing 
customs  of    Portugal  and  England,  and  substitutes  what  he  considers 
more  appropriate  matter  of  his  own. 
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husband,"  the  attitude  of  de  Mello  towards  the  other  sex 
may  appear  strangely  superior,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise by  way  of  explanation  that,  in  Portugal  at  least,  the 
women  of  those  days  very  generally  accepted  in  their 
literal  signification  the  words  of  St.  Paul — "the  husband 
is  head  of  the  wife  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 

Church," "therefore  as  the  Church  is  subject  to 

Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  husbands  in  every- 
thing."37 

The  Portuguese  woman  was  then,  as  she  remains, 
docile  and  affectionate,  half  Arab  by  temperament  and 
education,  if  not  by  race,  rarely  self-assertive,  and  never 
masterful,  differing  in  this  from  her  Northern  sisters,  and 
she  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  a  "  mulher  caseira,"  a 
housewife,  a  stay-at-home,  and  if  of  the  better  class,  she 
was  rarely  seen  abroad,  except  on  her  way  to  and  from 
Mass,  and  then  always  accompanied  by  her  husband  or  a 
servant.  Her  ambition  being  limited  to  the  walls  of 
her  house,  and  her  time  taken  up  with  the  care  of 
her  children,  on  whom  she  lavished  an  unmeasured  affec- 
tion, she  usually  proved  an  obedient  helpmate  to  her  lord 
and  master  as  the  result  both  of  her  training  and  dis- 
position. Having  said  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
de  Mello  answers  the  charge  of  harshness  towards  women 
at  the  close  of  his  treatise. 

Its  origin  is  thus  described  in  the  Publisher's  Preface  : 
"  Our  author  being  desired  by  a  friend  that  was  about 
marrying  to  give  him  some  good  advice  relating  to  that 
course  of  life,  writ  this  discourse  without  any  art,  but  plain 
and  easy,  as  he  himself  owns,  this  being  a  good  quality  to 
gain  credit  to  what  he  asserts."  De  Mello  shall  now  speak 
for  himself,  and  first  of  his  qualifications  for  the  task  he 
had  undertaken: — "I  am  at  years  of  discretion,  have 
37.  Ephesians,  v,  23,  24. 
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been  bred  in  Courts,  have  travelled,  made  remarks  and 
remember  what  I  observed ;  I  have  seen  and  heard.  From 
this  experience  I  will  deduce  my  rules,  hence  the  examples 
I  shall  follow.  These  shall  be  the  books  I  will  quote  and 
perhaps  some  tales  I  can  remember,  being  here  offered, 
will  be  no  less  to  the  purpose  than  the  old  stories  of  Greeks 
and  Romans  so  often  served  up  by  those  we  call  learned 
and  which,  as  often,  we  are  to  nauseate." 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  common  cause  of 
marriage  :  — "  I  am  persuaded  this  thing  the  world  calls 
'love'  is  not  only  one,  but  several  distinct  beings  under 
the  same  name.  I  suppose  two  sorts  of  love.  The  first  is 
that  common  sympathy  or  affection  which  of  its  own 
natural  force  (without  any  reason)  carries  us  away  to  love, 
we  know  not  what  nor  why.  The  second  is  that  which 
continues  our  inclination  and  good  will  to  those  objects 
we  know  and  converse  with.  The  first  ends  in  the 
possession  of  the  object  desired.  The  second  begins  there ; 
but  in  such  manner  that  neither  does  the  first  always 
produce  the  second,  nor  does  the  second  always  proceed 
from  the  first." 

Discussing  marriages  in  general,  he  continues  :  — "  For 
the  satisfaction  of  parents  it  is  requisite  there  be  some 
equality  in  birth,  for  the  good  of  the  children  that  there 
be  a  proportion  of  fortunes,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
married  couple  that  there  be  no  disproportion  of  years. 
What  odds  there  are  ought  always  to  be  on  the  husband's 
side,  who  in  all  respects  must  be  superior  to  the  woman, 
yet  the  greatest  happiness  always  consists  in  the  greatest 
equality.  A  great  Courtier  among  us  used  to  say  :  — '  There 
were  three  sorts  of  marriage  in  the  world :  — a  marriage 
of  God,  a  marriage  of  the  Devil,  and  a  marriage  of  Death. 
Of  God,  where  a  young  man  marries  a  young  woman;  of 
the  Devil,  where  an  old  woman  marries  a  young  man;  and 
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of  Death,  where  an  old  man  marries  a  young  woman.'  He 
who  marries  a  young  wife  has  already  half  compassed  his 
ends.  Tender  years  are  free  from  ill  customs,  because 
such  as  there  are,  having  taken  no  root,  are  easily  removed. 
A  man  accusing  his  wife  for  her  ill  qualities  before  his 
Prince,  was  asked  by  him  at  what  age  he  married  her,  and 
the  husband  saying  at  twelve  years  of  age,  the  King 
replied — 'Then  it  is  you  who  ought  to  be  punished  for 
breeding  her  so  ill.'  Education  is  a  second  birth,  and  if 
it  differs  from  the  first  in  any  particular  it  is  only  that  the 
second  is  the  more  prevalent."  De  Mello  next  considers  the 
different  kinds  of  bad  qualities  found  in  the  sex,  that  his 
readers  may  be  able  to  apply  the  proper  remedies,  and 
quotes  an  old  saying — "  No  man  has  more  need  of  patience 
than  he  who  has  a  good  wife,  a  good  servant,  and  a  good 
horse,  because  each  of  them,  sensible  of  their  own  worth, 
follow  their  own  will  and  not  that  of  their  master  or 
owner."  "  On  the  same  reason  perhaps  was  grounded  that 
old  Spanish  saying  :  — '  A  good  mule,  a  good  goat,  and  a 
good  woman  are  three  scurvy  beasts.'  An  ugly  wife  is  a 
common  trouble,  but  may  be  eased  many  times  in  a  day, 
that  is  as  often  as  the  husband  goes  out  of  her  sight  or  she 
out  of  his.  Let  him  consider  the  security  of  his 
thoughts  is  of  much  more  value  than  the  pleasure  of  his 
eyes." 

"  Imperious  and  high-spirited  women  are  the  hardest  to 
be  reclaimed,  because  they  grow  more  haughty  upon  the 
meekness  of  a  husband  which  ought  to  be  their  only  cure. 
Among  people  of  credit  no  force  or  violence  can  be  used, 
which  gave  occasion  to  a  wise  man  to  say  that,  among  other 
things  the  commonalty  had  wrested  from  the  gentry,  one 
was  the  privilege  of  correcting  their  wives  whensoever  they 
deserved  it." 

"  A  jealous  wife  is  very  apt  to  cause  discontent,  for 
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jealousy,  like  God,  makes  something  out  of  nothing.  A 
man  of  judgment  used  to  stay :  Keep  a  jealous  wife  idle : 
that  is,  give  her  no  occasion  and  she  will  not  seek  it." 

"  Extravagant,  wasteful  women  are  the  devouring  flame 
of  houses  and  families,  and  money  in  the  hands  of  a  woman 
is  as  unbecoming  as  a  weapon.  Much  caution  and  discre- 
tion is  requisite  to  manage  one  of  these  women,  for,  as  in 
a  ship  at  sea,  the  springing  of  a  leak,  because  under  water, 
is  more  dangerous  than  if  many  breaches  were  made  upon 
the  deck  or  sides  of  the  ship  that  bear  above  the  sea,  so  no 
other  defect  is  equally  dangerous  as  the  profuseness  of  a 
wife,  because  it  is  a  fault  under  water  and  ruins  the  whole 
stock  and  the  family  must  inevitably  perish.  A  gentleman 
once  fell  sick  with  grief  and  concern  to  see  himself  loaded 
with  debts  through  the  excess  of  his  wife's  needless 
expenses,  and  being  in  a  high  fever  and  seeing  a  dish  of 
preserved  citrons  which  his  wife  used  to  treat  herself  with, 
though  very  dear,  the  poor  sick  man  said  :  '  Give  me  that 
citron,  for  I  will  eat  it  all.'  His  wife  begged  he  would 
not  eat  it  because  citron  adds  fire  to  a  fever,  and  he 
answered  :  '  I  know  it  is  the  fire  that  consumes  me ;  but  I 
would  try  whether  citron  have  the  same  property  as  a  mad 
dog,  whose  hair,  applied  to  the  sore  made  by  his  teeth,  is 
a  certain  cure.'  One  of  his  servants  was  no  less  witty,  for 
being  asked  by  a  gentleman  whether  he  might  see  his 
master,  answered :  '  My  master  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
seen,  for  my  mistress  and  her  company  are  eating  him  for 
a  collation.'  As  for  wilful  women,  they  are  either  very 
foolish  or  very  proud.  I  cannot  allow  of  arguing  with  a 
wife  for  this  is  granting  them  an  equality  of  judgment 
and  authority  which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  She  must 
be  made  sensible  that  it  is  not  her  part  to  understand  but 
to  obey,  and  to  be  led,  not  lead." 

"  How  will  it  be  taken,"  continues  de  Mello,  "  if  I  should 
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£nd  fault  with  the  manly  Amazonian  ladies  ?  Were  I  sure 
the  courage  of  women  would  be  rightly  applied,  I  could 
bear  with  it ;  but  that  being  very  dubious,  it  is  better  they 
should  shake  at  the  sight  of  a  naked  sword  and  fall  into  a 
swoon  at  thunder.  God  ordained  they  should  be  timorous ; 
it  is  best  they  should  be  so." 

Himself  a  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  he  did 
not  love  learned  women. 

"  Travelling  one  day,  I  heard  a  poor  Carrier  say :  '  God 
deliver  me  from  a  mule  that  brays  and  a  woman  that  speaks 
Latin.' "  Again :  "  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  another 
story.  An  ancient,  sober  woman,  went  to  confession  to 
an  old  surly  Friar.  She  beginning  to  say  the  confiteor  in 
Latin,  the  confessor  asked  her :  '  Do  you  speak  Latin  ? ' 
She  replied  :  '  Father,  I  was  bred  in  a  convent.'  Then 
said  the  Friar :  'Are  you  married,  maid  or  widow  ?  '  She 
answered  :  'A  married  woman.'  'Where  is  your  husband  ? ' 
says  the  Friar.  '  In  India,'  says  she.  Then  the  old  man 
wittily  replied :  '  Hold  then,  child ;  you  understand  Latin, 
were  bred  in  a  convent,  and  your  husband  is  in  India. 
Then  go  about  your  business  and  come  some  other  day,  for 
it  is  certain  you  have  much  to  say,  and  I  am  in  haste  at 
present." 

And  again :  "A  lady  desired  her  brother,  who  was  a 
man  of  science,  to  give  her  some  motto  for  a  device  she 
desired  to  have  engraved  on  a  seal,  and  he  answered : 
'  Sister,  leave  devices  for  the  shields  of  knights  errant,  and 
do  you  devise  how  to  make  a  tart  for  your  husband,  when 
you  have  one.'  I  would  not  have  women  be  too  knowing 
in  matters  of  war  and  politics,  nor  aim  at  it.  I  abhor  some 
that  will  talk  of  government,  judge  of  discourses,  decide 
points  of  honour,  and  raise  disputes,  others  that  pretend 
to  skill  in  poetry,  have  a  stammering  of  strange  languages, 
define  love  and  its  effects,  study  hard  questions  to  puzzle 
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the  learned,  and  talk  of  unknown  places ;  others  that  know 
all  the  secret  virtues  of  herbs,  that  tell  the  significance  of 
colours,  that  censure  sermons,  that  pick  difficult  sentences 
out  of  them,  that  use  cramp  words,  that  speak  by  metaphors, 
that  have  unusual  ways  of  praising,  and  that  keep  time  to- 
their  discourse  with  the  motions  of  hands  and  eyes." 

"  To  talk  always  is  bad,  to  talk  loud  is  worse,  and  to  talk 
in  improper  places  is  worst  of  all.  Some  women  value 
themselves  upon  answering  loud  in  Church,  and  will 
converse  with  their  acquaintances  that  are  at  a  distance 
on  purpose  to  be  heard.  To  sigh  at  sermon,  to  make 
motions  with  the  head  in  token  of  approbation,  to  pray 
aloud,  to  beat  time  to  the  musick,  are  actions  in  no  way 
allowable.  A  discreet  woman  must  speak  as  much  as  is 
requisite,  in  reason,  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  the  person  she 
directs  her  discourse  to  may  hear  and  not  those  who  are 
not  concerned.  A  judicious  person  once  compared  people 
to  bells;  the  ringing  discovers  whether  they  are  sound  or 
cracked.  Women's  discourse  ought  to  be  about  their  work, 
the  season  of  the  weather,  complaints  of  their  maids;  and 
I  will  allow  them  to  complain  of  their  husband's  unkind- 
ness,  even  though  it  be  false.  Because  these  are  narrow 
limits,  they  may  be  permitted  to  praise  or  condemn  the 
fashion  of  their  clothes,  to  like  or  dislike  the  fancy,  so- 
they  do  not  extend  to  interpreting  of  colours." 

"What  shall  I  say  of  laughter?  If  a  woman  has  white- 
teeth,  a  pretty  mouth  and  dimples  in  her  cheeks,  therein 
lies  the  greatest  danger.  Some  of  these  sort  of  creatures 
will  laugh  all  the  while  at  a  funeral  sermon  only  to  expose 
their  treasure.  It  is  infallibly  true  that  much  laughter 
betokens  folly." 

Dealing  with  a  wife's  accomplishments,  de  Hello  pro- 
ceeds :  "  It  is  very  commendable  for  a  woman  to  sing  to 
her  husband  and  children,  and  it  may  be  permitted  her  to- 
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dance,  if  very  young,  in  her  own  apartment.  I  cannot 
approve  of  carrying  castenets  in  her  pocket,  learning  wild 
catches  and  dancing  jiggs;  these  are  all  incentives  of 
lewdness.  To  rally  and  set  up  for  a  wit  in  every  company, 
at  church,  at  court,  at  the  play,  is  most  pernicious  and 
hard  to  prevent.  Let  the  husband  keep  a  watchful  eye, 
and  if  he  reclaims  her,  it  is  a  great  work,  for  as  yet  I  never 
saw  any  that  was  sick  of  that  distemper  recover." 

"To  sum  up — the  place  of  the  wife  is  at  home.  The 
husband  must  bring  in,  the  wife  must  keep,  or  to  quote  an 
old  Portuguese  proverb :  '  the  husband  a  boat,  the  wife  a 
chest.' "  Talking  of  female  friends  he  observes :  "  The 
name  of  friends  and  enemies  in  Portuguese  differs  but  in 
one  letter,  the  one  being  'cnnigas,'  the  other  'imigas.'  1 
am  so  wicked  to  believe  women's  friends  have  done  them 
more  harm  than  their  enemies.  Therefore  I  commonly 
say  :  '  Men  are  ruined  by  their  enemies  and  women  by  their 
friends.' " 

Of  pets  he  says  :  "I  cannot  approve  of  trimmed  lap-dogs 
that  have  mystical  names.  Being  in  a  church,  a  page 
came  running  out  of  breath  to  ask  me  if  I  had  seen  such  a 
lady's  'delight'  that  was  lost?'  And  having  asked  what 
the  lady's  'delight'  was,  found  it  was  a  little  dog  of  that 
name.  Parrots  and  monkeys  are  needless  troubles  and 
often  inspire  ill  thoughts.  Little  diverting  blacks,  witty 
foundlings,  silly  country  fellows  (who  sometimes  are  not 
so  silly  as  they  appear),  clothed  in  several  colours,  who 
have  liberty  to  go  where  they  please,  are  not  fit  nor  would 
I  have  them  be  seen  in  a  house.  I  protest  I  ever  loathed 
the  ladies  in  Romances  because  I  always  found  lap-dogs, 
lions  and  dwarfs  about  them.  So  great  is  my  aversion 
from  that  sort  of  vermin  that  I  cannot  bear  with  them  in 
fabulous  books ;  think  how  I  shall  like  them  when  real." 

Next  he  speaks  of  servants,  and  the  modern  ring  of  such  a 
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complaint  as  the  following  makes  one  forget  for  a  moment 
that  he  wrote  it  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  "  In  our 
days,  contrary  to  the  ancient  practice,  it  is  grown  a 
custom  for  the  women  servants  to  be  as  well  clothed  as 
their  mistresses.  They  use  policy,  persuading  their  poor 
ladies  that  it  is  for  their  credit  their  attendance  should  be 
as  well  apparelled  as  themselves.  Thus  it  often  happens 
the  mistress  is  not  known  from  the  maids."  Dealing  with 
their  diet  he  continues  :  "A  prelate  of  a  very  strict  religious 
order  told  me  he  always  kept  his  Friars  hungry  that  they 
might  still  be  thinking  how  to  feed  better.  The  contrary 
must  be  used  with  servants,  for  their  thoughts  are  not  so 
bad  when  their  bellies  are  full."  He  notes  with  approval 
the  scriptural  saying  "the  more  servants,  the  more  enemies," 
and  most  persons  will  endorse  his  opening  remark  on  the 
next  topic :  "  Eeceiving  and  paying  of  visits  is  a  tiresome 
encumbrance."  Some  pages  on  the  management  of  the 
household  give  a  glimpse  of  old-time  customs  and  are 
curious.  "  I  would  have  no  black  or  tawny  women  that 
go  errands;  they  generally  prove  fruitful  and  in  my 
opinion  every  slip  of  theirs  is  a  scandal  to  the  house.  Men 
that  practice  sleight  of  hand,  those  that  mimic  sermons, 
imitate  beasts  and  act  other  men  are  a  destructive  genera- 
tion. But  above  all  those  women  are  so  who  sell  washes 
for  the  face,  take  away  freckles,  make  false  eyebrows,  and 
smooth  the  skin,  and  those  who  go  about  begging  for 
others,  and  pedlars.  All  this  sort  of  people  that  usually 
resort  to  great  houses,  stick  like  fish  to  the  rocks ;  they  are 
hard  to  remove,  but  worse  to  be  endured." 

The  treatment  of  children  next  engages  De  Hello's  atten- 
tion and  after  condemning  those  fathers  who  make  them- 
selves the  nurses  or  cradles  of  their  children,  and  reproving 
the  custom  of  endowing  infants  with  a  string  of  names,  he 
passes  on  to  speak  of  the  table,  advising  a  man  of  quality 
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to  keep  a  "decent,  not  a  hungry  table,  that  it  be  rather  to 
feed  the  mouth  than  the  eyes."  He  tells  of  a  grandee  of 
Spain  "  to  whom  the  reversion  of  a  prince's  table  belonged. 
The  meat  was  carried  to  his  house  and  served  up  to  his  own 
table;  next  it  descended  to  his  son  and  heir,  who  kept  a 
table  apart  and  entertained  company,  and  by  him  I  was 
sometimes  invited,  and  this  was  the  third  time  these  dishes 
appeared  in  public.  But  it  stopped  not  there,  for  thence 
they  went  down  to  the  chief  servants  and  from  them  to 
the  inferior,  so  that  these  dishes  appeared  in  five  several 
places  before  they  were  consumed.  This  gave  occasion  to 
a  servant  of  that  family  with  the  native  sharpness  of  the 
country  to  say  his  master  was  the  greatest  man  in  Spain 
for  that  he  was  served  by  grandsons  of  princes,  because  all 
his  servants  were  but  four  degrees  removed  from  His 
Highness,  alluding  to  the  four  tables  by  which  the  dishes 
gradually  descended  to  them." 

Though  de  Mello's  book  is  directed  to  the  subject  of 
women  and  their  failings  rather  than  to  men,  he  does  not 
leave  the  latter  without  guidance  and  rebuke  where 
necessary,  and  after  declaring  that  "all  praises  are  too 
little  for  a  virtuous  woman,"  he  puts  this  apology  at  the 
close  :  "  If  this  doctrine  (the  book)  should  be  judged  by 
the  women  too  rigid  and  austere,38  I  do  assure  them  I 
designed  it  not  so,  but  rather  to  direct  all  things  for  their 
satisfaction,  service  and  reputation.  That  this  may  more 
manifestly  appear,  let  any  desire  me  to  write  a  Letter  of 
Instruction  for  the  married  women,  and  they  shall  see 
what  I  say  in  their  behalf,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  said  to  their  husbands." 

He    winds    up    thus :     "  Sir,    a    clean    house,    a    neat 

38.  It  happened  as  he  had  foreseen,  for  he  has  to  confess  in  September, 
1657,  that  "some  women  did  not  take  my  raillery  in  good  part." 
v.  "  Apologos  Dialogaes,"  p.  406. 
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table,  decent  diet,  attendance  without  noise,  good  servants, 
one  to  direct  them,  wages  duly  paid,  a  coach  upon  occasion, 
a  fat  horse,  much  silver,  less  gold,  some  jewels,  as  much 
money  as  may  be,  all  utensils,  a  store  of  furniture,  the  best 
of  pictures,  some  books,  a  few  arms,  a  house  of  your  own, 
a  little  country  house,  prayers  at  home,  much  alms,  few 
neighbours,  children  not  pampered,  good  order  in  all 
things,  a  virtuous  wife,  and  a  christian-like  husband  make 
life  pleasant  and  death  happy." 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  so  keen  a  critic  as 
D.  Francisco  Manoel  de  Hello39  lived  and  died  a  bachelor ! 


39.  No  authentic  portrait  of  de  Mello  exists  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and 
I  therefore  reproduce  the  title  page  of  Captain  Stevens'  version  of  the 
"  Carta  de  Guia  de  Casados  "  by  way  of  frontispiece. 


UNCLE   BOB. 

By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

I. 
MY  Uncle  Bob  is  a  sailor, 

He  has  sailed  the  wide  seas  o'er 
Since  he  served  aboard  of  a  whaler 
Off  the  bleak  Nova-Zemblian  shore. 

And  when  to  ripe  manhood  grew  he, 

He  shipped  straight  for  the  Spanish  Main  ; 

There,  amongst  the  gallant  crew  he 
Was  known  as  "  a  man  of  brain  !  " 

Round  all  the  isles  of  the  Indies 

He  plied  in  the  trading  ships ; 
To  the  south,  where  the  mild  trade-wind  is, 

To  the  north,  where  the  strong  ice  grips. 
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He  has  eaten  seal-pie  in  the  Arctic 

With  the  greasy  Eskimos, 
And  he  fired  the  Pole  Antarctic 

To  thaw  his  frosted  nose. 

In  Brazil,  with  the  Mar9hesa  da  Cunha 
He  danced  in  the  mar-a-ca-to, 

And  the  ladies  of  Patagonha 

Fell  in  love  with  him — high  and  low. 
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Away  round  the  stormy  Horn,  he 
Made  the  ports  of  the  rich  Peru ; 

Thence,  on  to  Californy, 

All  the  west  coast  towns  he  knew. 

Honolulu,  Otaheite,  Samoa, 

Which,  allow  me  to  make  the  remark, 
Were  unknown  to  Captain  Noah 

When  he  made  his  queer  cruise  in  the  Ark, 

And  half-a-score  more  of  the  Islands 

The  spacious  Pacific  that  dot — 
Bob  knows  all  those  curious  toy-lands, 

Where  many  a  wrinkle  he  got. 
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• 
In  far  eastern  seas  he  neighbour'd 

With  China  and  Japan ; 
By  India's  sultry  seaboard, 

And  the  lands  of  the  grave  Sultan. 


I'd  give  a  round  sum — if  I  had 
For  the  lore  in  his  grizzled  nob — 

For  with  lore  it  is  crammed  and  padded, 
This  pate  of  my  Uncle  Bob. 


II. 


He  has  a  weird  and  wondrous  fancy 

That  can  make  your  flesh  creep  with  fear, 

And  a  store  of  necromancy 

That  he's  learnt  in  his  strange  career. 

The  sea-birds  scream  by  the  dozen, 

Round  the  ship  where  my  Uncle  is  Boss, 

As  he  blows  a  rough  kiss  to  his  cousin 
The  gigantic  albatross. 


All  the  fishes  in  the  waters 

Hurry  up  when  he  whistles  a  tune, 

And  the  Merman  and  his  daughters 

Sing  him  songs  by  the  light  o'  the  moon. 
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When  ashore,  the  merry-paced  dolphin 
Visits  his  lodgings  after  dark, 

And  at  dawn  you  may  find  him  a-golfin 
With  an  old  brother  salt — the  shark, 

And  each  with  a  dog-fish  as  caddie: 
But  the  funniest  part  of  it  all 

Is  to  see  them  go  wriggle-mi-raddie 
As  they  follow  the  cast  of  the  ball ! 

He  hob-nobs  with  the  green  lizard 
As  he  saunters  round  the  Zoo; 

Here's  good  luck  to  you,  for  a  wizard  !  " 
Screams  the  crested  cock-a-too. 

There  is  never  a  stroke  of  magic 
That  the  eastern  juggler  knows, 

But  he  beats  him  hollow  and  tragic 
As  one  trick  better  he  goes. 
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He  keeps  in  his  left  trousers  pocket, 
A  piece  of  the  wonderful  root 

That  he  dug  up  and  drew  from  its  socket 
In  the  place  where  the  witches  dispute 

On  midsummer  eve  in  the  hollow. 

When  you  take  but  the  tiniest  bite, 
For  one  hour  it  is  certain  to  follow 

To  the  eye  you're  invisible,  quite. 

Deny  it  you  may — for  a  railer — 
But  there  ne'er  was  another  such  man 

As  my  Uncle  Bob  the  sailor 
Since  ever  the  world  began  1 


III. 


Yet,  never  his  spells  nor  his  cantraps 
Practised  Bob,  for  his  nature  is  kind : 

"  Snares  enough,  without  mine,  ay  and  mantraps, 
For  the  weak,  and  the  lame,  and  the  blind  1" 

To  many  a  poor  man's  dwelling 

He  brings  sunshine  by  word  and  by  deed ; 
You  may  take  it  for  truth  that  I'm  telling — 

To  be  honest  and  true  is  his  creed. 

But  one  night  in  the  village  tavern 

Sat  Bob  by  the  chimney  jamb, 
A  list'ning  the  talk  and  the  haverin' 

As  quiet  and  meek  as  a  lamb, 

When  up  rose  a  cantankerous  boaster, 
Who  sneered  at  my  Uncle,  and  said, — 

"You're  a  diddler  !  a  fraud!  an  imposter  1 
I  defy  all  the  tricks  of  your  trade  1 
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"  Of  your  skill  let  us  see  but  one  sample — 
Your  mountebank  tales  I  deride, 

Come !  make  me  a  living  example, — 
You're  clever  enough  till  you're  tried  1 " 

Uncle  Bob  cast  a  glance  at  this  party, 

Then  a  chalk  ring  he  drew  on  the  floor, — 

"Step  into  the  ring,  now,  my  hearty, 
And  dance  the  bold  Rory  o'  More  1 " 

So  he  entered  the  ring,  and  that  moment 

'Gan  dancing  a  wild  taranteen ; 
Uncle  Bob  took  his  leave  without  comment 

Nor  more  in  the  village  is  seen. 

First  one,  then  another,  attempted 
To  rub  out  the  ring,  but  in  vain ; 

The  chalk  mark  had  sunken — as  seemt  it — 
Right  down  to  the  heart  of  the  grain. 
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And  the  dancer  kept  on  with  his  racket, 
Kat-tat-tat  went  his  feet  on  the  floor ; 

Thinks  each  man — "'tis  time  now  to  track  it," 
And  so  sidled  out  at  the  door. 


Day  in  and  day  out  the  man  dances, 

You  can  hear  his  wild  steps  in  the  room 

As  he  kicks  up  his  heels  and  prances, — 
And  he'll  dance  till  the  Crack  of  Doom  ! 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    EDWIN    DROOD. 
By  GEORGE  F.  GADD. 

"C*  VER  since  the  far-off  days  when  mankind  set  itself  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  the  pursuit  of  mystery 
has  proved  its  almost  irresistible  power  to  allure,  to  absorb. 
No  matter  that  the  path  is  dark,  the  labyrinthine  passages 
bewildering;  no  matter  that  mystery  begets  mystery,  and 
that  the  offspring,  too,  must  be  tracked  down  lest  the  final 
state  of  the  wayfarer  be  worse  than  that  of  his  setting 
forth.  The  black-hooded  figure  gliding  onward  like  the 
ghost  of  Christmas  yet  to  come,  must  be  pursued  at  all 
hazards,  even  though  scarcely  the  fringe  of  that  sable 
mantle  comes  within  the  fevered  grasp  of  the  follower. 

Among  other  literary  enigmas,  the  "  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood  "  stands  prominent  as  a  peculiarly  baffling  example. 
Mr.  Montague  Tigg,  discoursing  on  the  riddle  of  life,  was 
of  opinion  that,  like  the  celebrated  conundrum,  "Why's  a 
man  in  jail  like  a  man  out  of  jail,"  there's  no  answer  to  it. 
So  think  many  readers  of  "  Edwin  Drood,"  with  regard  to 
the  Mystery.  Dickens,  they  say,  carefully  guarded  the 
secret  in  his  life-time,  and  it  must  rest  with  him  in  the 
grave.  Other  admirers  of  Boz  view  the  matter  differently. 
A  considerable  section  assert  that  the  mystery  bubble  was 
pricked  by  John  Forster  in  the  well-known  biography. 

Still  another  class,  believing  that  the  author  changed  his 
plans,  aver  that  the  solution  is  only  to  be  found  by  a 
diligent  perusal  of  the  incomplete  novel  itself,  and  each 
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student  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  particular  solution  he 
favours  is  fully  confirmed  by  this  internal  evidence.  That 
the  secret  is  to  be  discovered  within  the  pages  of  the  work, 
is  an  axiom  adopted  by  all  the  writers  whose  efforts  it  will 
now  be  our  task  to  pass  in  review;  but  the  diversity  of 
results  arrived  at  will  at  once  convince  the  reader  that 
Dickens  has  hidden  the  key  most  cunningly. 

No  sooner  had  the  public  rallied  from  the  first  shock  of 
the  novelist's  death,  than  rumours  were  spread  abroad  that 
his  novel  was  to  be  concluded  by  some  other  hand.  The 
names  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  the  younger  Charles  Dickens 
were  freely  bandied  about  in  this  connection,  both  as  sole 
authors  and  as  collaborators,  and  these  apparently  un- 
substantial rumours  at  length  grew  so  persistent  that  the 
publishers  of  the  novelist,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  felt 
called  upon  to  make  a  public  denial. 

Through  the  medium  of  The  Times  they  informed  all 
and  sundry  that  the  three  numbers  of  "  Edwin  Drood " 
still  in  hand  would  be  published  in  due  course,  and  that 
the  fragment  would  so  remain.  "No  other  writer,"  they 
added,  "could  be  permitted  by  us  to  complete  the  work 
which  Mr.  Dickens  left."  The  same  firm,  thirty  years 
later,  made  a  similar  statement  in  a  pamphlet,  published 
by  themselves,  entitled  "  Charles  Dickens,  some  notes  on 
his  life  and  writings."  Where  there  is  smoke  we  look 
to  find  a  fire,  and  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  these 
obstinate  reports  in  1871  will  hereafter  be  made  clear. 

Apart  from  the  novel  itself,  Dickens  left  surprisingly 
little  material  for  the  remaining  links  of  the  chain  he 
had  partly  constructed.  "  Nothing,"  says  John  Forster, 
the  biographer,  in  his  exhaustive  work,  "  had  been  written 
of  the  main  parts  of  the  design  excepting  what  is  found 
in  the  published  numbers.  There  was  no  hint  or  prepara- 
tion for  the  sequel  in  any  notes  of  stray  chapters  in 
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advance."  But  for  one  detached  MS.,  discovered  by 
accident,  all  would  have  been  a  blank.  This  cramped, 
interlined  and  blotted  piece  of  writing  proved  to  be 
a  scene  in  which  Sapsea,  the  pompous  auctioneer,  is 
introduced,  as  founder  of  a  club  (the  "  Eight  Club "), 
amongst  a  small  group  of  new  characters.  The  great  man 
is  pictured  as  indignantly  resenting  the  condemnation 
of  a  certain  obsequious  individual,  newly  arrived  in 
Cloisterham,  who  has  pretended  to  mistake  the  inflated 
Sapsea  for  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Datchery,  the  mysterious  stranger 
of  the  novel,  also  pays  exaggerated  deference  to  the 
auctioneer,  and  it  therefore  bears  somewhat  upon  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  to  note  what  is  said  in  the  stray 
fragment  concerning  Mr.  Poker/  the  flatterer,  for  that 
character  is,  very  evidently,  a  study  for  Datchery  himself. 

It  is  instructive  also  to  keep  in  mind  the  correspondence 
of  Dickens  concerning  his  last  work.  The  first  idea  of  the 
novelist  involved  a  boy  and  girl  betrothal,  such  as  took 
shape  in  the  manner  well  known,  but  otherwise  that  idea 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  final  development  placed 
before  the  public. 

"  I  laid  aside  the  fancy  I  told  you  of,"  writes  Dickens  to 
Foster,  in  August,  1869,  "and  have  a  very  curious  and 
new  idea  for  my  new  story.  Not  a  communicable  idea  (or 
the  interest  of  the  book  would  be  gone),  but  a  very  strong 
one,  though  difficult  to  work." 

Forster  tells  us  that  he  learnt  the  story  immediately 
afterward ;  that  it  was  to  deal  with  the  murder  of  a  nephew 
by  his  uncle,  and  that  an  original  feature  was  to  be  the 
review  of  the  murderer's  career,  by  himself,  at  the  close  of 
the  book.  Hard  upon  the  crime  was  to  follow  the  discovery 
that  the  deed  was  needless  for  its  object,  and  all  disclosure 
of  the  murder  was  to  be  baffled  till  near  the  end,  when,  by 
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means  of  a  gold  ring,  which  had  resisted  the  action  of  the 
lime  into  which  the  body  had  been  thrown,  victim,  criminal 
and  the  locality  of  the  crime  were  all  to  be  identified. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  this  explanation  of  Dickens's  intentions 
regarding  the  story  of  Edwin  Drood  may  well  be  the 
correct  one,  though  some  critics  assume  a  change  of  plan 
to  fit  their  theories.  Certainly  this  plot  conforms  fully  to 
the  published  part  of  the  story,  wherein  due  preparation  is 
made  for  the  catastrophe  referred  to,  as  witness  the  dis- 
appearance, the  destructive  lime,  and  the  incriminating 
ring,  not  to  mention  the  revelation  made  to  Jasper  by 
Mr.  Grewgious,  that  Edwin  Drood  had  never  really  loved 
Rosa,  a  revelation  which,  truly,  followed  "hard  upon 
commission  of  the  deed." 

We  need  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  so-called  "un- 
cominunicable  idea"  was  disclosed  at  all,  for  Forster  does 
not  attempt  to  dispel  the  mist  surrounding  Mr.  Datchery. 
Dickens  himself  gives  a  clue  of  some  importance  which 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  most  of  the  solvers. 
Writing  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields  in  January,  of  1870,  the  novelist 
thus  refers  to  his  new  work: — "There  is  a  curious  interest 
steadily  working  up  to  Number  five,  which  requires  a  great 
deal  of  art  and  self  denial."  Here  is  a  statement  which 
directly  bears  out  the  confidential  disclosure  to  Forster. 
A  very  strong  idea  "difficult  to  work." 

Again  in  the  same  letter,  the  author  says,  "  So  I  hope, 
at  Numbers  five  and  six,  the  story  will  turn  upon  an 
interest  suspended  until  the  end."  Yivid  signals  these  for 
the  alert  seeker;  but  sufficient  is  said  concerning  them  as 
matter  of  history. 

In  addition  to  these  indications  we  have  the  very 
significant  drawings  which  appeared  on  the  covers  of  the 
original  monthly  parts  of  "Edwin.  Drood."  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  these  illustrations,  designed  by  Charles 
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Collins,  the  son-in-law  of  Dickens,  were  not  published 
by  Chapman  and  Hall  when  the  work  was  issued  in  book 
form,  for  they  were  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  novelist's 
instructions,  and  some  of  the  scenes  are  foreshadows  of 
events  or  situations  belonging  to  the  never- written.  There 
is  a  small  design  showing  a  spade  and  a  key  crossed  above 
a  workman's  bundle,  all  without  doubt  the  accompaniments 
of  "  Stony  Durdles."  There  is  a  double  sketch  of  a  love 
scene  and  of  a  female  figure  gazing  at  a  displayed  bill, 
upon  which  latter  appears  the  word  "lost."  This  probably 
represents,  on  the  one  hand,  Jasper  paying  mad  court  to 
Rosa,  and,  on  the  other,  a  suggestion  of  the  missing  Drood. 
There  is  also  a  drawing  depicting  three  characters — 
one  very  probably  Crisparkle,  another  the  shock-headed 
Datchery — climbing  a  spiral  staircase  of  stone,  no  doubt 
that  leading  to  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  tower.  The 
lowest  figure  looks  downwards  to  further  characters 
supposed  to  be  below,  and  points  significantly  upwards, 
as  though  indicating  some  object  of  which  all  are  in 
pursuit.  Finally,  we  have  the  most  striking  scene  of  all. 
Jasper — there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  he — has  pushed  open 
the  door  of  some  small  chamber  or  vault,  and,  holding 
aloft  a  powerful  lantern,  gazes  horror-stricken  at  the 
spectral  figure  of  a  young  man,  which,  with  hand  on 
breast,  returns  his  look  with  one  of  stem  reproach. 

With  these  drawings  we  reach  the  end  of  the  little  stock 
of  material  which  is  available,  outside  the  story,  for  the 
working  up  of  connecting  links  to  complete  the  broken 
chain.  A  brief  glance  at  the  work  of  the  various  artificers 
who  have  essayed  the  difficult  task  will  form  the  next  and 
concluding  portion  of  this  little  history  of  a  mystery. 

We  have  spoken  of  rumours  mysteriously  afloat  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Dickens.  Whence  did  they  arise  ? 
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"Was  there  any  foundation  for  the  report  that  "Edwin 
Drood"  was  to  be  completed? 

In  the  sense  conveyed  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  the 
whisperings  were  unreliable,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  in  1871  a  book  entitled  "  John  Jasper's  Secret :  A 
Narrative  of  Certain  Events  following  and  explaining  the 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  "  was  actually  bidding  for  public 
favour;  and,  be  it  observed,  this  was  the  third  form  in 
which  the  continuation  had  been  presented  to  the  world. 

The  original  appearance  of  the  work  was  made  in  a 
periodical  called  "  The  Chimney  Corner,"  and  a  second 
publication,  in  monthly  parts,  was  in  progress  at  the  time 
the  complete  volume  was  brought  out.  These  monthly 
parts — of  which  there  were  eight — were  got  up  in  close 
imitation  of  the  corresponding  issue  of  Edwin  Drood.  In 
size,  in  colour,  and  in  general  appearance,  they  were  very 
like  their  originals,  the  adoption  of  cover  illustrations  and 
wood-cut  drawings  serving  to  complete  the  resemblance. 

The  volume  referred  to  was  issued  without  author's 
name,  by  Peterson  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  and  copies 
are  now  so  rare  that  they  have  been  sold  at  the  almost 
incredible  price  (considering  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
work)  of  thirty-five  shillings. 

Another  edition  has  more  recently  been  published  in 
New  York,  without  illustrations,  and  under  a  slightly 
modified  title,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  extraordinary 
claim  to  authorship  which  appears  to  be  either  a  reflection 
or  the  original  light  of  those  flashing  rumours  to  which  we 
have  referred.  We  quote  from  the  title-page  :  — 

"  JOHN  JASPER'S  SECRET. 

"  A  sequel  to  Charles  Dickens's  '  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.' 
By  Charles  Dickens  the  younger,  and  Wilkie  Collins." 
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It  has  long  been  known  to  those  who  made  enquiry,  that 
neither  Wilkie  Collins  nor  the  younger  Charles  ever 
attempted  to  finish  "Edwin  Drood."  The  former  writer 
has  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  most  emphatically  :  — 

"  I  was  asked  to  finish  the  story  soon  after  Dickens's  death, 
and  positively  refused.  Any  assertion  or  newspaper  report 
which  associates  me  in  any  way  with  any  attempted 
completion  of  the  story  is  absolutely  false." 

The  true  authors  of  "  John  Jasper's  Secret  "  were  a  New 
York  journalist,  Henry  Morford,  and  his  wife,  who  came 
over  to  England  in  1871  in  order  to  gather  material  for 
the  project  they  had  devised.  The  couple  spent  much 
time  at  the  London  libraries,  where  they  pursued  their 
study  of  the  novel,  and  prosecuted  a  search  after  such 
stray  hints  as  might  be  obtained  from  newspaper  reports 
or  other  published  announcements.  In  intervals  of  rest 
from  this  work  they  devoted  attention  to  the  necessary 
local  colouring  by  repairing  to  Staple  Inn  or  by 
journeys  to  Rochester  and  neighbourhood  to  view  the 
Old  Gatehouse,  the  Cathedral,  Minor  Canon  Corner, 
Eastgate  House,  and  other  prominent  landmarks  of  the 
real  Cloisterham  district.  As  the  result  of  so  much  labour 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  two  pilgrims  from  a  distant 
land,  "  John  Jasper's  Secret/'  the  earliest  recorded  attempt 
to  continue  "Edwin  Drood,"  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
approval  which  might  have  been  confidently  expected. 
It  has  been  branded  by  unsympathetic  critics  as  "trash" 
and  as  "catchpenny  literature,"  and  its  devoted  authors 
have  been  dismissed  contemptuously  as  "hack-writers." 
Milder  objections  are  taken  to  the  title,  which  suggests 
a  commonplace  story ;  to  the  style,  which  is  redundant ; 
and  to  the  solution,  which  is  unconvincing.  For  ourselves 
we  refrain  from  comment  on  the  literary  quality  of  the 
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work,  our  purpose  being  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  writers  have  followed  up  the  clues 
provided  for  them  in  the  original  novel. 

A  favourite  theme  with  solutionists,  and  one  which 
probably  originates  in  the  title  chosen  by  Dickens,  is  that 
Edwin  Drood  was  not,  after  all,  done  to  death  by  Jasper, 
his  murderous  relative.  If  Drood  be  killed,  as  the  story 
openly  suggests,  what  becomes  of  the  mystery?  That  his 
body  has  entirely  disappeared  is  too  common  an  incident 
in  criminal  annals  to  constitute  a  situation  of  an 
exceptionally  mysterious  nature  such  as  Dickens  led  his 
readers  to  expect.  So  thought  the  authors  of  "  John 
Jasper's  Secret,"  who  wrote  before  the  more  enlightened 
days  which  followed  the  publication  of  Forster's  biography. 
In  this  sequel  Edwin  re-appears  upon  the  scene  in  the 
character  of  one  Philpits,  and  is  stated  to  be  acting  in 
collusion  with  Mr.  Datchery,  who,  as  most  readers  think 
on  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  unfinished 
novel,  is  Mr.  Bazzard,  clerk  to  Grewgious,  and  writer  of  a 
tragedy  which  never  "  came  out."  Drood  has  been  rescued 
by  Durdles  from  a  space  between  inner  and  outer  walls 
of  the  Cathedral,  where  he  was  thrown  by  Jasper  after 
being  half  strangled  with  the  celebrated  black  scarf.  He 
withdraws  for  a  time  from  Cloisterham,  leaving  Datchery 
to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  scheme  which  can  scarcely 
have  been  concocted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
Jasper,  but  which  appears  to  have  no  other  object,  unless 
it  be  the  still  more  ridiculous  one  of  arousing  the  villain's 
suspicions  as  to  the  success  of  his  crime.  Tartar,  the  Navy 
man,  and  Helena,  sister  of  Neville  Landless,  pursue  an 
independent  vendetta  by  way  of  the  opium  den,  Jasper 
being  compelled  to  babble  his  secret  through  the  agency 
of  a  powerful  opium  mixture  specially  procured  from  a 
certain  Doctor  Chippercoyne,  expert  in  Eastern  drugs. 


GATE    HOUSE:     ROCHESTER. 
(The  Abode  of  Jasper  in  "  Edwin  Drood.") 
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In  the  end  Jasper  perishes  from  an  overdose  of  this 
preparation,  and  thus  escapes  the  more  ignominious  doom 
designed  for  him  by  his  author,  according  to  the  biography. 

The  betrothal  ring,  concerning  which  so  much  is  dis- 
closed by  both  Dickens  and  Forster,  scarcely  enters  into 
the  calculations  of  the  writers  of  "John  Jasper's  Secret." 

In  the  recesses  of  Massachusetts,  there  lurked,  in  the 
early  days  following  Dickens's  demise,  an  aspiring  genius 
of  name  obscure,  who  was  blessed  with  visions  from  the 
Borderland.  Specially  selected  by  the  shade  of  Boz,  for 
some  occult  reason,  he  was  impelled  to  divulge  to  the  world 
the  only  true  and  authentic  solution  of  the  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood. 

Stormy  weather  interfered  strangely  with  the  progress 
of  this  disclosure,  but,  under  more  favourable  meteoro- 
logical circumstances,  he  wrote  folio  after  folio  of  matter 
as  it  was  dictated  by  the  author,  throwing  his  slips  to  the 
floor,  there  to  lie  until  he,  awakening  from  his  sub- 
conscious condition,  was  sufficiently  in  touch  with  law  and 
order  to  sort  them  out. 

In  this  manner  was  the  mystery  authentically  solved; 
in  this  manner,  too,  was  the  world  informed  that  the 
succeeding  dictation  should  inaugurate  a  new  work,  to 
be  called  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Bockley  Nickel- 
heep."  The  world,  however,  is  still  waiting  for  this 
further  effort  of  genius,  and  for  the  present  must  be 
content  with  the  solution,  which  has  been  published  under 
title  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  Part  the  Second.  By  the 
Spirit  Pen  of  Charles  Dickens,  through  a  medium :  embracing 
also  that  part  of  the  work  which  was  published  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  Author's  Earth-Life." 
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The  enterprising  Americans  who  launched  this  fantastic 
effort  upon  a  confiding  public  call  attention  to  the  style 
of  the  writing,  which,  they  say,  is  English  and  not 
American.  If  this  statement  be  true,  speaking  generally, 
we  must  assume  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  author 
momentarily  lost  touch  with  his  amanuensis,  for  to  remark 
that  "coals  were  not  plenty  in  that  neighbourhood,"  and 
that  "Mr.  Peckcraft  spends  the  intervening  time  at  his 
store  in  Chancery  Lane"  is  to  convey  an  impression  that 
the  vaunted  English  style  has  been  more  or  less 
Americanised  in  transmission. 

Humour  is  a  quality  comparatively  lacking  in  "  Edwin 
Drood,"  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  perpetrated  "  The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E. 
Drood,"  an  adaptation  of  the  Dickens  novel  to  the 
surroundings  and  characteristic  of  American  life.  The 
last  work — particularly  the  unfinished  work — of  a  great 
writer  must  ever  be  invested  with  a  pathos  which  is 
rudely  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  jester;  but,  this 
objection  overlooked,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr — or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  Mr.  E/.  H.  Newell, — has  done  very  well  with  his 
comic  paraphrase,  the  boisterous  humour  of  which  cannot 
be  denied. 

Jasper,  the  opium  slave,  is  transformed  into  John 
Bumstead,  the  bibulous  organist  of  St.  Cows,  in  Bumstead- 
ville,  and  the  key-note  of  the  suggested  solution  of  the 
Mystery  (for  the  book  is  also  a  continuation  of  a  kind)  is 
to  be  found  in  a  very  suggestive  paragraph  of  the  third 
chapter  of  "  Edwin  Drood,"  where  Dickens,  in  reference  to 
the  dual  nature  of  human  consciousness,  makes  use  of  the 
following  illustration :  — 

"Thus,  if  I  hide  my  watch  when  I  am  drunk,  I  must  be 
drunk  again  before  I  can  remember  where." 
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Similarly,  when  in  a  more  than  usually  helpless 
condition  of  inebriety,  Mr.  Bumstead  is  supposed  to  have 
hidden  his  nephew  somewhere,  along  with  a  still  more 
highly  valued  umbrella,  it  becomes  the  inspiration  of 
Mr.  Tracey  Clews — the  comic  representative  of  Datchery — 
to  observe  narrowly  the  victim  of  aggravated  alcoholism 
when  the  same  degree  of  intoxication  is  again  reached,  and 
thus  to  discover  the  retreat  to  which  the  missing  relative 
has  been  removed. 

Throughout  this  extravagant  work  the  parallel  with  the 
original  is  maintained  with  considerable  skill,  and  many 
of  the  situations  of  Edwin  Drood  are  distorted  in  a  manner 
provocative  of  much  harmless  mirth. 

The  extraordinary  scene  between  Mr.  Grewgious  and 
Jasper,  after  Drood  has  vanished,  is  burlesqued  like  all  the 
rest,  and  opens  thus  :  — 

"  This  is  a  strange  disappearance,"  said  Mr.  Dibble. 

"  And  it  was  as  good  as  new,"  groaned  the  organist,  with 
but  one  eye  open. 

"  Almost  new  !— what  was  ?" 

"  Th'  umbrella."  .... 

"  Such  an  open,  springlike  character,"  apostrophised  the 
lawyer. 

"  Always  open  when  it  rained,  and  closing  with  a  spring," 
said  Mr.  Bumstead,  in  soft  abstraction  lost. 

The  cover  illustration  of  the  spectral  figure  appearing  to 
Jasper  was  no  doubt  in  the  adapter's  mind  when  he  caused 
Edwin  Drood  to  startle  Mr.  Bumstead,  as  that  gentleman 
groped  in  a  cellar  for  his  lost  property. 

There  advanced  from  a  far  corner — 0  woeful  man  !  0 
thrice  unhappy  uncle ! — the  spectral  figure  of  the  missing 
Edwin  Drood. 

After    a   moment's    inspection    of   the   apparition,    which 
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paused  terribly  before  him  with  hand  hidden  in  breast, 
Mr.  Bumstead  placed  his  lantern  upon  a  step  of  the  ladder, 
drew  and  profoundly  labiated  his  antique  black  bottle, 
staring  stonily  the  while,  and  thus  addressed  the  youthful 
shade : 

"Where's  th'  umbrella?" 

The  foregoing  attempts,  on  the  part  of  American  writers, 
do  not  complete  the  list  of  so-called  solutions  of  the 
Mystery  which  has  become  historical.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  wild  specula- 
tion and  keen  analytical  enquiry. 

A  lady,  not  unknown  in  North  of  England  literary 
circles,  adopting  the  pseudonym  of  Gillan  Vase,  essayed 
a  continuation  under  the  emphatic  title  of  "A  Great 
Mystery  Solved,"  a  work  commenced  in  a  small  way  for 
very  limited  and  private  circulation,  but  eventually  urged 
forward  by  growing  enthusiasm  until  it  assumed  consider- 
able dimensions,  and  was  offered  to  the  public  at  large. 
This  effort  met  with  much  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of 
critics,  and  is  now  traced  with  difficulty,  but  it  remains 
as  probably  the  only  example  of  an  English  solution  in 
the  fictional  style. 

An  anonymous  contributor  to  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine  " 
in  the  year  1884  presented  a  solution,  which  at  least  has 
the  merit  of  simplicity.  In  adopting  the  statement  now 
familiarised  to  readers  of  Forster's  biography  the  writer  of 
the  article  considered  that  all  difficulty  was  obviated. 
He  admitted  no  mystery  beyond  the  disappearance  of 
Drood,  and  that  is  cleared  up  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
betrothal  ring  whose  stones  withstand  the  action  of  the 
deadly  lime.  Datchery  did  not  trouble  him  at  all;  that 
strange  personage,  burrowing  about  in  a  palpable  disguise, 
he  dismisses  as  a  detective  employed  by  Grewgious  to 
track  down  Jasper,  a  creature  quite  unimportant  in  the 
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matter  of  concealed  identity,  and  a  figure  which,  if  the 
assumption  be  credited,  shows  Dickens  as  one  of  the 
poorest  of  artists  in  a  work  which  is  otherwise  rich  in 
evidence  of  power. 

Deeper  insight  was  shown  by  the  writer  who  signed 
himself  "Thomas  Foster"  in  the  pages  of  the  Belgravia 
Magazine  in  1878,  and  who  asserted  not  only  that  Drood 
was  not  dead,  but  that  he  had  actually  been  before  the 
reader  again,  and  was  in  fact  the  same  Mr.  Datchery 
intent  upon  a  scheme  of  vengeance.  This  startling 
suggestion  was  supported  in  the  article  referred  to  by  a 
series  of  very  able  arguments  and  a  keen  analysis  of 
certain  parts  of  Dickens's  work  was  presented  in  further 
proof. 

Five  or  six  years  later,  the  subject  was  resumed  in  the 
pages  of  the  scientific  periodical  Knowledge,  the  same 
signature  appearing,  though  it  afterwards  transpired  that 
the  author  was,  in  reality,  Mr.  Eichard  Proctor,  the  well- 
known  essayist  on  popular  astronomy,  and  editor  of  the 
magazine  named.  The  substance  of  all  these  articles, 
with  additions,  formed,  at  a  still  later  date,  a  small  volume 
called  "Watched  by  the  Dead,"  a  sensational  intruder 
among  the  more  severe  productions  of  the  same  pen. 

The  first  point  of  value  to  be  noted  in  this  work  has 
reference  to  Jasper's  examination  of  the  keys  shown  to 
him  by  Durdles  at  Mr.  Sapsea's.  "  Take  care  o'  the  wards 
Mr.  Jasper,"  cries  the  stone-mason,  as  the  keys  are  clinked 
together;  but  Jasper  is  using  his  musical  ear  in  order  that 
he  may  distinguish  one  particular  key  in  the  dark. 

Deputy's  apparently  meaningless  jargon  "  I  ketches  'im 
out  arter  ten,"  shows  that  it  is  Durdles'  habit  to  stay  out 
late,  and  that  something  important  will  arise  out  of  the 
habit. 
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The  astronomical  writer  is  in  his  element  when  he  infers, 
from  a  moonlight  excursion  and  an  overheard  remark,  that 
Jasper  had  carefully  laid  his  plans  so  that  the  crime  should 
take  place  on  a  night  when  there  was  no  moon.  The 
tempest  of  that  fatal  Christmas  eve  favoured  the  schemer, 
but  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  him. 

So  keen  an  analyst  does  not  omit  to  take  note  of  Jasper's 
curious  reception  of  Durdles'  story  about  the  strange 
cries  of  the  previous  Christmas;  nor  of  the  same  dark 
villain's  observation  of  his  companion  as  the  drugged  spirit 
takes  effect,  nor  of  his  fury  when,  as  the  two  emerge  from 
the  cathedral,  they  find  Deputy  in  waiting,  witness  of  the 
fact  that  Jasper's  recent  mysterious  movements  have  by 
no  means  been  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  theorist  to  the  very  significant 
heading  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  novel :  — 

"  When  shall  these  three  meet  again  ? " 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  and  one  which  lends 
much  force  to  the  case  for  Drood's  re-appearance.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  follow,  logically,  that  the  three  are  to  meet 
again,  but  such  a  method  of  foreshadowing  an  intention 
would  not  be  far  out  of  Dickens's  usual  manner. 

The  belief  of  the  solutionist  is  supported  by  other 
evidence  which  he  does  not  forget  to  adduce.  The  touch 
of  the  novelist  on  Edwin,  he  asserts,  is  of  too  light  a 
character  to  mark  him  for  lost.  The  plot  of  the  story 
suggests  trouble  for  the  youth,  but  he  is  not  to  die. 

The  demeanour  of  Grewgious  after  the  disappearance, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  props  of  the  theory  advanced. 
Remembering  the  angular  old  man's  naturally  gentle 
disposition,  and  the  enormous  value,  in  his  eyes,  of  the 
ring  given  to  Drood,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  the  lawyer 
is  not  heard  of  for  nearly  three  days  after  the  fateful 
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dinner  at  the  gate-house ;  stranger  still  that  he  makes  his 
first  appearance  before  Jasper  with  an  abrupt  and  even 
cruel  manner  towards  the  stricken  man;  strangest  of  all 
that  he  speaks,  not  of  the  ring,  not  of  the  disappearance, 
but  of  the  dissolved  betrothal,  a  matter  of  small  moment 
it  would  seem  in  face  of  the  supposed  catastrophe,  but 
evidently  the  most  startling  news,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Grewgious,  which  can  be  imparted  to  Jasper.  Eosa's 
guardian,  it  is  argued,  must  be  more  than  suspicious.  He 
is  certain  of  Jasper's  guilt,  and  can  only  have  heard  the 
truth  from  Edwin  Drood  himself. 

The  suggested  identity  of  Drood  and  Datchery  is  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  notably  from  a  comparison  of 
certain  passages  in  the  book  relating  to  Brood's  last 
moments  on  the  scene,  with  the  description  of  Datchery's 
manner  in  the  interview  with  the  opium  woman.  The 
solver  also  relies  to  a  great  extent  upon  Dickens's  partiality 
for  a  certain  dramatic  situation,  namely,  the  existence  of 
danger  in  a  totally  unexpected  and  in  most  cases  despised 
quarter,  and  he  cites  instances  from  "  Barnaby  Rudge," 
"Nickleby,"  "Chuzzlewit,"  "Hunted  Down,"  and  'other 
works.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  he  says,  that  the  culminating 
horror  referred  to  in  the  last  scene  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit — 
a  dead  man  rising  from  the  tomb  to  confront  the  villain — 
was  to  be  actually  wrought  into  the  plot  of  "  Edwin  Drood." 

So  soon  as  the  injured  young  man  and  Mr.  Grewgious 
knew  that  Jasper's  object  in  removing  Drood's  jewellery 
after  the  supposed  murder  was  to  avoid  leaving  evidence 
in  the  tomb,  their  power  to  inflict  a  terrible  punishment 
was  manifest.  Mr.  Grewgious  would  supplement  his 
startling  disclosure  by  confiding  to  the  wretched  criminal 
the  secret  of  the  ring.  Horrified  to  find  that  he  had  after 
all  his  care  left  a  fatal  witness  in  the  tomb,  Jasper  feels 
his  sense  of  security  shaken.  He  dreads,  but  is  compelled 
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to  take  the  only  course.  He  is  forced  to  the  tomb  itself, 
there  to  grope  in  terror  for  the  damning  evidence.  Almost 
overcome,  he  opens  the  door  of  the  tomb  and  raises  his 
lantern  on  high,  recoiling  in  an  agony  of  horror  when  he 
sees  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  wraith  of  his  victim. 
With  a  shriek  of  fear  he  turns  and  flies.  As  he  rushes 
forth  he  is  faced  by  two  men,  and  to  escape  them  climbs 
up  the  winding  staircase  of  the  Cathedral  tower.  Seized 
by  Landless  at  the  top,  he  turns  and  struggles  fiercely  with 
him.  Neville  receives  his  death-wound,  and  Jasper  is  cast 
into  prison,  knowing  that  while  he  supposed  himself  safe, 
every  movement  had  been  watched  by  the  one  he  had 
thought  dead  and  entirely  destroyed. 

This  termination  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  sensational 
ever  devised  for  the  completion  of  the  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood.  We  are,  in  fact,  disposed  to  think  it  too  sensational 
to  be  an  approximate  guess  at  Dickens's  plan,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inexplicable  cover-illustrations,  for  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  this  culminating  horror  is  the  climax 
to  a  diabolical  scheme  of  vengeance,  apart  from  retribution, 
carried  out  by  the  simple-minded  Edwin,  and  the  chivalrous 
old  lawyer  of  Staple  Inn ;  and  if  we  could  think  that  such 
a  motive  were  indeed  the  "  new  idea  "  spoken  of  by  Dickens 
as  "  difficult  to  work,"  we  should  be  constrained  to  wish  that 
it  had  never  been  conceived  by  the  author  of  that  story  of 
the  soldier  who  "  secretly  forgave  his  enemy  in  the  name 
of  the  Divine  Forgiver  of  Injuries." 


WILLIAM    HARRISON    AINSWORTH : 
A   RETROSPECTIVE    GLANCE. 

By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

A  S  you  ascend  the  staircase  of  the  Free  Reference 
Library  in  King  Street,  you  are  confronted,  on  the 
upper  landing,  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  William 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  which  occupies  a  considerable  wall- 
space  in  that  conspicuous  situation.  It  was  painted  as  far 
back  as  1841  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  and  shows  a  tall, 
dignified  figure  in  walking  costume,  gracefully  cloaked  and 
draped.  The  half-averted  face  is  clear-cut  and  keenly  in- 
telligent, and  in  the  pose  of  the  head,  with  its  luxuriant 
backward-flowing  hair,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  romantic. 
The  extended  right  hand  rests  upon  a  walking-stick,  and 
the  left  arm  is  shown  encircling  a  somewhat  aggressive  hat, 
within  whose  broad  brim  the  interior  is  displayed  in  due 
perspective.  The  artist,  no  doubt,  had  his  own  ideas  of 
value  in  detail,  but  to  the  uninitiated  observer  the 
prominence  given  to  this  article  of  apparel  seems  to  detract 
from  the  general  picturesqueness  of  the  portrait.  This 
work  of  art  belongs  to  the  Chetham  Library,  but  has,  with 
gracious  propriety,  been  lent  for  display  in  a  place  more 
frequented  by  Ainsworth's  readers. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  being  appropriately  reminded 
that  on  the  4th  of  February,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
William  Harrison  Ainsworth  was  born  in  a  house  in  King 
Street  only  a  few  yards  away  from  the  place  where  his 
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portrait  is  now  exhibited.  It  would  be  impossible, 
however,  for  the  present  writer  to  fix,  with  the  same 
exactness,  the  date  when  he  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  that  distinguished  novelist.  In  a  literary  sense  the 
period  is  associated  with  "the  dewy  dawn  of  memory," 
but  though  veiled  in  a  certain  vague  obscurity  few  literary 
introductions  of  those  young  days  have  left  such  a  vivid 
and  lasting  impression.  At  a  time  when  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  together  with  many  other  "novel-spinners" 
then  extant,  were  unknown  to  him  even  as  names, 
Ainsworth  became  his  first  romancer  and  as  such,  apart 
from  all  critical  considerations,  he  has  since  been  held  in  a 
regard  itself  savouring  of  the  romantic.  It  was  with  "Jack 
Sheppard"  and  "Windsor  Castle"  that  the  acquaintance 
began,  the  precious  volumes  of  those  works  being  original 
editions  borrowed  from  the  private  library  of  a  neighbour- 
ing pawnbroker  of  cultivated  tastes,  who  dealt  with  the 
fine  arts  in  the  city,  and  at  his  private  residence  took  in 
the  pledges  of  impecunious  people  dwelling  in  a  somewhat 
poor  locality.  "Jack  Sheppard"  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  youthful  reader  when  "The  History  of  the  Fairchild 
Family"  had  become  less  absorbing  than  the  lives  of 
wicked  highwaymen  of  the  Turpin  type,  Claude  Duval, 
Paul  Clifford  and  other  knights  of  the  road  now  forgotten, 
the  chronicles  of  whose  deeds,  split  up  into  portions  all 
too  brief  for  the  anxiously-excited  reader,  were  doled  out 
in  weekly  numbers  which  constituted  the  penny  dreadfuls 
of  the  time.  It  was  all  in  very  bad  taste ;  one  knows  that 
now,  but  it  was  very  fascinating  at  the  time,  and  had  the 
imitative  spirit  obtained  might  have  led  to  disastrous 
results.  A  friend  of  the  present  writer,  a  very  Sir  Galahad 
in  social  ethics  and  the  popularisation  of  the  purest  art, 
denouncing  recently,  in  his  own  strenuous  way,  the 
production  and  circulation  of  the  trashy  literature  of  the 
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present  time,  allowed  it  to  leak  out  that  in  his  young  days 
he  too  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  penny  dreadful, 
but  happily  to  find  salvation  therefrom. 

In  yielding  to  the  charm  of  "  Jack  Sheppard  "  it  may  be 
said  in  extenuation  that  the  youthful  reader,  lacking  the 
discriminative  faculty,  did  but  fall  under  the  spell  of  a 
romancer  who  had  himself  begun  questionably,  and  who 
could  count  among  his  admirers  a  multitude  of  children  of 
a  much  larger  growth.  At  the  time  when  "  Jack  Sheppard  " 
was  written  there  were  other  authors,  Bulwer  Lytton 
among  the  rest,  who  used  the  graces  of  their  art  to  throw 
a  glamour  of  romance  around  unworthy  subjects.  It  was 
reserved  for  Thackeray  to  provide  an  antidote  for  the  bane, 
and  to  lash  this  false  taste  with  his  satirist's  whip — 
Ainsworth  himself  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the 
punishment — but  many  years  had  to  elapse  before  one 
came  upon  Titmarsh's  scathing  story  of  "  Catherine." 
"  Jack  Sheppard  "  is  not  a  book  which  I  find  on  my  library 
shelves  now,  so  I  had  to  borrow  a  copy  the  other  day  to 
look  again  upon  those  illustrations  by  Cruikshank,  which 
divided  the  interest  with  the  text,  and  showed,  with  a 
fascinating  grotesqueness  of  art  like  that  of  Hogarth's,  the 
Housebreaker's  progress  from  the  cradle  to  Tyburn  tree 
and  the  grave. 

Two  other  figures  besides  this  of  the  crop-haired  criminal 
impressedthe  young  imagination  so  strongly  as  to  secure 
for  themselves  permanent  places  in  the  mind's  picture 
gallery.  They  were  Herne  the  Hunter  in  "Windsor 
Castle,"  and  Solomon  Eagle  in  "  Old  Saint  Paul's."  How 
shall  one  describe  the  weird  attraction  of  that  spectral 
huntsman  with  the  antlered  head,  as  he  first  appears  in  the 
story  ?  The  youthful  earl  of  Surrey  is  riding  in  the  forest 
by  night.  "  Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  blue  phosphoric 
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light  streaming  through  the  bushes  on  the  left,  and, 
looking  up,  he  beheld  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  oak,  whose 
giant  roots  protruded  like  twisted  snakes  from  the  bank,  a 
wild,  spectral  -  looking  object,  possessing  some  slight 
resemblance  to  humanity,  and  habited,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  determined,  in  the  skins  of  deer,  strangely  disposed 
about  its  gaunt  and  tawny-coloured  limbs.  On  its  head 
was  seen  a  sort  of  helmet,  formed  of  the  skull  of  a  stag, 
from  which  branched  a  large  pair  of  antlers ;  from  its  left 
arm  hung  a  heavy  and  rusty-looking  chain,  in  the  links  of 
which  burnt  the  phosphoric  fire  before  mentioned,  while 
on  its  right  wrist  was  perched  a  large-horned  owl,  with 
feathers  erected,  and  red  staring  eyes."  In  subsequent 
chapters  of  the  story  one  came  again  and  again  upon  the 
hunter  Herne,  growing  more  and  more  ferociously  attractive 
until  the  vision  of  that  wild  figure,  standing  out  spectrally 
on  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  upon  his  coal-black  steed, 
sweeping  through  moonlit  glades  of  the  forest,  was,  as 
De  Quincey  would  say,  "  swept  into  one's  dreams  for  ever." 

Solomon  Eagle  did  not  wear  antlers,  but  carried  instead 
a  brazier  of  live  coals  on  his  head,  as  he  appeared,  a  gaunt 
figure,  in  his  character  of  a  Prophet  of  Woe  in  that 
gruesome  story  of  plague  and  fire  "Old  Saint  Paul's," 
inseparably  associated  with  the  old  Mechanic's  Institute  in 
Cooper  Street,  because  it  was  from  the  library  there  that 
the  book  was  obtained,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  another 
proof  of  the  impressive  power  of  the  novelist  that  all  the 
books  obtained  by  the  young  student  from  the  same  source, 
save  this  one,  are  absolutely  forgotten. 

And  now  there  comes  in  this  retrospective  glance  a  long 
interval  of  years,  during  which  the  novelist  went  on  work- 
ing industriously,  producing  many  volumes  of  varying 
interest,  which  one  read  as  occasion  served,  but  never,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  quite  the  same  eagerness  or 
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absorption  as  in  the  fresh  young  time,  for  as  the  years  go 
on,  one  finds  that  in  novels  as  in  other  things, 

You  never  can  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

There  came,  however,  a  day  which  brought  with  it  one 
of  those  joys  of  which  there  seemed  no  promise  in  one's 
birth.  In  1881,  when  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  was  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  his  last  story,  "  Stanley 
Brereton,"  was  on  the  verge  of  publication,  it  happened, 
by  a  happy  circumstance,  that  one  was  enabled  to  meet 
and  have  speech  with  the  author  about  whose  personality 
there  still  lingered  in  the  imagination  much  of  that 
glamour  and  mystery  with  which  he  was  so  well  enabled 
to  invest  his  own  creations.  In  a  sny  corner  beneath  that 
stairway  of  the  Reference  Library,  already  referred  to, 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  a  most  worthy 
alderman  of  literary  tastes,  who,  in  the  year  named,  but 
before  his  knighthood,  was  mayor  of  Manchester.  To  him 
it  occurred  to  found  a  great  feast  in  honour  of  his  friend 
William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  "as  an  expression,"  so  he 
put  it,  "of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow-townsmen  and  of  his  services  to  literature."  The 
banquet  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  those  who  were 
invited  to  meet  the  principal  guest  were  described  as  "  the 
elite  of  Manchester  literature  and  society."  That  was  quite 
correct  in  the  main,  but  one,  at  least,  who  found  a  seat 
available  for  him  at  the  festive  board,  did  not  take  his 
place  there  without  some  misgiving  as  to  the  possession 
of  the  true  credentials.  It  was  indeed  a  great  feast,  a 
compliment  most  handsomely  conveyed. 

Lying  before  me  just  now  is  the  booklet  which,  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  event,  each  guest  received.  It  is  an 
elaborate  work  of  art,  setting  forth  in  summary  the  life 
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of  Ainsworth  with  a  chronological  list  of  his  works, 
together  with  illustrations  from  many  of  them.  Among 
them  you  have  Dick  Turpin  leaping  a  donkey  cart  in  his 
wild  flight  on  Black  Bess;  Jack  Sheppard  in  the  cart 
that  is  conveying  him  to  Tyburn;  the  Tower  of  London; 
Guy  Fawkes,  with  lantern  in  hand,  laying  the  gunpowder 
train ;  a  plague  burial  by  night,  from  "  Old  Saint  Paul's ;" 
Windsor  Castle,  with  deer  in  the  glade ;  Herne  the  Hunter, 
standing  on  the  battlements  against  a  lightning-riven  sky, 
and  a  nocturnal  flight  of  Lancashire  witches  riding  on  a 
broomstick  with  a  similar  lightning  accompaniment  in  the 
firmament.  As  more  than  three-and-twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  feast  much  that  went  to  maJke  it  gay 
and  successful  has  passed  away  from  the  memory,  but  one 
does  recall  the  interest  with  which  one  contemplated  the 
principal  guest,  discovering  in  the  necromancer  of  one's 
youthful  imagination  a  mild-mannered  gentleman,  grey- 
bearded  and  with  a  fresh,  pleasant  face — though  but 
distantly  resembling  the  portrait  of  him  by  Pickersgill; 
one,  moreover,  who  spoke  very  modestly  about  his  own 
work,  and  was  very  proud  to  be  referred  to  as  the 
Lancashire  novelist.  Then  there  was  his  old  life-long 
friend,  James  Crossley,  the  inspirer  of  much  of  his  work, 
and  to  whom,  in  that  capacity,  "  The  Lancashire  Witches  " 
was  dedicated,  who  spoke  charmingly,  the  dulcet  tones  of 
his  voice  and  the  Addisonian  smoothness  of  his  sentences 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  burly  Johnsonian  bulk  of 
his  figure. 

Many  other  speakers  there  were  of  more  or  less 
eloquence,  and  among  them  the  historian  of  the  Mongols, 
now  known  as  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  T.  E.  Wilkinson, 
Edwin  Waugh,  Edmund  Yates  and  that  dinner-table 
wit  and  raconteur  of  his  time,  J.  Fox-Turner,  to  whom 
fell  the  congenial  toast  of  the  "  Lancashire  Witches." 
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There  was  Chancellor  Christie,  too,  immaculate  in  garb 
and  manner,  the  very  type  and  embodiment  of  a  pure- 
souled  lover  of  literature,  who  eased  the  minds  of  some 
of  us  when  he  told  how  in  his  time  he  had  revelled  in 
"Kookwood"  and  "Jack  Sheppard." 

Of  that  banquet  it  may  now  be  said  that 

The  lights  are  dead, 

The  guests  are  fled, 

many  of  them  "  into  the  land  of  the  great  departed."  A 
few  months,  indeed,  after  that  and  the  novelist  himself 
had  departed  thither.  To  those  of  us  who  survive  the 
memory  of  that  feast  is  sweet,  and  especially  to  one  who 
counted  himself  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
shaking  hands  with  and  expressing  his  obligation  to  the 
entertainer  of  his  youth,  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

*    *    * 

SMOKE    RWGS. 
By  S.  BRADBURY. 

I. 
S~\  FORTUNE !  maid  of  moods  capricious ! 

I  prithee  list,  without  disdain, 
My  modest  tale  of  joys  and  wishes, — 

Those,  by  thy  favour,  to  retain, 
And  these,  when  in  the  mood  for  giving 
Thou  art,  to  get  with  blessings  rife, — 
The  things  which  give  to  simple  living 
The  charm  of  life ! 

II. 

My  books — of  pure,  unfailing  pleasure 

The  source — a  goodly  shelf  or  two : 
Old  tomes  of  unexhausted  treasure, 

With  yet  a  yielding  niche  for  new. 
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Here,  where  my  Keats  and  Lamb  together 
With  Walton  by  the  Hawthorne  stand ; 
A  Burton  rare  (in  homely  leather) 

On  either  hand. 

III. 
A  little  garden-plot  where  blossom 

In  the  sweet  rose-tide  of  the  year 
The  fairest  flowers  on  Flora's  bosom; 
And  let  there  be,  my  window  near, 
A  corner  where  the  peerless  Glory — 

Giving  and  given  fair  field  and  foe — 
Out-generals  in  a  casement  foray 

The  Jacqueminot. 

IY. 

And  now  and  then,  when  happen  duly 
The  few,  but  doubly-welcome  days 

Of  joyous  leisure — earned,  truly, 
In  duty's  dull,  laborious  ways — 

A  river's  freedom  to  bestow  it 
Upon,  and  prove  myself  to  be 

A  senior  angler — though  a  poet 

Of  low  degree. 

y. 

Not  mine  to  tread  the  well-worn  highway, 
And  hear,  on  busy  tongues,  my  name; 

Nor  mine  to  find  a  quiet  byway 

And  climb,  unmark'd,  the  heights  of  Fame. 

But  this,  or  all,  will  little  grieve  me 
If  thou  wilt  grant  me,  as  amends, 

But  one  thing,  Fortune,  more — to  leave  me 
A  few  true  friends  ! 


THE    NOVELS    OF    LORD    BEACONSFIELD. 
By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

TV/I"  ANY  years  ago  a  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch  depicting 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  standing  back  to 
back  each  reading  a  book.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  comical 
look  of  pained  respectability  and  disapproval,  is  uttering 
the  word  "  flippant."  The  book  in  his  hand  is  "  Lothair." 
Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  most  villainous  sneer,  is  contemp- 
tuously drawling  out  the  word  "  prosy."  The  book  in  his 
hand  is  "  Juventus  Mundi." 

Evidently  the  cartoonist,  who  was  the  famous  Tenniel, 
wished  us  to  believe  that  political  differences  influenced 
literary  judgments.  This  may  be  so  amongst  politicians, 
but  though  we  admit  that  literary  men,  even  poets,  have 
their  fair  share  of  human  weakness  when  judging  the 
work  of  contemporaries  and  rivals,  they  are  never  quite  so 
bad  as  politicians.  Moreover,  in  places  where  literary  men 
meet  to  discuss  literary  topics,  they  breathe  (metaphori- 
cally speaking)  a  serene  atmosphere ;  and,  while  defending 
their  various  tastes  and  predilections,  they  enjoy  those 
differences  of  opinion  which  add  savour  to  scholarly 
conversation.  In  such  ideal  society  the  writings  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli  can  be  dispassionately  discussed  without 
regard  to  the  side  their  author  took  in  politics. 

When  writing  of  Disraeli's  novels  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  politics,  because  the  books  are  coloured  throughout 
by  his  political  ideas  and  ambitions.  He  was  a  statesman 
who  wrote  novels,  not  a  novelist  who  tried  his  hand  at 
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statesmanship.  Still  letters  may  justly  claim  him,  for  he 
began  life  as  a  novelist,  and  the  thought  is  suggested  that 
powers  of  romancing  may,  after  all,  be  useful  adjuncts 
to  political  wisdom. 

A  favourite  ingredient  in  the  novels  of  the  last  century 
was  the  tribulations  of  the  young  aristocrat  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  But  history  contains  a 
more  interesting  and  astonishing  event  than  any  fiction  of 
that  period.  It  furnishes  the  spectacle,  not  of  one 
aristocrat  falling  into  the  hands  of  many  Jews,  but  of 
the  British  aristocracy  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  Jew. 
This  Jew  drilled  them,  taught  them  their  political  lessons, 
and  administered  one  or  two  pills  for  the  good  of  their 
constitution,  becoming  in  the  process  their  political  leader, 
receiving  one  of  their  titles,  and  at  the  same  time  gaining 
the  favour  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  people.  While 
achieving  all  this  he  found  time  to  be  the  social  historian 
and  satirist  of  the  aristocracy  and  a  graphic  recorder  of 
the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  a  series  of  novels  which 
preserve  pictures  of  English  aristocratic  society  when  at 
the  height  of  its  influence  and  mellow  magnificence,  before 
the  rising  classes  of  plutocracy  and  democracy  had  grasped 
such  a  large  share  of  power. 

Matthew  Arnold  in  his  impartial  analysis  of  English 
society,  has  dubbed  the  aristocracy  as  barbarians,  and  he 
says  their  failing  is  always  a  lack  of  ideas.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  ideas  were  supplied  in  England  by  the 
intellectual  predominance  of  the  Jew,  Disraeli,  while  about 
the  same  time  another  Jew,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  was  also 
holding  up  ideals  to  the  Germans. 

The  official  life  of  Disraeli  has  yet  to  be  written.  His 
great  rival,  Gladstone,  who  died  years  later,  has  been 
enshrined  in  a  monumental  work  by  a  sympathetic  friend 
and  one  of  England's  foremost  writers.  It  is  a  distinct 
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loss  to  biographical  literature  that  Disraeli's  life  has  not 
appeared,  written  by  a  competent  man  who  has  access  to 
all  the  papers.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  does 
not  greatly  matter,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  the 
main  facts  are  known. 

The  inner  life  of  an  author  can  generally  be  gleaned 
from  his  books.  In  Disraeli's  case  three  novels  have 
extraordinary  autobiographical  information  and  interest. 
They  are  "Vivian  Grey,"  "Contarini  Fleming"  and 
"Endyrnion."  The  first  is  prophetic,  the  second  psycho- 
logical and  the  third  retrospective.  The  first  discloses  the 
determination  of  a  precocious  but  gifted  boy  to  be  great 
at  any  cost.  In  the  second  we  witness  the  struggles  and 
doubts  which  beset  early  manhood,  the  desire  for  literary 
and  poetical  fame,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  calls  of 
political  ambition  on  the  other.  The  third,  "  Endymion," 
is  the  mature  mind  looking  back  on  a  successful  life  and 
tracing  the  steps  from  obscurity  to  the  topmost  height  of 
a  great  statesman's  career.  "  Endymion  "  was  Disraeli's 
last  novel,  and  might  have  been  taken  as  his  final  utterance 
had  not  a  curious  fragment  been  lately  unearthed  which 
gives  a  tantalising  glimpse  into  another  phase  of  his  mind. 
I  refer  to  the  unfinished  novel  recently  published  in  the 
Times.  We  are  there  introduced  to  three  characters  who 
believe  in  Nirvana  and  the  destruction  of  the  human  race 
as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at.  "  Death,  says  one  character, 
is  only  happiness  if  understood,"  and  we  wonder  whether 
the  aged  statesman,  after  all  his  success,  had  gone  back 
to  the  old  feeling  of  the  preacher,  "all  is  vanity."  This, 
however,  can  be  only  speculation  at  the  present  time  and 
with  the  present  information. 

When  Disraeli  wrote  "Vivian  Grey"  he  was  only  twenty 
and  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  plot  is  extravagant  and  the  characters  crude.  But  the 
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book  shows  a  precocious  grasp  of  English  politics  and  of 
the  possibilities  of  advancement  to  a  bold  and  cynical  man 
who  knew  his  own  superiority  and  was  quite  ready  by 
cajolery  and  flattery  to  use  his  fellowmen  as  tools.  The 
plans  of  Vivian  Grey  are  clumsy  in  the  extreme  compared 
to  the  masterly  achievements  of  Disraeli  himself  in  the 
domain  of  actual  politics.  But  I  believe  the  novel  is  the 
embryo  of  his  career  as  it  formed  itself  in  his  mind.  The 
style  is  tawdry  when  he  intends  it  to  be  elevated,  but  here 
and  there  we  come  across  sentences  of  illuminating  power 
and  flashes  of  brilliant  wit. 

Disraeli  admitted  afterwards  its  extravagance  and 
affectation.  He  refused  to  reprint  it  until  compelled  by 
the  Americans  and  Germans,  who  showed  their  admiration 
in  their  usual  delicate  way,  by  printing  pirated  copies. 
Disraeli's  style  does  not  suffer  by  isolated  quotations,  but 
those  given  here  will  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
literary  subjects.  Vivian's  views  on  literature  are 
brilliant,  but  conceited.  The  ancients  are  your  only  fare. 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  dismissed  without  ceremony. 

"At  the  end  of  twelve  months'  reading,  Vivian,  like 
many  other  young  enthusiasts,  had  discovered  that  all  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  world  were  concentrated  in  some 
fifty  antique  volumes,  and  he  treated  the  unlucky  moderns 
with  the  most  sublime  spirit  of  hauteur  imaginable.  A 
chorus  of  the  Medea  that  painted  the  radiant  sky  of  Attica 
disgusted  him  with  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Grey  was  meditating  a  visit  to  Brighton, 
her  son  was  dreaming  of  the  Gulf  of  Salamis.  The  spectre 
in  the  Persse  was  his  only  model  for  a  ghost,  and  the  furies 
in  the  Orestes  were  his  perfection  of  tragical  machinery." 

The  second  novel  of  autobiographical  interest  was  pub- 
lished six  years  after  "Vivian  Grey."  "Contarini 
Fleming"  appeared  in  1832,  and  it  shows  a  great  advance 
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in  the  art  of  writing.  The  same  characteristics  are  here  as 
in  "Vivian  Grey";  but  many  of  the  faults  are  either 
eliminated  or  toned  down.  Disraeli  had  evidently  been 
studying  his  own  nature.  The  hero  is  full  of  dreams  and 
desires,  feelings  and  aspirations.  Literature  and  poetry 
call  him  strongly,  but  his  father  dissuades  him.  The  case 
of  the  man  of  affairs  against  literature  is  calmly  and 
incisively  stated  thus  :  — 

"Imagination  is  a  great  enemy;  I  think  if  you  could 
only  control  your  imagination  you  might  become  a  great 
man.  It  is  a  fatal  gift,  Contarini,  for  when  possessed  in  its 
highest  quality  and  strength,  what  has  it  ever  done  for  its 
votaries  ?  What  were  all  these  great  poets  of  whom  you  now 
talk  so  much,  what  were  they  in  their  life-time  ?  The  most 
miserable  of  their  species.  Depressed,  doubtful,  obscure, 
or  involved  in  petty  quarrels  and  petty  persecutions,  often 
unappreciated,  utterly  uninfluential,  beggars,  flatterers  of 
men  unworthy  even  of  their  recognition;  what  a  train  of 
disgustful  incidents,  what  a  record  of  degrading  circum- 
stances, is  the  life  of  a  great  poet !  A  man  of  great 
energies  aspires  that  they  should  be  felt  in  his  life-time, 
that  his  existence  should  be  rendered  more  intensely  vital 
by  the  constant  consciousness  of  his  multiplied  and 
multiplying  power.  Is  posthumous  fame  a  substitute  for 
all  this  ?  Viewed  in  every  light  and  under  every  feeling, 
it  is  alike  a  mockery.  Nay,  even  try  the  greatest  by  this 
test  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Would  you  rather  have  been 
Homer  or  Julius  Ca3sar,  Shakespeare  or  Napoleon?  No 
one  doubts.  Moralists  may  cloud  truth  with  every  possible 
adumbration  of  cant,  but  the  nature  of  our  beings  gives 
the  lie  to  all  their  assertions.  We  are  active  beings,  and 
our  sympathy,  above  all  other  sympathies,  is  with  great 
action.  The  high  poetic  talent  (as  if  to  prove  that  a  poet 
is  only,  at  the  best,  a  wild,  although  beautiful,  error  of 
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nature)  the  high  poetic  talent  is  the  rarest  in  creation. 
Mix  in  society,  and  I  will  answer  that  you  lose  your  poetic 
feeling." 

After  this  exasperatingly  commonsense  advice  from  his 
father  Contarini  Fleming  burns  his  tragedy  and  determines 
to  devote  his  talents  to  affairs  of  State.  In  the  course  of 
the  story  Contarini  travels  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
East.  Many  happy  descriptions  of  cities,  their  outward 
appearance,  their  fame  and  their  place  in  the  chambers  of 
a  cultivated  mind  are  given.  He  speaks  of  "  Milan  with 
its  poetic  opera,  and  Verona  gay  amid  the  mingling  relics 
of  two  thousand  years,  and  Vicenza  with  its  Palladian 
palaces  and  gates  of  triumph,  and  pensive  Padua  with  its 
studious  colonnades." 

The  family  of  Disraeli  was  connected  with  Venice, 
and  he  has  many  choice  things  to  say  of  that  city's 
beauty,  which  prove  how  deeply  she  had  impressed  his 
imagination.  "  Poetry,  tradition  and  love  are  the  graces 
that  have  invested  with  an  ever  charming  cestus  this 
Aphrodite  of  cities."  In  Florence  his  hero  is  impressed  by 
the  monuments  which  are  not  only  of  great  men  but  of  the 
greatest.  Contarini  visits  Greece,  and  the  language  of 
Disraeli's  descriptions  is  not  so  florid.  It  has  a  quality 
of  reserve  which  suits  the  classic  dignity  of  his  subject. 
"A  country  of  promontories  and  gulfs,  and  islands 
clustering  in  an  azure  sea,  a  country  of  wooded  vales  and 
purple  mountains,  wherein  the  cities  are  built  on  plains 
covered  with  olive  woods  and  at  the  base  of  an  Acropolis 
crowned  with  a  temple  or  tower." 

Disraeli  had  thought  deeply  on  literature  and  poetry; 
he  had  not  yet  become  absorbed  in  politics,  and  his  acute 
criticisms  show  a  comprehension  of  the  grand  possibilities 
of  fiction.  He  is  speaking  of  the  respective  merits  of  verse 
and  prose  as  a  medium  of  expression;  but  his  remarks, 
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though  on  literature,  have  more  of  the  broad  outlook  and 
bold  sweep  of  the  statesman  than  the  detailed  craftsman- 
ship of  the  novelist.  They  reveal  his  strength  and  his 
weakness.  He  says :  "  Had  the  splendid  refinement  of 
Imperial  Rome  not  been  doomed  to  such  rapid  decay 
and  such  mortifying  and  degrading  vicissitudes,  I  believe 
that  versification  would  have  worn  out.  Unquestionably 
that  empire,  in  all  its  multifarious  population,  scenery, 
creeds  and  customs,  offered  the  richest  materials  for 
emancipated  fiction — materials,  however,  far  too  vast  and 
various  for  the  limited  capacity  of  metrical  celebration." 
This  novel  shows  Disraeli's  fiery  mind  in  the  crucible; 
perhaps  no  higher  praise  could  be  given  than  to  say  it 
found  admirers  in  Goethe  and  Heine. 

Between  "  Contarini  Fleming  "  and  "  Edymion  "  many 
years  elapsed.  Years  of  work  and  success  in  literature 
and  politics.  When  the  latter  was  published  in  1881 
Beaconsfield  said  to  a  friend :  "  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but 
acquaintances  keep  calling  at  the  house  and  asking  after 
me,  as  if  I  had  had  a  baby."  "  Endymion  "  is  somewhat 
colourless,  and  were  it  not  for  the  epigrams  and  the  many 
well-known  personages  that  fill  its  pages  under  thin 
disguises,  it  might  almost  be  termed  wooden.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  rapid  advance  of  a  brother  and  sister,  the 
brother  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the 
sister  to  a  foreign  throne.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Endymion  is  to  some  extent  representative  of  Disraeli. 
He  has  Disraeli's  passion  for  distinction  and  love  of  power. 
To  Endymion  comes  what  Disraeli  calls  the  greatest 
opportunity  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Englishman — a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  If  this  has  happened  at 
twenty-two,"  thought  *  Endymion,  "  what  may  not  occur 
if  the  average  life  of  man  be  alloted  to  me?  At  any 
rate,  I  will  never  think  of  anything  else.  I  have  a 
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purpose  in  life,  and  I  will  fulfil  it."  Endymion  displays 
neither  the  presumption  of  Vivian  Grey  nor  the  doubts 
of  Contarini  Fleming.  He  determines  his  line  of  action, 
works,  has  luck  and  succeeds.  Two  of  the  characters  are 
interesting  to  literary  men.  Thackeray  had  attacked 
Disraeli  in  a  satire  on  Coningsby  entitled  "  Codlingsby," 
and  Disraeli,  who  always  hit  back  at  a  worthy  opponent, 
pillories  Thackeray  in  "  Endymion "  as  St.  Barbe,  the 
envious  journalist.  St.  Barbe  is  jealous  of  his  fellow 
novelist,  Mr.  Ofushy,  a  name  in  which  some  see  a  glance 
on  Dickens'  weak  point. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  much  less  vehement  than  the 
earlier  novels.  Disraeli  had  reached  the  haven  and  could 
look  calmly  back,  and  his  judgment  is  more  balanced. 
I  have  placed  the  three  previous  novels  together  on 
account  of  their  autobiographical  interest.  We  now  come 
to  another  trilogy  which  Disraeli  himself  grouped  together 
as  embodying  his  political  and  social  ideals — "  Coningsby, 
or  the  New  Generation,"  published  in  1844 ;  "  Sybil,  or  the 
Two  Nations,"  in  1845;  and  "Tanked,  or  the  New 
Crusade,"  which  appeared  sometime  later  owing  to  the 
author's  absorption  in  public  affairs.  These  books  contain 
Disraeli's  best  work;  "Tancred"  was  his  own  favourite, 
and  "  Coningsby  "  is,  with  one  exception,  the  best  political 
novel  in  our  language. 

About  that  time  there  were  several  groups  of  young  men 
who  were  opposed  to  what  was  called  the  Manchester  school 
of  thought.  One  group  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  included 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  another  at  Cambridge  had  Tennyson. 
Like  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  they  believed  the  Manchester 
school  to  represent  a  merely  material  and  mechanical  ideal 
for  England.  Disraeli  was  the  leader  of  a  group  known  as 
the  authors  of  the  Young  England  movement.  At  their 
suggestion  and  to  voice  their  ideas  he  wrote  "  Coningsby." 
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He  says  in  the  preface  that  it  is  written  mainly  to 
vindicate  the  just  claims  of  the  Tory  party  to  be  the 
popular  confederation  of  the  country.  At  first  he  had  not 
intended  to  propagate  these  views  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
but  after  reflection  he  decided  on  fiction,  which,  he  says, 
"  in  the  temper  of  the  times  offered  the  best  chance  of 
influencing  opinion."  He  shows  here  his  usual  prescience 
in  foreseeing  the  immense  part  the  novel  form  was  destined 
to  play  in  English  literature.  I  have  already  said  that 
"  Coningsby "  is  the  best  political  novel  with  one 
exception.  Meredith's  story,  entitled  "  Beauchamp's 
Career,"  is  a  far  finer  novel  than  "  Coningsby,"  and  in  it 
we  have  the  case  for  Liberalism  put  through  the  medium 
of  fiction  by  a  great  novelist  and  a  great  Liberal. 

"  Coningsby  "  contains  many  pages  of  undiluted  historical 
writing,  which  no  doubt  are  arid  wastes  to  the  novel  reader. 
Long  conversations  are  held  by  the  characters  on  politics 
and  literature,  and  we  require  a  knowledge  of  our  history 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  to  comprehend  the 
descriptions  of  parties,  of  leaders,  and  of  political  society. 
Disraeli  makes  no  appeal  to  the  unintelligent,  something 
must  be  brought  if  anything  is  to  be  gained.  The 
plot  scarcely  matters  at  all.  It  is  unexciting,  almost 
uninteresting.  But  with  the  characters  it  is  different. 
There  are  some  famous  portraits,  Wilson  Croker  as  Rigby ; 
Gladstone  as  the  earnest  youth,  Oswald  Millbank; 
Rothschild  as  the  wonderful  Jew  Sidonia;  and  Theodore 
Hook  as  Lucian  Gay,  the  wit.  Good  sayings  abound.  I 
cull  a  few :  "  God  made  man  in  His  own  image,  but  the 
public  is  made  by  Newspapers,  Members  of  Parliament, 
Excise  Officers,  Poor  Law  Guardians.  "  Almost  everything 
that  is  great  has  been  done  by  youth."  This  is  the  key- 
note of  the  trilogy.  The  new  generation  are  to  carry  out 
Disraeli's  ideas.  The  note  is  repeated  at  the  close  of 
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"Sybil."      "The   youth   of  a   nation   are   the   trustees  of 
posterity." 

Coningsby's  political  ideals  are  distinctly  paternal.  He 
does  not  believe  in  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  or 
in  the  saving  powers  of  general  suffrage.  He  is  for 
attacking  the  social  evils  from  above  and  for  reconciling 
the  various  classes  of  society  under  the  throne.  He  says : 
"  I  have  no  faith  in  the  remedial  qualities  of  a  govern- 
ment carried  on  by  a  neglected  democracy,  who,  for  three 
centuries  have  received  no  education.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  the  house  of  a  few;  the  Sovereign  is  the 
Sovereign  of  all.  The  proper  leader  of  the  people  is  the 
individual  who  sits  upon  the  throne." 

Contrast  with  "  Coningsby  "  the  case  for  democracy  put 
by  an  incomparable  artist  whose  mind  plays  with  the 
subject,  lights  it  up,  and  gives  it  the  grace  of  literature. 

Meredith  in  "Beauchamp's  Career"  says:  "Conceive 
for  the  fleeting  instants  permitted  to  such  insufferable 
flights  of  farcy,  our  picked  men  ruling !  So  despotic  an 
oligarchy  as  would  be  there,  is  not  a  happy  subject  of 
contemplation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  domination 
of  the  Intellect  in  England  would  at  once  and  entirely  alter 
the  face  of  the  country.  We  should  be  governed  by  the 
head  with  a  vengeance  :  all  the  rest  of  the  country  would 
be  base  members  indeed;  Spartans — Helots.  Criticism 
now  so  helpful  to  us  would  wither  to  the  root,  fun  would 
die  out  of  Parliament  and  outside  of  it,  we  could  never 
laugh  at  our  masters  or  command  them  :  and  that  good 
old-fashioned  shouldering  of  separate  interests  which,  if  it 
stops  progress,  like  a  block  in  the  pit  entrance  to  a  theatre, 
proves  us  equal  before  the  law,  puts  an  end  to  the  pretence 
of  higher  merit  in  the  one  or  the  other,  and  renders  a  stout 
build  the  safest  assurance  for  coming  through  ultimately, 
would  be  transformed  to  a  painful  orderliness,  like  a  city 
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procession  under  the  conduct  of  the  police,  and  to 
classifications  of  things  according  to  their  public  value : 
decidedly  no  benefit  to  burly  freedom.  None  if  there  were 
no  shouldering  and  hustling  could  tell  whether  actually  the 
fittest  survived,  as  is  now  the  case  among  survivors 
delighting  in  a  broad-chested  fitness.  This  is  our  English 
system ;  like  our  English  pudding,  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  all  the  sweets  in  the  grocer's  shop,  but  an  excellent 
thing  for  all  that,  and  let  none  threaten  it." 

The  following  year,  1845,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan, 
Disraeli  published  "Sybil."  The  sub-title  of  the  "Two 
Nations"  does  not  convey  much  information  until  we 
learn  he  means  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  England  :  then  we 
begin  to  realise  the  high  purpose  he  had  set  himself  in 
this  novel.  Those  of  our  countrymen  who  vilified  its 
author  throughout  his  career  must  have  been  singularly 
short-sighted,  most  probably  they  never  read  the  book.  It 
is  nobly  conceived  and  ably  carried  out.  The  style  is 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  present-day  reader  than  that 
of  his  earlier  novels.  It  is  not  quite  so  stilted,  though  yet 
far  too  ornate.  The  motto  of  the  book  is  a  sentence  from 
Bishop  Latimer,  "There  never  were  so  many  gentlemen 
and  so  little  gentleness,"  and  Disraeli  endeavoured  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  the  state  of 
the  people  which  they  had  almost  forgotten,  so  busy  were 
they  with  party  differences  and  selfish  pleasures.  Disraeli 
had  carefully  examined  the  conditions  of  the  poor  at  first 
hand,  and  he  endeavours  by  pictures  in  sharp  contrast  to 
catch  the  eye  of  his  countrymen.  Chapters  describing 
wealthy  society  and  gay  conversation  alternate  with 
chapters  showing  the  poor  living  in  horrible  degradation 
and  want.  He  does  not  spare  sarcasm.  He  tells  of  the 
people  dying  for  want  of  food,  and  then  he  thus  describes 
the  death  of  a  nobleman  whose  one  ambition  had  been  tr 
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wear  the  ducal  coronet.  "He  died  in  the  full  faith  of 
dukeism,  he  expired  leaning,  as  it  were,  on  his  white  wand 
and  babbling  of  strawberry  leaves." 

Like  Ruskin,  Disraeli  questions  our  progress;  he  wants 
to  know  "whither"  it  is  to  lead.  "In  England,"  he  says, 
"the  altar  of  mammon  had  blazed  with  triple  worship.  To 
acquire,  to  plunder  each  other  by  virtue  of  philosophic 
phrases,  to  propose  a  Utopia  to  consist  of  wealth  and  toil, 
this  had  been  her  breathless  business." 

The  rural  town  of  Marney,  with  its  rotten  hovels  and 
stagnant  pools,  where  the  poor  herd  together  without 
distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  suffering  has  its  church  and 
nobleman's  pew.  After  describing  the  hovels,  he  tells  of 
the  pew,  with  its  sumptuous  fittings  and  padded  stools  of 
prayer.  Then  the  Jew  peeps  out  in  his  comment.  "'No 
wonder  the  people  of  Marney  took  refuge  in  conventicles 
with  the  names  of  a  distant  land,  Sion,  Bethel,  Bethesda, 
names  of  a  persecuted  and  ancient  race;  yet  such  is  the 
mysterious  power  of  their  divine  quality,  breathing  con- 
solation in  the  19th  century  to  the  harassed  forms  and  the 
harassed  souls  of  a  Saxon  peasantry." 

The  conditions  of  the  miners  and  weavers,  the  infamies 
of  the  truck  system,  the  Chartist  agitation  and  the  riots 
in  Lancashire  are  woven  into  the  story.  It  is  all  profoundly 
interesting  to  the  earnest  reader,  and  it  shows  a  breadth  of 
sympathy  and  acquaintance  with  the  English  poor  that 
do  honour  to  the  author  of  the  novel. 

Though  Ruskin  has  received  most  of  the  praise  for 
attacking  the  doctrines  of  "  laisser  faire "  and  utili- 
tarianism, Disraeli  stands  by  his  side,  his  equal  in  that 
respect.  "  Consequences  outlive  causes  as  customs  survive 
opinions"  is  one  of  Disraeli's  phrases.  The  consequences 
of  Sybil  are  with  us  to-day.  Many  a  philanthropic  effort 
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such  as  the  Rowton  Houses  in  London  is  due  to  its 
inspiration. 

The  studies  of  miners,  weavers  and  peasants  are  only 
moderately  successful.  Disraeli  tries  to  imitate  their 
dialect  and  mother  wit ;  but  he  is  never  quite  at  home  with 
these  characters.  One  of  the  miners  describes  a  particularly 
mean  and  obnoxious  master  as  "  a  sort  of  a  Christian  when 
he  has  taken  a  glass  of  ale." 

"The  East  is  a  career"  says  one  of  Disraeli's  characters, 
and  to  the  East  we  are  taken  in  the  last  novel  of  this 
notable  trilogy.  The  hero  of  "Tancred,  or  the  New 
Crusade,"  goes  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  gain  inspiration 
for  his  life's  work.  He  is  a  young  English  noble  who 
hopes  to  receive  on  the  sacred  summit  of  Sinai  a  guiding 
revelation ;  he  dreams  of  a  united  Arabia  which  shall  send 
forth  a  new  crusade  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  theocratic 
equality  to  distracted  Europe.  The  strange  adventures  of 
Tancred  furnish  Disraeli  with  a  congenial  theme.  He 
revels  in  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Syria.  The  spirit 
of  the  East  is  interpreted  by  one  who  belonged  to  it  by 
blood;  the  greatness  of  Jerusalem  proclaimed  by  a  Jew 
who  was  proud  of  his  race. 

The  consideration  of  Disraeli's  pride  in  his  race  leads  to 
the  expression  of  a  regret  for  one  of  "the  might  have 
beens  "  of  literature.  A  controversy  between  Disraeli  and 
Nietzche  would  have  furnished  a  fine  spectacle  of  the 
clashing  of  ideas  and  styles.  One  can  see  Nietzche  wild, 
raging>  battering:  Disraeli,  bitter,  impassive,  but  giving 
deadly  thrusts;  such  a  scene  could  only  be  equalled  by  a 
criticism  of  Ibsen  and  Bernard  Shaw  from  the  pen  of 
Matthew  Arnold. 

The  remaining  novels  are  "  Lothair,"  which  Froude 
considered  Disraeli's  best  work,  "  Alroy,"  "  The  Young 
Duke,"  "  Henrietta  Temple,"  and  the  collection  of  short 
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stories  and  satires  which  includes  "  Popanilla,"  "  Ixion  in 
Heaven,"  and  the  "  Infernal  Marriage."  All  these,  with 
the  exception  of  "  Lothair,"  were  written  when  Disraeli 
was  a  young  man.  The  time  of  Disraeli's  youth  may  be 
styled  the  age  of  the  dandies.  Dandyism  is  extolled 
in  Disraeli's  earlier  works,  but  not  that  very  different 
thing,  snobbery.  Accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us 
describe  the  remarkable  figure  he  cut  in  a  society  noted 
for  its  dress,  and  his  taste  in  colours  seems  to  have  been 
distinctly  Semitic.  However,  any  tailor's  fashion-plate  of 
that  period  will  give  20th  century  men  a  shock,  and 
Disraeli  was  not  alone  in  this  particular.  Lytton, 
D'Orsay,  Browning  and  Matthew  Arnold  were  all  dandies 
in  their  youth.  Matthew  Arnold  was  dubbed  a  prophet 
in  white  kid  gloves,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  Disraeli  was  a  politician  in  purple  trousers. 

With  his  fellow-novelist,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Disraeli  was 
very  intimate.  Bulwer,  he  says,  had  influenced  the 
development  of  his  mind.  No  doubt  many  of  the  defects 
of  his  style  were  due  to  this  influence.  They  visited  Bath 
together  in  great  style.  While  there  invitations  poured 
in,  but  the  young  puppies  declined  them  all,  saying  they 
preferred  the  relaxation  of  their  own  society.  This  period  is 
described  in  "  The  Young  Duke,"  an  immature  work  which 
Disraeli  apologised  for  in  a  later  edition,  incidentally 
remarking  that  "  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  conceited  until 
he  is  successful." 

George  Augustus  Frederick,  the  young  Duke  of  St. 
James,  is  a  sufficiently  high  sounding  title,  but  even  better 
is  the  Earl  of  Fitz-Pompey,  his  uncle.  Fitz-Pompey  rolls 
well  off  the  tongue,  'tis  indeed  a  blessed  word,  and  almost 
gives  a  portrait  of  the  nobleman.  The  frivollings  and 
mistaken  charities  of  society  are  amusingly  sketched. 
Some  of  the  scenes  and  characters  can  be  instructively 
compared  with  those  of  Dickens. 
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Dickens  was  outside  society,  so-called,  but  he  drew 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  and  the  hanger-on,  Turveydrop,  senior; 
and  he  also  satirised  the  far-seeing  charity  which  over- 
looked home  wants  and  only  saw  Borrioboolaghu. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  charity  bazaar  in  "  The 
Young  Duke":- 

"  The  King  of  Otaheite,  though  despotic,  was  a  reformer. 
He  discovered  that  the  eating  of  bread  fruit  was  a 
barbarous  custom,  which  would  infallibly  prevent  his 
people  from  being  a  great  nation.  He  determined  to 
introduce  French  rolls.  A  party  rebelled,  the  despot  was 
energetic;  some  were  executed,  the  rest  ejected.  The 
vagabonds  arrived  in  England.  As  they  had  been  banished 
in  opposition  to  French  rolls,  they  were  declared  to  be  a 
British  interest.  They  professed  their  admiration  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  also  of  a  subscription.  When 
they  had  drunk  a  great  deal  of  punch  and  spent  all  their 
money,  they  discovered  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and 
would  infallibly  have  starved  had  not  an  Hibernian 
Marchioness,  who  had  never  been  in  Ireland,  been  exceed- 
ingly shocked  that  men  should  die  of  hunger ;  and  so  being 
one  of  the  bustlers,  she  got  up  a  fancy  sale  and  a  Sandwich 
Isle  Bazaar." 

Note  how  that  short  paragraph  enfolds  in  irony  the 
absurdities  of  Jingo  patriotism  and  the  ignorance  of 
absentee  landlords.  There  is  one  scene  in  this  novel  of 
serious,  almost  of  tragic  import.  It  is  a  night  at  cards 
which  the  young  Duke  spends  with  some  professional 
gamesters.  The  moral  and  physical  degradation  caused 
by  gambling  has  never  been  better  drawn. 

Nomenclature  is  an  especial  feature  of  Disraeli's 
novels.  In  this  book  the  names  of  characters  are  in 
themselves  short  character  sketches.  Sir  Carte  Blanche, 
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architect,  makes  us  think  of  the  fallibility  of  builder's 
estimates.  He  is  the  successor  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  is  all  solidity,  solemnity,  and  correct- 
ness, armed  with  the  Parthenon,  Palladio,  and  St. 
Peter's.  His  rival,  M.  Bijou  de  Millecolonnes,  is  all 
lightness,  gaiety,  and  originality.  Besides  the  Earl  of 
Fitz-Pompey,  we  have  the  Marquess  of  Sheepshead  and 
the  Marquess  of  Mash,  sporting  noblemen;  Lord  Squib,  a 
wit;  the  Earl  of  Quarterday,  a  landed  proprietor;  and  a 
foreigner,  Prince  Charles  de  Whiskerburg.  Philosophy  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Flummery  Flam,  and  criticism  by  the 
Screw  and  Lever  Review. 

A  fondness  for  introducing  remarks  in  the  first  person  is 
noticeable  in  many  of  Disraeli's  novels.  In  "  The  Young 
Duke,"  the  author  thus  intrudes :  — 

"  Eloquence  is  the  child  of  knowledge ;  one  thing  is  clear, 
that  a  man  may  speak  very  well  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  fail  completely  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  two 
distinct  styles  requisite.  I  intend  in  the  course  of  my 
career,  if  I  have  time,  to  give  a  specimen  of  both.  In  the 
Lower  House,  '  Don  Juan  '  may  perhaps  be  our  model,  in 
the  Upper  House,  '  Paradise  Lost.' " 

"Henrietta  Temple,"  a  love  story,  is  a  tale  of  gushing 
and  romantic  love  which  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  amatory  reader.  Disraeli  himself  said  afterwards : 
"  Love  has  many  long  words  in  its  vocabulary ;  I  have  used 
them  all  myself  in  '  Henrietta  Temple  '  and  elsewhere.' ': 
The  characters  in  this  novel  are  distinctly  drawn,  but  the 
plot  is  only  moderately  interesting.  Compared  with 
modern  heroines,  Henrietta  Temple  is  extremely  simple 
in  mental  make-up.  She  is  void  of  subtlety  or  complexity ; 
very  early  Victorian  in  manners,  education,  and  view  of 
life.  She  is  more  understandable  of  the  male  mind 
than,  say,  an  Ibsen  creation  or  the  illusive  creatures  of 
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Mr.  Henry  James's  fancy.  It  would  be  much  easier  to 
make  love  to  her  than  to  one  of  the  latter.  One  realises 
with  a  gasp  the  great  change  that  has  come  over 
womankind  since  Henrietta  Temple  was  the  type  of 
heroine.  However,  it  may  only  be  the  minds  of 
novelists  and  dramatists  that  have  changed.  The  lover 
of  Henrietta  Temple  falls  a  victim  at  once.  "  There 
is  no  love,  but  love  at  first  sight.  All  other  is  the 
illegitimate  result  of  observation,  of  reflection,  of  com- 
promise, of  comparison,  of  expediency !  "  exclaims  the 
youthful  author.  This  novel  is  the  book  for  undecided 
bachelors,  whether  young  or  old.  It  will  furbish  up  the 
capacity  for  loving,  it  will  undo  the  bonds  of  time  and 
habit,  and  it  will  conquer  the  cynicism  learnt  from  the 
contemplation  of  marriage  in  real  life. 

"  An  attempt  to  shadow  forth  as  in  a  glass  darkly  two  of 
the  most  renowned  spirits  that  have  adorned  these  our 
latter  days  "  is  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  preface  to 
"  Venetia,"  published  in  1837.  The  renowned  spirits  are 
Byron  and  Shelley.  Byron,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Carducis,  is  the  lover  of  Venetia,  and  Shelley,  as  Marmion 
Herbert,  is  her  father.  Disraeli  brings  his  lovers  together 
in  the  favourite  scenery  of  his  earlier  novels,  a  romantic 
old  mansion  for  a  long  time  disused.  They  make  love  in  a 
style  that  is  hard  for  a  modern  to  stand,  a  style  which 
may  be  described  under  the  generic  term  of  "  high 
faluting."  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  portraying  the 
two  great  poets  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  his  fair  and 
judicious  remarks  on  Shelley  are  deserving  of  quotation. 
Eemarks,  be  it  remembered,  written  in  the  year  1837. 
Speaking  of  public  opinion  regarding  Shelley's  character 
he  says  :  "  A  calm  enquirer  might  perhaps  have  suspected 
that  abandoned  profligacy  is  not  very  compatible  with 
severe  study,  and  that  an  author  is  seldom  loose  in  his  life, 
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even  if  he  be  licentious  in  his  writings.  A  calm  enquirer 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  of  opinion  that  a  solitary  sage 
may  be  the  antagonist  of  a  priesthood  without  absolutely 
denying  the  existence  of  a  God ;  but  there  never  are  calm 
enquirers."  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  poets  are 
inextricably  mixed  in  the  novel.  The  author  uses  them 
at  pleasure,  and  adds  others  wholly  fictitious.  At  the  end 
the  tragedy  of  Shelley's  death  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia  is 
increased  by  Byron  sharing  the  same  fate.  They  are 
drowned  together. 

Byron's  character  had  a  great  fascination  for  Disraeli. 
He  mentions  him  in  "  Vivian  Grey  "  and  in  "  Coningsby." 
In  the  former  he  says :  "  Byron's  mind  was  like  his 
own  ocean,  sublime  in  its  yeasty  madness,  beautiful 
in  its  glittering  summer  brightness,  mighty  in  the  lone 
magnificence  of  its  waste  of  waters,  gazed  upon  from  the 
magic  of  its  own  nature;  yet  capable  of  representing,  but 
as  in  a  glass  darkly,  the  nature  of  others." 

Disraeli  is  so  daring  as  to  venture  on  a  long  conversation 
between  the  poets.  Says  Lord  Carducis  (Byron)  :  "  As  for 
philosophy  and  freedom,  and  all  that,  they  tell  devilish 
well  in  a  stanza;  but  men  have  always  been  fools  and 
slaves,  and  fools  and  slaves  they  always  will  be." 

"Nay,"  answers  Herbert  (Shelley),  "I  will  not  believe 
that.  I  will  not  give  up  a  jot  of  my  conviction  of  a  great 
and  glorious  future  for  human  destinies,  but  its  con- 
summation will  not  be  so  rapid  as  I  once  thought,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  die."  There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
quintessence  of  two  views  of  life. 

The  somewhat  adventurous  travels  which  Disraeli  had  in 
his  youth  are  utilised  in  his  novels.  All  his  descriptions  of 
sceneiy  and  cities  show  how  the  Past  appealed  to  him 
through  literature,  history  and  art.  Luckily  he  was 
enabled  by  the  kindness  of  friends  to  travel  extensively 
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in  Spain  and  in  the  East.  He  was  not  obliged  to  follow 
the  advice  given  by  Prosper  Merimee  to  impecunious 
young  authors :  — 

"  Racontons  notre  voyage,  imprimons  en  le  recit  et  avec 
la  somme  cette  publication  nous  rapportera  nous  irons 
voir  si  le  pays  ressemble  nos  descriptions." 

To  Disraeli,  as  to  Ruskin,  the  beauty  of  nature  is 
increased  by  its  association  with  man.  He  puts  the 
following  into  the  mouth  of  Shelley  :  — "  Say  what  they 
like,  there  is  a  spell  in  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  no  others  can  rival.  Never  was  such  a  union  of 
natural  loveliness  and  magical  associations !  On  these 
shores  have  risen  all  that  interests  us  in  the  past :  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  Moorish  Spain 
and  feudal  Italy.  These  shores  have  yielded  us  our 
religion,  our  arts,  our  literature,  and  our  laws.  If  all  we 
have  gained  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
erased  from  the  memory  of  man,  we  should  be  savages. 
Will  the  Atlantic  ever  be  so  memorable?  Its  civilisation 
will  be  more  rapid,  but  will  it  be  as  refined?  and,  far  more 
important,  will  it  be  as  permanent?  Will  it  not  lack  the 
racy  vigour  and  the  subtle  spirit  of  aboriginal  genius? 
Will  not  a  colonial  character  cling  to  its  society,  feeble, 
inanimate,  evanescent?  What  America  is  deficient  in  is 
creative  intellect.  It  has  no  nationality.  Its  intelligence 
has  been  imported  like  its  manufactured  goods."  There 
speaks  the  real  Disraeli,  the  statesman  with  his  broad 
survey,  the  scholar  with  his  love  of  refinement,  literature 
and  art.  He  is  more  at  ease  with  such  themes  than  with 
the  construction  of  plots  or  the  invention  of  lover's 
dialogues.  His  criticisms  of  America  were  re-echoed  by 
Matthew  Arnold  in  very  similar  terms  some  years  later. 

There  are  one  or  two  incidents  of  local  interest  in 
Disraeli's  novels.  He  visited  Manchester,  and  was  greatly 
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impressed  by  the  city.  In  "Coningsby"  he  says:  "What 
Art  was  to  the  ancient  world,  science  is  to  the  modern.  In 
the  minds  of  men  the  useful  has  succeeded  to  the  beautiful. 
Instead  of  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown,  a  Lancashire 
village  has  expanded  into  a  mighty  region  of  factories  and 
warehouses.  Yet,  rightly  understood,  Manchester  is  as 
great  a  human  exploit  as  Athens."  But  Manchester  men 
must  not  be  too  proud,  for  Coningsby  meets  a  stranger 
during  his  visit  there,  to  whom  he  expatiates  on  the 
wonders  of  the  city.  The  stranger  listens  to  his  remarks 
with  a  supercilious  smile,  and  then  says  very  quietly, 
"Manchester  is  a  dead  letter,  if  you  want  to  see  life  go 
to — Staleybridge  or  Bolton."  He  gives  Coningsby  his 
card,  which  is  inscribed  Mr.  G.  0.  A.  Head,  "  Go-ahead," 
Staley-Bridge. 

The  volume  of  "  Tales  and  Sketches  "  contains  three  light 
satires  entitled  "  Popanilla,"  "  Ixion  in  Heaven,"  and  "  The 
Infernal  Marriage."  The  style  is  one  which  suited  Disraeli's 
keenly-pointed  pen.  He  was  well  read  in  Swift  and 
Voltaire,  and  their  influence  is  obvious  in  these  composi- 
tions. "Popanilla"  is  a  burlesque  of  some  of  our  national 
failings.  It  opens  with  a  glowing  description  of  the  Isle 
of  Fantaisie,  as  yet  undisturbed  by  ships  of  discovery  and 
Missionary  Societies.  But,  alas !  a  ship  containing  a 
cargo  of  useful  knowledge  is  wrecked  on  the  shore,  and 
one  of  the  islanders,  Popanilla,  discovers  a  chest  of  books. 
His  studies  convert  him  to  the  utilitarian  theory  of 
existence.  The  train  of  reasoning  is  thus :  If  there  were 
no  utility  in  pleasure,  it  was  quite  clear  pleasure  could 
profit  no  one.  If,  therefore,  it  were  unprofitable  it  was 
injurious;  because  that  which  does  not  produce  a  profit  is 
equivalent  to  a  loss ;  therefore  pleasure  is  a  losing  business, 
consequently  pleasure  is  not  pleasant. 

Popanilla  seeks  to  convert  his  fellow  islanders  from  their 
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primitive  pleasure  to  the  higher  level  where  supply  and 
demand,  competition,  profits,  will  call  forth  their  higher 
powers  and  develop  the  island.  But  his  hearers  will  have 
none  of  it,  and  as  he  becomes  a  bore  with  his  constant 
lectures  on  political  economy  they  incontinently  pack  him 
into  a  canoe  which,  by  the  aid  of  some  mermaids,  is  drifted 
from  the  island.  The  economist  drifts  about  for  some 
time  and  is  in  extreme  danger  of  drowning.  At  first  he  is 
puzzled  to  see  what  useful  end  could  be  obtained  by  his 
death;  but  remembering  that  fishes  must  be  fed,  his 
mind  is  set  at  rest.  At  last  he  arrives  at  the  island  of 
Yraibleusia,  the  land  of  the  True  Blues,  and  in  the  capital 
city,  Hubbabub,  he  is  made  welcome.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Skindeep  he  studies  the  manners,  customs,  and 
constitution  of  that  wonderful  country,  where  everyone  is 
free.  He  attends  a  meeting  of  the  government,  and  while 
there  a  despatch  arrives  with  the  news  that  the  King  of 
the  North  is  cutting  off  the  heads  of  his  people. 
Immediately  an  army  is  sent  in  the  name  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  people. 
Almost  immediately  after  another  messenger  arrives  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  South  have  cut  their  King's  head 
off !  Popanilla  innocently  supposes  this  will  exactly  suit 
the  government  of  Yraibleusia,  but  to  his  surprise,  another 
army  is  despatched  to  put  down  Jacobinism,  as  the 
Yraibleusians  are  the  most  monarchial  people  in  the  world. 
A  shipful  of  abstract  philosophers,  chiefly  Scotchmen,  are 
sent  to  a  Western  Republic  to  teach  the  people  the  first 
principles  of  government,  and  a  small  army  follows  to 
render  their  teaching  more  effective.  Finally,  a  squadron 
is  sent  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  and  arrange  affairs 
generally. 

Popanilla  becomes  a  lion  in  society,  he  publishes  a  book, 
and  companies  are  formed  to  develop  his  native  island  of 
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Fantaisio.  He  lias  indigestion,  but  is  consoled  by  Ms 
friends,  who  tell  him  that  dyspepsia  is  the  national  disease 
of  Yraibleusia,  that  it  is  indissolubly  connected  with  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
mode  of  taking  food,  for  the  most  active  nation  in  the 
world  could  not  afford  to  bestow  much  time  upon  such  a 
losing  business  as  eating.  Popanilla  also  visits  Blunder- 
land,  which  we  recognise  as  Ireland.  He  has  some  strange 
adventures.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel  he  is  very  thirsty, 
and  seeing  a  goblet  of  water  he  drinks.  It  is  delightful 
water,  but  shortly  after  he  feels  dizzy  and  queer.  He  has 
drunk  the  national  beverage  neat.  There  is  a  fearful  row 
at  the  hotel,  and  Popanilla's  friend  has  his  nose  cut  off  in 
the  fray.  This  is  a  pity,  because  this  friend  had  passed  his 
whole  life  in  maintaining  that  the  accounts  of  disturbances 
in  that  country  were  greatly  exaggerated.  After  the  row 
is  over,  the  waiters  clear  away  the  dead  bodies  and  bring 
Popanilla  a  roasted  potato  for  supper.  Finally,  Popanilla 
is  ruined  and  starving  in  the  streets  of  Hubbabub. 

"  I  begin  to  perceive,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
nation  to  exist  in  too  artificial  a  state;  that  a  people  may 
both  think  too  much  and  do  too  much."  As  he  wanders 
through  the  streets  he  comes  across  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee Room.  He  enters,  and  makes  application.  He  is 
presented  with  a  spade,  a  blanket,  and  a  hard  biscuit, 
and  sails  shortly  after  for  the  Colonies.  His  further 
experiences  are  not  recorded. 

"  Ixion  in  Heaven  "  "  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work.  In  the 
person  of  Jove,  Disraeli  gives  a  skit  on  George  IY.  The 
father  of  gods  and  men  is  described  as  majestically  robust 
and  luxuriantly  lusty,  his  tapering  waist  was  evidently 
immortal,  for  it  defied  Time,  and  his  splendid  auburn 
curls,  parted  on  his  forehead  with  celestial  precision, 
descended  over  cheeks  glowing  with  the  purple  radiancy 
of  perpetual  manhood."  Apollo  is  a  parody  on  Byron. 
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•'All  about  Greece  interests  me,"  said  Apollo,  who, 
although  handsome,  was  a  somewhat  melancholy,  lacka- 
daisical looking  personage,  with  his  shirt  collar  thrown 
open,  and  his  long  curls  theatrically  arranged.  "All  about 
Greece  interests  me.  I  always  consider  Greece  my  peculiar 
property.  My  best  poems  were  written  at  Delphi.  I 
travelled  in  Greece  when  I  was  young." 

He  is  treated  somewhat  curtly  after  dinner  by  Jove, 
when  he  wishes  to  talk  on  literature  and  poetry. 

"  Damn  your  poetry,  Apollo,"  interrupts  the  Thunderer, 
"and,  Mercury,  gives  us  one  of  your  good  stories." 

Considerations  of  space  permit  me  only  to  mention 
"  The  Infernal  Marriage,"  which  is  written  in  the 
same  vein  as  "Popanilla"  and  "Ixion,"  and  the  body  of 
Disraeli's  work  is  so  large  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
some  novels  from  consideration.  There  is  as  much  solid 
as  light  reading  in  the  novels,  but  in  my  quotations  I  have 
selected,  as  far  as  I  could,  passages  that  touch  upon 
literature  or  show  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  style.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  novels  lies  in  the  expression  of  the 
ideas  and  views  of  that  great  and  surprising  genius,  rather 
than  in  their  merits  as  pure  fiction.  They  have  many  line 
qualities,  but  not  enough  to  hold  their  own  among  the 
greatest  of  English  novels,  judged  from  the  literary  stand- 
point alone. 

Disraeli  possessed  a  literary  conscience ;  on  his  deathbed, 
when  correcting  the  proofs  of  his  speeches,  he  said  he 
would  not  go  down  to  posterity  speaking  bad  grammar. 
But  his  novels  are  full  of  grammatical  errors,  which  are 
partly  the  result  of  haste  and  partly  of  ignorance.  In. 
the  course  of  constantly  reading  Disraeli's  high-coloured 
novels  the  critical  faculty  is  apt  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the 
dyer's  hand.  His  style  at  its  worst  is  too  showy  and 
pretentious,  at  its  best  too  florid  and  ornate.  He  delights 
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in  the  grandiose,  and  he  has  the  Eastern  love  of  colour. 
When  he  is  dealing  with  his  favourite  questions  of  race, 
religion,  or  philosophy,  when  he  is  describing  the  fate  of 
nations  or  speculating  on  the  future  of  mankind,  he  has 
subjects  that  suit  his  grand  manner;  but  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  are  somewhat  overweighted  by  his  language. 
He  is  not  always  too  florid,  at  times  he  etches  his  picture 
with  a  few  sharp  strokes,  as  in  his  description  of 
"  Jerusalem  at  midday  in  midsummer,  a  city  of  stone,  in  a 
land  of  iron  with  a  sky  of  brass."  Though  he  disliked 
short  sentences  which,  he  said,  "  snap  and  bark  at  you  like 
a  dog,"  it  is  as  a  phrase-maker  that  he  appears  to  most 
advantage.  He  said  to  Matthew  Arnold :  "  You  have 
performed  a  great  achievement  in  establishing  a  number 
of  current  phrases  such  as  "  sweetness  and  light,"  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  so  fastidious  a  critic  as  Matthew 
Arnold  recommended  his  French  friend,  M.  Fontanes,  to 
write  an  article  on  "  Lord  Beaconsfield,  homme  de  lettres." 

Brilliant  wit  and  subtle  irony  are  the  qualities  in  which 
his  phrases  excel.  They  do  not  raise  the  thoughtless 
guffaw,  they  excite  rather  the  comprehending  laugh. 
His  raillery  can  best  be  described  in  a  phrase  of  his  own, 
"It  is  like  summer  lightning,  vivid,  but  not  scorching." 

Dickens  lamented  that  politics  had  deprived  fiction  of  a 
master  in  Disraeli,  and  when  we  consider  how  much  of 
Disraeli's  time  was  given  to  public  affairs  we  are  astounded 
by  his  performance,  and  we  can  condone,  if  we  cannot  over- 
look his  faults  of  style.  If  their  intention  and  object  are 
considered,  some  of  his  books  will  rank  higher  than  those 
of  either  Dickens  or  Thackeray;  for  his  best  work  is  con- 
cerned with  greater  issues,  and  he  has  a  wider  outlook  on 
the  world  and  a  greater  conception  of  society  as  an  organic 
whole.  The  trials  and  crises  of  his  characters  are  mostly 
intellectual  and  spiritual ;  he  does  not  betray  that  English 
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love  of  personal  violence  which  leads  Dickens  to  get  his 
villains  well  trounced  for  the  benefit  of  the  virtuous.  His 
books  are  quite  clean  and  pure;  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
doubtful  phrase  or  "  double  entendre."  In  that  particular 
they  make  for  righteousness. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Disraeli's  novels  should  be 
of  permanent  value.  He  saw  English  life  from  a  unique 
standpoint.  He  was  of  foreign  origin,  and  an  outsider  at 
the  start  of  his  career.  By  hard  work  and  brains  he  made 
his  way  into  the  inner  sanctums  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
gained  familiar  access  to  the  throne.  But  though  he  became 
a  member  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  never  an  aristocrat, 
and  his  judgments  have  the  advantage  of  detachment. 
As  the  head  of  the  Government  he  knew  the  inner  springs 
of  our  political  history,  and  he  took  a  foremost  part  in 
many  of  the  movements  he  describes.  By  the  mere 
effluxion  of  time  his  political  novels  are  gaining  historical 
value.  The  gorgeous  saloons  and  glittering  throngs  he 
portrayed  have  passed.  The  London  he  knew  is  dis- 
appearing. Even  the  changeless  East  is  changing.  His 
pictures  of  them  remain,  thanks  to  his  devotion  to 
literature. 

Arab  chiefs,  Jewish  maidens,  English  nobles,  sparkling 
dames,  city  operatives,  and  country  peasants  crowd  his 
pages;  but  behind  all  these  varied  creations  we  are  ever 
conscious  of  the  enigmatic  and  preponderant  personality 
of  their  author.  He  was  greater  than  his  work. 

The  best  of  this  famous  Jew's  novels  were  written  for  a 
lofty  social  purpose,  and  if,  like  Joseph's  coat,  they  have 
many  colours,  too  many  for  our  English  taste,  yet,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  they  helped  to  liberate  a  people. 


THE   CHANTEEY  BEQUEST   AND   THE   EOYAL 
ACADEMY. 

By  E.  E.  MINTON. 

CIR  FRANCIS  LEGATT  CHANTREY,  sculptor,  was 
born  near  Norton,  Derbyshire,  on  7th  April,  1781. 
In  1815  he  was  elected  an  Associate,  and  three  years  after  a 
full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  whose  interests  he 
was  always  devoted.  He  was  knighted  by  William  IV.  in 
1835,  and  was  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  an  honorary 
M.A.  of  Cambridge,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  With  his  brother 
artists  he  was  popular,  and  generous  and  liberal  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  His  fame  and 
popularity  were  uninterrupted  when  he  died  suddenly  on 
25th  November,  1842.  He  was  buried  in  his  native  village 
in  a  tomb  prepared  by  himself.  At  his  death  he  was 
worth  £150,000. 

He  was  childless,  and  left  the  reversionary  interest  of 
the  bulk  of  his  property,  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
President,  and  to  found  the  fund  known  as  the  Chantrey 
Bequest,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  national  collection 
by  the  purchase  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  sculpture 
and  painting  by  artists  of  any  nation  residing  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  work. 

Lady  Chantrey  died  in  1875,  and  in  1877  the  first 
purchases  under  the  Will  were  made.  The  total  capital 
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available  amounted  to  £105,000,  invested  in  3  per  cent. 
Consols,  since  reduced  to  2\  per  cent.,  the  available  income 
having  varied  from  £2,500  to  £2,100.  From  1877  to  1897 
the  collection  was  temporarily  deposited  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  at  various  provincial  galleries; 
but  in  the  latter  year  a  permanent  home  was  found  for  it 
in  Sir  Henry  Tate's  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at 
Millbank,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Bequest,  the  works  purchased  up  to  that  date,  and  all 
future  purchases,  were  handed  over  to  the  Government, 
who  directed  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  to  house 
the  collection.  The  collection  now  numbers  109  works. 

Let  us  examine  the  clauses  in  the  Will  under  which  the 
Trust  was  created. 

....  And  it  is  my  desire  and  intention,  that  (here  follow 
charges  relating  to  his  widow  and  certain  annuities)  the 
clear  income  of  my  pure  personal  estate  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  "British  Fine  Art  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture  only,"  ....  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  .... 
the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being  of  this  my  Will,  do 
and  shall  pay  over  the  same  ....  to  the  President  and 
Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Association  of  Eminent 
Artists,  now  known  as,  and  constituting  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  in  London,  .... 

And  this  my  Will  is,  ....  that  from  and  out  of  the 
monies  so  paid  over,  one  annuity  or  clear  yearly  sum  of  £300 
shall  be  retained  by  such  President  ....  to  and  for  his  own 
use  and  benefit;  and  that  an  annuity  or  yearly  sum  of  £50 
shall  be  paid  thereout  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  said  Academy  ....  on  condition  that  such  Secretary 
shall  attend  the  meetings  of  my  trustees,  and  keep  in  a  book, 
to  be  preserved  by  them,  a  regular  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings ....  and  the  clear  residue  of  the  same  monies 
shall  be  laid  out  by  the  President  and  other  members 
composing  such  Council,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Royal 
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Academy,  ....  in  the  purchase  of  Works  of  Fine  Art  of  the 
highest  Merit  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  that  can  be 
obtained,  either  already  executed  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
executed  by  artists  of  any  nation,  provided  such  artists  shall 
have  actually  resided  in  Great  Britain  during  the  executing 
aud  completing  of  such  works,  ....  And  my  Will  further 
is,  that  in  making  such  purchases  preference  shall,  on  all 
occasions,  be  given  to  works  of  the  highest  merit  that  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  same  shall 
be  liberal,  and  shall  be  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  of  such 
other  society  or  association  as  aforesaid.  And  my  Will 
further  is,  that  such  President  and  Council,  in  making  their 
decision,  shall  have  regard  solely  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  works  in  question,  and  not  permit  any  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  an  artist  or  his  family,  by  reason  of  his  or 
their  circumstances  or  otherwise,  to  influence  them.  [Here 
ensues  a  clause  authorising  the  reservation  and  accumulation 
of  the  fund  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years  if  the 
President  and  Council  see  occasion.]  ....  And  I  further 
declare  my  Will  to  be,  that  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ....  shall  within  the  succeeding  year  next 
after  any  work  shall  have  been  purchased  by  them  as 
aforesaid,  cause  the  same  to  be  publicly  exhibited  for 
the  period  of  one  calendar  month  at  the  least  in  the  annual 
exhibition 

And  it  is  my  wish  and  intention,  that  the  works  of  Art  so 
purchased  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  establishing  a  Public  National  Collection  of 
British  Fine  Art  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  executed  within 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  confident  expectation  that, 
whenever  the  collection  shall  become  or  be  considered  of 
sufficient  importance,  the  Government  or  the  country  will 
provide  a  suitable  and  proper  building  or  accommodation 
for  their  preservation  and  exhibition  as  the  property  of  the 
nation.  . 
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And  in  case  the  Royal  Academy  and  such  other  society  or 
associations  as  aforesaid,  if  any,  shall  be  dissolved,  or  cease 
to  act  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  I  do  hereby  direct,  that  the 
trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being  of  this  my  Will,  shall 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  authority  and  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  some  proper  scheme  for  the  future  application  of  the 
annual  income  of  my  residuary  pure  personal  estate,  such 
scheme  being  in  strict  accordance  with  my  intention  herein- 
before expressed,  viz.,  that  such  income  shall  be  for  ever 
devoted  towards  the  encouragement  of  Fine  Art  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture  executed  within  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  surely  justified  in  asking  whether  the  clearly 
expressed  and  admirable  intentions  of  the  testator  have 
been  carried  out ;  whether  there  is  evidence  of  any  attempts 
having  been  made  to  carry  them  out;  whether  the  charges 
so  constantly  and  persistently  made  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Will  have  been  ignored,  and  that  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  have  been  grotesquely 
maladministered,  can  be  proved. 

The  charges  here  alluded  to  are  not  new  ones ;  in 
May,  1884  (seven  years  after  the  Trust  came  into  operation). 
Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
"whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy 
are  applying  the  fund  bequeathed  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey 
'  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  Fine  Art,'  in  the  words  of 
the  sculptor's  bequest  '  of  the  highest  merit/  and  whether 
steps  cannot  be  taken  for  giving  effect,  in  the  interest  of 
English  Art,  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  founder." 

"  Whether  he  is  aware  that  the  subject  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  is  much  discussed  by 
artists;  whether,  inasmuch  as  charitable  donations  and 
bequests  by  will  are  subject  to  supervision  by  Parliament 
....  the  Government  acquiesce  in  the  view  of  the 
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President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  that  the  Trust  in  question 
is  of  such  an  exclusive  character  as  not  to  allow  of  any 
interference  whatever  from  without;  whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  is  now  absorbed  by  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  buying  the  works  of  their  own 
body,  and  whether,  privileges  having  been  granted  by 
Parliament  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  with  a  local  habitation 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  inquiry  will  be  made,  in  the 
interest  of  Art,  into  a  matter  affecting  an  institution  so 
important  in  its  influence  and  character  as  the  Eoyal 
Academy." 

"  The  President  of  the  Academy  denied  that  Parliament 
had  any  jurisdiction.  On  further  pressure,  however,  the 
Academy  promised  to  make  a  communication  on  the 
subject.  The  Session  came  to  an  end  without  any 
communication  being  received,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  such  communication  was  ever  made. 
The  policy  of  the  Trustees  was  silence  and  confidence  in 
the  general  apathy"  (Maccoll). 

The  abuse  of  the  Trust,  already  noticeable  at  that  date, 
had  become  still  more  notorious  by  1890.  But  it  was  the 
offence  given  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Calderon's  picture, 
"  St.  Elizabeth's  Great  Act  of  Eenunciation,"  at  a  cost 
of  £1,260  from  the  fund,  which  found  expression  in 
indignant  protest,  and  again  questions  were  asked. 

The  years  that  have  passed  since  then  have  brought  no 
change  for  the  better  in  the  administration  of  the  fund. 
Let  us  examine  the  Catalogue  for  a  few  moments.  Of 
the  total  of  £62,896  expended  up  to  April,  1903,  £32,120 
was  paid  to  members  of  the  Academy,  between  £17,000 
and  £18,000  to  those  who  shortly  after  became  members, 
between  £12,000  and  £13,000  to  other  exhibitors.  On 
referring  to  the  Catalogue,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  policy  and  practice  has  been  to  select 
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pictures  and  sculpture  from  the  current  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  treat  Academicians,  more 
particularly  in  the  most  generous  spirit.  A  visitor  to  the 
Tate  Gallery  who  shall  desire  to  review  the  Chantrey 
purchases,  and  undertake  the  task,  in  ignorance  of  the 
terms  of  the  Will  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  donor  that  the  collection  should  consist 
of  works  solely  by  British  artists  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  year  of  purchase,  or  that  Sir  F.  Chantrey 
had  left  the  fund  to  be  administered  in  such  terms  as  to  be 
practically  an  endowment  of  the  Academy,  to  be  used  to 
encourage  "  promise  "  and  to  provide  a  refuge  for  the  less 
saleable  works  of  the  members. 

The  subject  then  of  the  maladministration  of  the  fund 
would  have  been  raised  in  Parliament  in  1903,  but  the 
distraction  caused  by  the  fiscal  controversy  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Session  made  this  impossible.  The  subject, 
however,  continued  to  be  discussed  in  the  press  and  various 
reviews.  In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August,  1904, 
appeared  Mr.  Harry  Quilter's  vigorous  article,  restating 
the  case,  with  additional  argument  and  detail.  On  the 
13th  August  an  article  appeared  in  Truth  urging  legal 
action  against  the  Trustees. 

But  a  strongly  supported  movement  had  been  going  on 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  have  the  administration  of  the 
Trust  investigated  by  a  Select  Committee,  and  accordingly 
on  the  12th  August  last  was  "  ordered  to  be  printed "  by 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Chantrey  Trust, 
together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  and 
Minutes  of  Evidence. 

The  Committee  met  on  the  llth,  12th,  15th,  19th,  21st, 
25th  and  29th  July,  1904. 
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Lords  present : 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

The  Earl  of  Lytton.  Lord  Newton. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe.  Lord  Killanin. 

Lord  Windsor. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe  in  the  chair. 

List  of  Witnesses : 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Eaton,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  Bart,,  P.R.A. 

Mr.  George  Frampton,  R.A.  (Sculptor). 

Sir  Wm.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  R.A. 

Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  R.A. 

Mr.  Thos.  Brock,  R.A. 

Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A. 

Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A. 

Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  R.A. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  W.  Davis,  R.A. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A. 

Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  Art  Critic. 

Mr.  Roger  Fry,  Art  Critic. 

Mr.  Bowyer  B.  Nichols,  Art  Critic. 

Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  Keeper  of  the  Wallace  Collection;  Art 

Critic. 

Mr.  Harry  Quilter,  Art  Critic. 

Professor  Fredk.  Brown,  Slade  Professor  of  Art,  Univ.  Coll. 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the  "Burlington  Magazine" 

and  writer  on  Art. 

Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  Slade  Professor  of  Art,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  John  P.  Heseltine,  Trustee  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 

Trustee  under  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  Will. 
Mr.  Humphrey  Ward,  Writer  on  Art. 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 

Ireland. 
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Mr.  Francis  Bate,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  New  English 
Art  Club. 

Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis,  F.S.A.,  Director,  Birmingham  Art 
Gallery. 

Mr.  Robert  Dell,  Editor  of  the  "  Burlington  Magazine." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Davey. 

Sir  James  Guthrie,  P.R.S.A. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  Editor  "  Magazine  of  Art." 

Count  Harry  Kessler,  Vice-President  Deutsche  Kiinstler  Bund. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  enquiry  conducted  by  a 
Committee  of  such  distinction,  was  throughout  marked  by 
the  utmost  courtesy,  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
the  artists.  Some  2,693  questions  were  asked  and  answered 
at  more  or  less  length.  We  can  but  briefly  summarise  a 
few  of  them. 

Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  said  that  "  all  the  best 
artists  come  into  the  Academy  ultimately."  Does  not  say 
there  have  been  no  exceptions,  but  as  a  general  rule  all 
the  best  artists  become  Academicians.  If  people  want  the 
best  pictures  they  should  go  to  the  best  artists.  Said  they 
had  been  accused  of  buying  an  inordinate  number  of 
pictures  from  the  Academy  Exhibition;  but  all  the  best 
pictures  come  to  the  Academy  Exhibition.  Anybody  with 
an  unbiassed  mind  who  goes  to  that  Exhibition  and  to 
others  will  agree  to  that.  He  will  not  say  there  are  no 
good  pictures  in  other  exhibitions,  but  the  pick  of  the  best 
pictures  comes  to  the  Academy. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma  Tadema  makes  several  emphatic 
statements,  which  appear  to  rest  on  pure  assumptions,  as, 
that  because  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  was  an  artist  he  had  a 
sentiment  of  brotherhood,  and  therefore  did  not  intend 
that  the  pictures  should  be  bought  at  sales  or  from  private 
persons.  Thinks  the  collection  as  good  as  could  be  made, 
and  points  out  that  as  the  Government  have  accepted  it, 
they  think  so  too. 
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Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  R-.A.,  said  lie  earnestly  believed  the 
Chantrey  Collection  to  be  the  best  collection  of  modern  art 
that  exists  for  its  size,  and,  considering  the  conditions,  the 
best  collection  that  could  be  got  together.  He  thinks  the 
collection  most  remarkable,  denies  that  Academy  pictures 
have  any  preference,  is  amazed  to  find  the  Chantrey 
Gallery  spoken  of  as  "a  by-word  and  a  mockery,"  and 
thinks  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  buy  masterpieces,  as  the 
"  Fund  is  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Art  of  its  own 
times !" 

Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  H.A.,  said  that  the  proper  way  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  was  to 
continue  the  administration  of  the  Will  as  it  was  being 
done  now.  He  thoroughly  agreed  with  all  that  the 
Academy  had  done  in  the  matter.  His  notion  of  the 
reading  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  Will  was  that  it  was 
purely  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  current  Art,  and 
to  form  a  representative  collection  of  British  Art.  Thinks 
that  all  the  best  work  goes  to  the  Academy,  and  that  the 
Council,  therefore,  cannot  err  in  selecting  from  their 
Exhibition.  Taking  the  last  twenty  years,  he  would 
certainly  say  that  all  the  best  pictures  of  each  year  have 
been  in  the  Academy.  He  makes  no  exceptions  to  that 
statement,  and  believes,  personally,  that  the  very  fairest 
way  for  the  money  to  be  spent  is  for  the  Council  to  make 
their  purchases  solely  from  the  Royal  Academy.  Thinks 
that  the  artist  is  the  first  consideration. 

The  most  valuable  point  that  emerged  under  examination 
was  that  Chantrey's  Will  is  read  over  on  each  occasion 
when  purchases  are  made.  An  unfortunate  shortness  of 
memory  seemed  to  afflict  most  of  the  R.A.'s  in  other 
important  matters  of  enquiry.  Satisfactory  replies  to 
the  oft-repeated  questions  as  to  the  visiting  of  other 
exhibitions  by  the  Council  were  wanting. 
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From  these  witnesses,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  first  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  interpreted  the  Will  as  an  injunction  to  buy 
from  the  artist,  and  as  "  the  best  pictures  always  go  to 
the  Academy,"  they  could  interpret  the  words  "works  of 
Art  of  the  highest  merit  ....  that  can  be  obtained"  in 
favour  of  exhibitors  in  the  current  Academy  Exhibition. 
And  so  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
express  and  clearly  worded  intentions  of  the  testator  have 
been  mishandled  so  as  to  profit  their  own  Society,  rather 
than  carry  out  the  national  and  patriotic  purpose  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Academy  is  a  body  enjoying  the  gift  of  a  public  site  from 
national  sources  of  the  value  of  ,£87,000,  which  was 
granted  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  fulfil  public 
duties.  Their  maladministration  of  this  fund  calls  for 
sharp  challenge.  Chantrey  reiterates  emphatically  that 
only  "the  highest  merit"  is  to  qualify  for  selection.  The 
Trustees  are  not  obliged  to  buy  every  year,  and  so  the 
danger  of  hasty  decisions  and  raw  impressions  is  provided 
against.  They  could  allow  the  fund  to  accumulate  for 
five  years  so  as  to  concentrate  on  some  great  work.  They 
have  ignored  this  provision  with  the  rest;  they  have  never 
given  judgment  a  chance  to  mature;  they  have  bought, 
with  one  exception  only,  works  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  artist,  and  only  three  years  out  of  twenty-six  abstained 
from  those  hasty  purchases  among  works  of  the  current 
year. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  was  there  a  better  collection  to  be 
had?  Does  not  the  collection,  granted  that  it  is  a  poor 
one,  fairly  represent,  on  the  whole,  the  art  of  the  period? 
Let  us  consider  this  question  a  moment.  Chantrey  died 
in  1842.  If  we  were  asked  what,  by  general  consent,  are 
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the  most  important  names  in  English  Art  in  the  sixty 
years  following,  at  least  we  should  reckon  Wm.  Dyce, 
Alfred  Stevens,  G.  F.  Watts,  Madox  Brown,  Eossetti, 
Burne  Jones,  Holman  Hunt,  Cecil  Lawson,  Fred  Walker, 
Mason ;  and,  if  we  turn  to  artists  not  of  English  birth 
who  have  worked  in  England  during  the  same  period, 
there  are  the  names  of  Dalou,  Alphonse  Legros,  Fantin- 
Latour,  Degas,  Matthew  Maris,  Claude  Monet,  and 
Whistler,  all  men  of  national  and  European  reputation. 
Of  these  only  two  are  represented  in  the  Chantrey 
collection,  and  they  were  Academicians — Millais,  by  one 
work  of  his  latest  period,  considered  to  be  a  very  poor 
example,  the  "  Speak,  Speak,"  for  which  the  sum  of  £2,000 
was  paid,  and  G.  F.  Watts. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  if  the  question  had  been  put  to 
the  Council,  are  not  the  names  of  those  artists  among  the 
most  eminent  who  have  worked  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
time  of  Chantrey's  Will  till  the  present,  that  they  would 
have  answered  "  No  ?"  But  by  their  persistent  ignoring 
of  these  men,  I  mean  those  who  were  not  R.A.'s  by  their 
neglect  to  obtain  their  works,  they  have  tacitly  done  so. 
And  suppose  them  asked :  "  Were  Joseph  Clark,  Val 
Prinsep,  Walter  Hunt,  W.  Small,  P.  H.  Calderon,  A. 
Hacker,  G.  Cockram,  L.  Eivers,  H.  S.  Hopwood,  Mildred 
Butler,  Lucy  Kemp- Welsh,  A.  Glendening,  jun.,  J.  Y. 
Hunter,  Chas.  Maundrell,  to  name  only  a  few  whose 
names  figure  in  the  Chantrey  catalogue,  amongst  the  most 
eminent  artists  whose  works  could  be  obtained  during  this 
period,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  answer  should  be  "  Yes." 
(MacColl.) 

The  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Will  and  of 
"  taste  "  or  "  opinion  "  do  not  arise  between  the  critics  and 
the  Trustees  when  the  matter  is  thus  pressed  to  an  issue, 
though  it  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  case.  For  the  Council 
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stands  self-condemned,  unless  ils  members  are  prepared 
to  stultify  themselves  by  maintaining  that  the  names  in 
the  second  list  are  more  eminent  than  those  in  the  first. 
Is  it  credible  that  the  members  of  the  Council  are  quite 
unaware  of  the  conditions  of  the  Trust?  But  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  held  last 
July  it  was  definitely  stated  that  the  terms  of  the  Will 
were  always  read  over. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  when  examined  before  the  Com- 
mission in  1863  asserted  that  Chantrey's  bequest  was  for 
the  benefit  of  British  artists  only.  This  pious  opinion  has 
ruled  ever  since,  apparently.  But  the  general  line  of 
defence  is  that  the  question  involved  is  one  of  mere  opinion, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Academy,  being  painters,  may 
be  trusted  to  judge  more  wisely  of  pictures  than  the  mere 
critics,  "those  foolish  persons,"  as  Sir  Laurence  Alma 
Tadema  calls  them.  A  plausible  argument  enough  for  the 
man  in  the  street,  but  let  us  not  be  misled.  There  is  no 
question  of  taste,  unless  Sir  L.  A.  Tadema  and  his  friends, 
the  Council,  are  prepared  to  say  that  a  work  by  one 
George  Cockram,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  better  than  a 
Kossetti,  a  Burne  Jones,  a  Legros  or  Whistler.  We  do  not 
suppose  any  member  of  the  Academy  would  have  the 
audacity  to  say  that,  but  that  is  what  must  be  said  to 
justify  the  purchase  of  scores  of  pictures  which  have  been 
bought  with  Sir  F.  Chantrey's  money.  The  question,  then, 
is  not  the  conflicting  opinion  of  the  Academicians  and  the 
critics ;  the  question  is,  Why  were  the  works  of  those  known 
and  acknowledged  masters  not  bought,  instead  of  works  by 
members  of  the  Academic  family?  Take  the  case  of  a 
single  year,  1892.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  an 
important  sale  took  place,  at  which  first-rate  examples  of 
the  work  of  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones  and  Whistler  were  to  be 
bought.  A  picture  by  Whistler,  which  has  been  sold  for 
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£5,000,  was  purchased  at  that  sale  for  £420.  At  the 
present  moment  a  Memorial  Exhibition  in  honour  of 
Whistler  is  being  held  under  circumstances  of  exceptional 
interest  and  importance.  There  is  talk  of  acquiring  one  of 
his  works  for  the  nation  at  a  cost  of  £5,000. 

But  what  pictures  were  purchased  by  the  Royal 
Academicians  for  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  1892?  Here 
is  the  list :  — 

"Between  Two  Fires"  (F.  D.  Millet)  -  £350 
"June  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol"  (J.  MacWhirter, 

A.R.A.)  £800 

"The  Annunciation"  (A.  Hacker)  £840 

"Solitude"  (G.  Cockram)    -  £150 

"Stormy  Weather"  (L.  Rivers)  £40 

"Life  in  the  Street"  (W.  Osborne)    -  -       £26  5/- 

" Indian  Rhinoceros"  (R,  Stark)  -  £65 

Now,  without  attempting  to  indicate  the  precise  place  in 
the  ranks  of  mediocrity  into  which  these  pictures  would 
naturally  fall,  is  any  one  going  to  assert  that  the 
"Annunciation"  of  Mr.  A.  Hacker  was  a  picture  to  be 
bought  in  preference  to  that  of  Mr.  Whistler? 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  President  and  Council 
to  declare  that  the  works  they  have  purchased  under  the 
bequest  are  of  the  highest  merit  that  can  be  obtained. 
They  surely  cannot  be  prepared  to  swear  that  in  their 
belief  the  works  of  Messrs.  Glendining,  Peacock,  Cockram, 
Rivers,  etc.,  were  works  of  the  highest  merit  that  could  be 
obtained;  or  that  Mr.  Hacker  is  a  greater  artist  than 
Rossetti,  Mr.  Strudwick  than  Burne  Jones,  Mr.  Joseph 
Clark  than  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Draper  than  Madox  Brown, 
Mr.  Val  Prinsep  than  Whistler,  Mr.  McWhirter  than 
Cecil  Lawson.  Neither  can  they  say  that  works  by  these 
foremocit  artists  of  the  time  were  not  to  be  obtained.  And 
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if  there  had  been  any  wish  or  desire  to  obtain  such  works, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  could  have  been  obtained.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  took  any  pains  to  find 
out  whether  any  desirable  and  notable  works  were  to  be 
had  or  not,  outside  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  They  con- 
sidered they  had  done  their  duty  when  they  had  walked 
round  their  own  show. 

"  The  anomalous  character  of  the  present  Trust,  under 
which  the  Trustees  may  themselves  benefit,  is  illustrated 
by  the  purchase,  in  1890,  of  a  picture  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  at  a  time  when  he  was  President  of  the  Academy, 
and,  therefore,  cx-officio,  a  Trustee  and  one  of  the  selecting 
body"  (MacColl). 

Let  me  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis,  the 
Director  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  :  — 

"  I  think  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  the  Chantrey  Collection  contains  examples  of  the  greatest 
artists  who  have  worked  in  our  midst  since  1877;  or  further, 
that  suitable  specimens  of  their  art  could  not  have  been 
obtained  at  either  public  exhibitions,  public  auctions,  or 
from  private  sources.  The  Trustees,  influenced,  of  course, 
by  the  best  possible  motives,  appear  to  consider  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  buy  almost  solely,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  at  any 
rate,  from  the  Academy  Exhibitions,  and  in  most  cases,  I 
think,  to  secure  attractive,  pleasing,  and  popular  pictures. 
Now,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  both  at  exhibitions  and 
auction-rooms,  many  first-class  examples  of  such  men  as 
Holman  Hunt,  Burne-Jones,  Rossetti,  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
Frederick  Sandys,  Whistler,  Legros,  and  many  others,  have 
come  into  the  market,  and  those  pictures  could  have  been 
secured  then — men  not  represented  in  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
at  all — for  amounts  far  less  than  would  now  have  to  be  paid. 
Fortunately  the  apathy,  ....  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees 
has  been  the  opportunity  of  the  Gallery  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  direct,  and  during  this  period  of  less  than  twenty 
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years  we  have  been  able  to  secure  or  receive  such  works  as 
'  The  Dreamers,'  by  Albert  Moore,  which  is  looked  upon  as  his 
masterpiece,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1883  .... 
'The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  by  Holman  Hunt;  'The 
Last  of  England,'  by  Madox  Brown  ;  '  The  Blind  Girl,'  by 
Millais ;  '  Christ  in  the  Temple,'  by  Holman  Hunt ;  '  The 
Merciful  Knight,'  by  Burne-Jones ;  '  The  Widow's  Mite,'  by 
Millais ;  and  the  four  pictures  of  the  Pygmalion  Series  by 
Burne-Jones,  and  works  by  Dyce,  Arthur  Hughes,  Fred  Walker 
and  many  others." 

What,  then,  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Academy:1 
What  is  the  style  or  method  of  painting  which,  commends 
itself  to  their  protecting  and  encouraging  patronage  P 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  R.A.'s  elect  the  men  whose 
pictures  sell  best  in  the  City.  They  are  merely  concerned 
to  follow  the  market.  City  men  buy  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Dicksee,  Mr.  Leader,  Mr.  Goodall  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Long.  A  true  artist  like  Mons.  Legros  comes  and  settles 
in  England  and  works  in  a  way  which  recalls  the  great 
masters  of  the  past,  intellectual,  severe,  virile.  He 
becomes  an  influence  amongst  young  painters  who  take 
their  work  seriously.  But  he  has  no  methods  of  popular 
appeal.  He  is  well  known  to  all  intelligent  artists  and 
critics.  But  the  Academy  knows  him  not.  Neither  does 
the  general  public.  All  that  would  be  changed  if  the 
Academy  were  to  discover  tbat  he  painted  popular  pictures 
of  sentimental  themes  which  sold  well.  For  in  recent  years 
it  has  become  clear  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  what  goes 
on  in  the  world  of  Art,  that  the  Academy  is  not  a  public 
body  at  all,  but  a  private  enterprise,  conducted  on  a,s  purely 
commercial  principles  as  any  shop  in  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  The  influence  which  wealth  exercises  in  the 
world  of  Art  is  often  an  evil  influence,  and  we  continually 
witness  its  detrimental  effects  upon  the  real  artist. 
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Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  moneyed  men  must  buy 
what  pleases  them.  Certainly,  but  men  should  not  be 
elected  Academicians  because  they  hit  the  bad  taste  of  the 
uncultured,  and  this  is  just  what  is  done.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  artists  of  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Orchardson, 
Sir  John  Millais  or  Sir  F.  Leighton  were  unaware  of  the 
worthlessness,  from  the  point  of  Art,  of  Mr.  Leader's 
landscapes  and  the  copyplate  antiquity  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Long. 

Hence  the  dreary  dulness  of  the  Academy's  annual  show. 
The  same  vulgarly-painted  sunsets,  vulgarly-painted  babies, 
bishops,  dukes  and  duchesses,  vulgarly-painted  manor 
houses  with  saddle  horses,  and  a  young  lady  hesitating 
on  the  steps.  The  popular  E.A.'s  have  appealed  with 
perennial  persistence  to  the  popular  sentiment,  and  popular 
sentiment  has  responded.  But  an  unpleasant  surprise 
awaits  the  art  patron  whose  collection  of  works  bought 
at  the  Royal  Academy  seemed  to  bear  the  hallmark  of 
perfection.  A  most  instructive  piece  of  criticism  might  be 
wrritten  if  we  were  to  compare  the  prices  paid  to  many  of 
the  Academicians  under  the  Chantrey  Bequest  with  the 
prices  which  works  by  the  same  men  are  realising  now.  But, 
says  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  "  All  the  best  pictures 
go  to  the  Academy."  The  answer  to  that  is,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  MacColl,  one  of  the  witnesses,  "  some  of  the  best 
go  and  are  sent  away  again."  There  is  the  case  of  that 
remarkable  foreign  artist  who  has  resided  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  this  country,  M.  Matthew  Maris.  In 
1875  he  sent  to  the  Academy  a  work  which  has  been 
thought  by  a  great  many  people  to  be  his  best  picture, 
priced  at  a  very  low  figure,  £150.  It  was  rejected,  and 
the  other  day,  at  a  public  sale,  it  sold  for  £1,900,  which 
represents  the  general  view  of  connoisseurs  now  as  to  its 
value.  This  was  not  an  out-of-the-way  case.  It  has 
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happened  to  a  good  many — far  too  many  for  the  reputation 
of  the  Academy.  There  is  the  case  of  Sir  James  Guthrie. 
He  was  capriciously  rejected,  and  since  then  has  never 
sent  again.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Scottish 
Academy.  They  rejected  the  work  of  M.  Rodin,  who  is 
now  recognised  at  last  as  the  great  artist  he  is,  by 
everybody  except  the  Academy.  Sir  E.  Burne  Jones's 
pictures  were  refused,  and  he  resolved  never  to  send 
there  again.  The  story  of  the  Academy's  repentance  and 
election  of  the  artist  to  the  rank  of  Associate  and  his 
ultimate  resignation  are  more  discreditable  to  them  than 
their  former  neglect.  These  few  cases  must  suffice  to 
show  how  the  Academy  fails  to  fulfil  the  office  for  which 
it  received  its  charter  and  the  magnificent  site  upon  which 
Burlington  House  stands. 

Professor  Brown,  Slade  Professor  at  University  College, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  said  :  "  Many  years 
ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Academy  did  not 
encourage  works  by  men  of  originality  and  of  any  freshness 
of  feeling,  men  who  sought  to  express  some  artistic  feeling, 
their  pictures  being  based  on  some  purely  artistic  motive 
rather  than  on  a  subject  that  would  be  likely  to  be  popular. 
I  have  seen  innumerable  cases  where  men,  painters  or 
sculptors,  have  had  their  work  rejected  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  while  at  the  same  time  I  have  seen  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy  in  a  prominent  position,  pictures  which, 
in  my  opinion,  were  infinitely  below  them  in  technical 
merit,  but  possessed  that  quality  which  seems  to  appeal  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  as  being  of  a  popular  nature.  I 
presume  the  object  is  to  attract  popular  support.  I  feel 
that  in  the  case  of  so  many  original  artists,  their  work, 
their  career,  instead  of  being  assisted,  as  it  should  be,  by 
such  a  powerful  and  important  body,  is  rather  retarded, 
and  the  man  sneered  at.  It  is  the  want  of  appreciation." 
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Mr.  Harry  Quilter  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Committee  as  to  what  he  would  suggest,  "  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Academy  Council  altogether,  because 
I  think  their  inherent  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  own 
special  kind  of  Art,  oil  painting  and  oil  painting  of  an 
Academic  kind,  are  so  strong  that  in  practice  they  will 
always  vitiate  their  independence  and  judgment.  It 
appears  to  me  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  not 
be  concerned  in  it,  if  the  desire  is  to  make  the  collection 
thoroughly  representative.  The  mere  fact  that  two  or 
three  Academicians  state  distinctly  tha,t  all  the  best 
pictures  come  to  the  Royal  Academy  is  entirely  conclusive, 
to  my  mind,  as  to  the  injudiciousness  of  entrusting  them 
with  the  power  of  purchase." 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  was  occasioned  by  the  question 
as  to  what  was  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  phrase  in 
the  Will  that  the  prices  paid  should  be  "liberal"  for  the 
works  of  the  highest  merit  that  could  be  obtained.  As 
Mr.  MacColl  says :  "  Chantrey  wished  that  his  Trustees 
should  not  be  afraid  of  giving  a  high  price  for  a  very  good 
thing;  but  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  shield  his 
Trustees  if  they  paid  inflated  prices  for  doubtful  things, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  work  should  be  the  judge  of  its 
value." 

But  the  Academicians  argue  that  this  is  good  proof  that 
Chantrey  meant  the  Trustees  to  buy  from  the  artist,  and 
that  they  were  not  to  haggle  with  him  about  the  price ! 

One  witness,  Mr.  Robert  Dell,  editor  of  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  said  that  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  had 
to  do  with  the  many  exhibitions  annually  held  in  London 
was  that,  with  very  few  excpetions,  the  people  who  never 
visit  exhiibtions  are  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Then    there    is    the    evidence    by    Sir   James    Guthrie, 
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P.R.S.A.,  given  without  a  particle  of  animus,  but  disposing 
of  the  claims  of  the  collection  as  being  representative  of 
British  Art,  in  most  convincing  fashion,  too  long  to  quote 
here.  Many  points  arose  during  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  collections  in  our  Provincial  Galleries.  All 
the  witnesses  were  agreed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  buying  by 
Committee.  Most  were  in  favour  of  making  one  man 
responsible,  and  the  result  of  the  enquiry  on  this  head  was 
a  recommendation  by  the  Committee  in  their  report  that 
so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Chantrey  Trust  was 
concerned,  the  purchasing  body  should  consist  of  three,  the 
President  ex-officio,  a  Royal  Academician  appointed  by 
the  Council,  and  an  Associate  nominated  by  the  body  of 
Associates,  instead  of  the  Committee  of  ten  as  has  been  the 
custom.  "  Some  witnesses  believe  that  a  satisfactory  issue 
can  only  be  reached  by  so  extreme  a  measure  as  the 
transfer  of  powers  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy 
to  an  independent  purchaser,  as  for  instance,  a  Director 
specially  appointed  to  purchase  modern  works  of  art  for 
the  nation"  (Report). 

Sir  Martin  Conway  said :  "  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to 
the  mistakes  a  Committee  will  make."  The  point  is  this  : 
A  Committee  for  business  is  one  thing — a  Committee  for 
taste  another.  Taste  is  an  absolutely  individual  thing.  The 
moment  that  comes  in  a  committee  becomes  impossible  : 
you  must  have  a  man.  And  again,  "  any  collection  which 
is  formed  by  the  plan  of  expending  an  exact  sum  every 
year,  is  likely  to  be  unsatisfactory — a  sort  of  idea  that  you 
are  compelled  to  spend  a  certain  sum  of  money  whatever 
you  can  get  for  it." 

If  that  is  the  policy  pursued  in  the  furnishing  of  the  walls 
of  the  Corporation  Art  Galleries  which  are  springing  up  over 
the  North  of  England  we  shall  have  other  unsatisfactory 
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collections  besides  the  Chantrey.  If  our  provincial  towns 
which  are  blessed  with  art  galleries,  wish  to  collect  art  that 
will  make  their  towns  more  interesting  and  attractive  to 
visitors,  and  more  educational  and  instructive  to  their 
citixens,  they  can  only  do  this  by  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  director.  For  assurance  on  this  point  we  have 
but  to  think  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  National 
Gallery  by  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Colvin 
with  the  marvellous  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Print 
lloom  of  the  British  Museum;  by  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis 
tor  Birmingham;  or  what  the  late  Mr.  Doyle  did  for  the 
Dublin  Gallery  on  the  meagre  grant  of  one  thousand  a 
year.  It  is  the  man,  not  the  money,  that  is  the  main  point. 
A  born  collector  can  do  more  with  one  thousand  a  year 
than  a  Corporation  committee  with  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  It  is  110  doubt  difficult  to  find  a  competent  director; 
but  it  does  seem  as  if  it  would  be  easy  to  name  many  men, 
whom  one  sees  in  the  art  world,  who  would  do  better  in 
art  management  than  a  Corporation,  and  very  difficult  to 
find  one  who  could  do  wrorse.  It  is  not  a  question  of  com- 
petence in  the  individual  members  of  the  committee.  An 
Art  Gallery  sub-committee  in  any  town  may  include,  and 
often  does  include,  men  more  or  less  conversant  with  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  men  should  all  be  gifted  with  the 
collector's  instinct  and  the  collector's  pride  in  his 
collection ;  the  result  is  that  an  Art  Gallery  committee  can 
seldom  do  more  than  indulge  in  miscellaneous  purchases. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  those  bold  experi- 
ments in  appreciation  by  which  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
distinguished  itself  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Philip  Rathbone,  it 
thrills  one  to  think  what  may  be  done  when  a  committee 
allows  itself  to  be  guided  by  one  gifted  man. 

The    distinguished    Committee    who    met    last    July    to 
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inquire  into  the  administration  of  this  Trust,  after  all  let 
them  down  very  gently  and  with  every  consideration  for 
the  Academic  feelings,  so  rudely  attacked  by  certain 
critics,  and  dismissed  them  with  courteous  recommenda- 
tions for  their  future  guidance. 

In  Clause  12  of  the  Report,  they  say :  "  In  offering  some 
criticism  of  the  past  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
this  regard,  the  Committee  desire  distinctly  to  record  their 
belief  that  there  is  no  ground  for  any  imputation  of 
corrupt  or  interested  motives  against  that  body.  They 
are,  however,  of  opinion  that  too  exclusive  preference  has 
been  given  to  pictures  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
that  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  other  exhibi- 
tions." No  doubt  the  plea  of  one  of  the  Academic 
witnesses,  conscious  of  cutting  but  a  poor  figure,  that 
"  they  were  but  human  after  all,"  had  its  due  weight.  But 
by  no  one  in  the  world  of  art  will  the  Royal  Academy  be 
regarded  as  leaving  the  court  of  enquiry,  in  the  legal 
phase,  "  without  a  stain  on  its  reputation  !  "  Rather,  the 
soap  is  not  yet  advertised  that  will  wash  off  the  mud. 
Not  as  the  result  of  this  investigation  only,  but  by  a  policy 
pursued  for  many  years,  has  the  Academy  ceased  to  speak 
for  the  general  body  of  artists,  or  to  command  their  con- 
fidence. Twenty  years  ago  this  might  have  been 
challenged.  On  the  Continent  the  English  Royal  Academy 
is  not  regarded  by  intelligent  critics  as  representing 
anything  but  the  most  mediocre  ranks  of  our  national  art. 
Count  H.  Kessler,  one  of  the  witnesses,  stated  this  was 
owing  to  their  opinion  being  based  on  the  Chantrey 
Collection. 

"What,  then,  will  the  Academy  do?  Shall  we  see  them 
endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  kindly-meant  and  wisely- 
devised  suggestions  of  the  Committee?  Or  will  they  still 
consider  that  the  legal  status  and  invulnerability  of  their 
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position  as  Trustees  is  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to 
defy  attack.  They  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  is 
wise  to  ignore  that  immense  fund  of  hatred  and  contempt 
which  has  been  gathering  for  a  period  of  over  twenty 
years  at  least. 

Whether  the  opinion  of  the  late  William  Morris  that 
"  the  Royal  Academy  is  the  most  contemptible  body 
in  Europe "  was,  or  was  not,  too  forcibly  expressed, 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  it  does  seem  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  art  should  do  what  is  possible  to  hinder 
Academical  standards  of  art  from  being  set  up  as  infallible 
in  the  formation  of  our  provincial  collections.  Unless  we 
can  throw  off  the  habit  of  accepting  Academical  fashions 
as  being  the  last  word  in  art  our  collections  of  pictures  will 
but  echo  the  Chantrey  Collection ;  and  meanwhile  the  object 
of  these  notes,  crudely  and  hastily  written  as  they  are,  will 
be  attained  if  they  direct  the  reader  to  a  perusal  of  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  relating  to  British  Art  and 
artists  we  have  seen  for  years,  to  wit,  the  E/eport  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Chantrey  Trust. 


THE   GREAT   VICTORIAN   IMPOSTURE. 
By  J.  CUMING  WALTERS. 

["The  true  end  of  satire,"  wrote  John  Dryden,  "is  the  amend- 
ment of  vices  by  correction." 

If  I  have  striven  to  correct  a  literary  vice  which  threatened'at 
one  time  to  become  epidemic,  my  little  satirical  production 
will,  I  trust,  be  not  despised  because  it  wears  the  motley 
and  jingles  the  jester's  bells.] 


TT  was  2  a.m.  I  had  been  reading,  or,  rather,  reviewing, 
a,  pile  of  books  by  way  of  light  recreation  after  a  heavy 
supper.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  I  had  passed  final 
judgment  on  a  score  of  novels,  some  trifles  of  theology,  an 
encyclopaedia  or  two,  and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
biographies  and  works  of  philosophy.  I  lingered  a 
while  over  a  learned  criticism  of  men  of  genius  of  the 
19th  century :  Darwin  and  Huxley,  Thackeray  and 
Tennyson,  Martin  Tupper  and  Hall  Caine.  And  for  fully 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  dallied  with  the  pages  of  two 
massive  volumes  entitled  "The  Elizabethan  Illusion,  or 
Shakespeare  Dethroned  and  Bacon  Saved  in  Time,"  by  a 
gentleman  with  a  cumbrous  name  and  an  American 
degree,  the  hall-mark  of  highest  culture.  This  masterpiece 
of  reasoning  deeply  impressed  me.  I  learnt  from  it  that  if 
the  facts  of  a  man's  life  were  somewhat  imperfectly  known, 
then  assuredly  that  man  was  somebody  else ;  and  that  if 
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two  voluminous  writers  happened  at  times  to  use  the  same 
words  or  to  express  occasionally  the  same  thoughts,  then 
by  means  of  the  deadly  parallel  it  could  be  established  that 
those  two  writers  must  be  one  and  the  same  person.  I 
gathered  that  if  Shakespeare  called  a  servant  in  a  drama 
"  Francis,"  it  was  a  subtle  allusion  to  Bacon ;  and  that  if 
Bacon  gave  a  list  of  spring  flowers  which  accorded  with  a 
list  in  the  dramas — and  why  should  it  not? — then  Bacon 
must  assuredly  be  Shakespeare.  I  found  that  Bacon  was 
a  "concealed  poet"  because  his  innocent  public  life 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  confess  to  the  crime.  I 
was  told  that  Bacon  travelled  abroad  and  Shakespeare  did 
not,  and  therefore  only  Bacon  could  have  placed  a  scene  in 
France  or  Italy.  And  finally  I  was  left  to  infer  that  not 
only  did  Bacon  have  abundant  time  to  write  and  revise  the 
transcendent  dramas,  which  exactly  reflected  his  thoughts 
and  opinions,  but  that,  for  those  who  could  read  deep 
enough,  the  truth  was  revealed  in  thousands  of  crytic 
lines. 

The  mass  of  argument  overwhelmed  me.  The  cogency, 
as  well  as  the  likelihood,  seemed  irresistible.  The  sleepier 
I  became  the  more  I  felt  convinced.  I  closed  the  second 
volume,  exclaiming,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, "  The  Elizabethan 
Illusion  has  been  made  manifest.  There  was  no  Swan  of 
Avon :  there  is  only  Bacon.  Eash  as  his  project  was, 
could  there  be  anything  Rasher?" 

As  I  spoke  the  last  fatal  word  I  suddenly  became  aware 
that  yet  a  third  volume  in  the  series  had  unaccountably 
escaped  my  observation.  And  yet  this,  too,  was  of  a  bulk 
which,  like  Daniel  Lambert's,  could  not  easily  be  over- 
looked. It  bore  as  title  "  The  Great  Victorian  Imposture," 
and  was,  as  I  was  fully  prepared  to  learn,  by  the  gifted 
author  of  "The  Elizabethan  Illusion."  The  actual  name 
was  dim,  but  it  looked  something  like  Ignis  Fatuus.  The 
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red  Republican  covers  seemed  to  glare  at  me  with,  baleful 
defiance.  I  opened  the  book  with  critical  deference,  and, 
pouring  a  little  more  Rockefeller's  low-flash  oil  into  the 
reservoir  of  the  lamp,  I  determined  with  this  added 
illumination  to  devote,  if  needful,  even  my  hour  of  beauty 
sleep  to  the  mastery  of  the  colossal  problem  it  presented. 
The  result  was  so  startling  that  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  civilisation,  and  at  the  risk  of  allowing  the  heavens  to 
fall,  I  feel  under  a  solemn  obligation — temporarily — to 
disclose  the  truth. 

The  preface,  though  modest,  was  calculated  to  whet  the 
curiosity.  "Having  abundantly  succeeded,"  wrote  the 
unassuming  author,  "by  means  of  parallel  passages  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  words  and  names  in  demonstrating 
that  Shakespeare  was  Bacon,  I  propose  by  the  same 
infallible  method  to  arrive  at  an  equally  satisfactory  and 
inevitable  conclusion  in  regard  to  a  poet  who  similarly 
deceived  the  public  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
method  is  unfailing,  and  if  my  life  should  be  prolonged  by 
a  mercifully  blind  Providence  I  hope  to  render  such 
services  on  many  subsequent  occasions.  For  the  present, 
having  dethroned  the  obscure  Warwickshire  lad,  I  shall  be 
content  to  hurl  into  his  native  dust  an  obscurer  Lincoln- 
shire villager  known  as  Alfred  Tennyson.  This  deceiver 
of  mankind,  wearing  the  laurels  which  rightly  belonged  to 
another,  flourished  throughout  the  19th  century.  His 
existence  I  do  not  deny,  though  the  facts  concerning  his 
life  are  few — almost  as  few  as  those  of  his  fellow-impostor, 
William  Shakespeare.  It  is  part  of  my  creed  that  we  must 
always  look  in  the  most  unexpected  quarter  for  a  real 
author.  I  have  done  so  with  invariable  success,  and  in 
this  instance  have  triumphed  beyond  expectation." 

The  genial  iconoclast  proceeded  in  his  opening  chapter 
to    show   that    just    as    Bacon    found    time    to    write    the 
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Shakespearean  dramas  in  his  odd  moments,  so  even  the 
busiest  of  men,  by  sitting  up  a  little  later  at  night  and 
rising  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning,  by  shaving  only  once 
a  week,  and  by  combining  dinner  and  tea  in  one  meal, 
would  easily  have  at  his  disposal  ample  leisure  to  throw  off 
the  Tennysonian  poems  without  interfering  with  daily 
business.  Elaborate  statistics  and  algebraical  computa- 
tions reduced  this  minor  point  to  mathematical  precision. 
Then  came  the  electrifying  announcement  that  the  actual 
poet  was  none  other  than — Professor  Huxley ! 

"Be  not  amazed,"  wrote  the  author;  "do  not  lightly 
doubt  my  word,  or  reject  the  truth.  The  marvel  is,  when 
my  accumulated  proofs  are  considered,  that  the  mystery 
has  so  long  been  unsolved.  Take  the  biographical  facts. 
Was  a  remote  Lincolnshire  village  likely,  any  more  than 
Stratford,  to  produce  a  poet  of  first  rank? — was  a  county 
whose  natives  speak  an  uncouth  dialect  likely  to  produce 
a  writer  of  pellucid  English?  And  if  Alfred  Tennyson 
had  been  the  real  man  of  genius,  enjoying  a  universal 
fame,  should  we  have  found  him  secluding  himself  from 
the  public  gaze,  instead  of  becoming  a  society  pet, 
delivering  lectures  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  being  inter- 
viewed (with  photographs  in  quaint  attitudes)  for  the 
magazines  ?  The  first  hint  of  the  imposture  is  obtained  in 
the  poem — 

What  is  true  at  last  will  tell, 

Few  at  first  will  place  thee  well ; 

Hold  thine  own,  and  work  thy  will. 

"Huxley,"  comments  our  author,  "the  concealed  writer 
of  this  verse,  did  hold  his  own  and  did  work  his  will;  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  his  prophecy  is 
fulfilled— "What  is  true  at  last  will  tell.'" 

"The  little  that  is  known  of  the  man  Tennyson,"  he 
continues,  in  Chapter  30,  "  demonstrates  that  he  could  not 
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have  written  poems  containing  high  thought,  philosophy, 
classical  learning,  and  science.  He  went  to  Cambridge, 
but  did  not  take  his  degree.  His  language  in  private  life 
is  said  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  refined.  One  remark  of 
his  comes  to  us  as  well  authenticated — 'I  shall  be  ripped 
open  like  a  pig' — a  vulgarism  used  by  him  when,  with 
evident  dread,  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  his  biography 
being  written.  Was  this  the  language  to  expect  from  the 
man  who  cast  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King '  into  glorious  lines, 
or  told  the  story  of  Maud  in  dainty,  exquisite,  musical 
verse?  Compare  'I  shall  be  ripped  open  like  a  pig'  with 
'The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms,'  and  say  if  one 
and  the  same  person  could  have  written  them. 

"That  these  poems,  purporting  to  be  Tennyson's,  were 
the  work  of  another  who  dare  not  declare  himself,  many 
hints  are  given.  'I  is  not  I,'  is  the  declaration  in 
one  poem.  In  a  dedication  the  poet  exclaimed — 'Pray 
that  he  who  wrote  it  ....  may  trust  himself.'  Alas, 
that  the  petition  was  in  vain ! 

" '  Nimue,  or  the  False  and  the  True,'  a  long  poem  which 
disappeared,  was  probably  written  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  and 
contained  the  private  details  of  the  whole  imposture.  The 
impartial  but  enlightened  reader  must  see  at  once  the  full 
force  of  such  constant  references  to  false  and  true — '  Ring 
out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true,'  '  Taking  true  for  false  and 
false  for  true" — they  are  the  genuine  cries  of  a  soul  in 
distress,  of  a  man  wildly  desirous  that  the  truth  should  be 
known,  yet  not  courageous  enough  to  declare  it  except  in 
veiled  hints — 

Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  the  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave, 

To  trample  round  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wouldst  not  save. 
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"  Often  did  Huxley  debate  with  himself  what  course  to  take. 

If  I  make  dark  my  countenance 
I  shut  my  life  from  happier  chance, 

quoth  he;  and  he  concluded  that,  if  the  truth  were  never 
to  be  revealed,  'it  were  better  not  to  be.'  Yet  he  died, 
and,  like  Bacon,  made  no  confession,  leaving  posterity  to 
do  him  justice.  Hence  this  volume." 

"  But,"  says  the  author  in  Part  2,  page  648,  "  it  does  not 
suffice  to  prove  that  Alfred  Tennyson  could  not  have 
written  the  poems ;  we  have  to  show  that  Huxley  could  and 
did.  Here  are  the  facts  :  — 

"This  foremost  philosopher  and  scientist,  henceforth  to 
be  known  also  as  Poet  Laureate  by  deputy,  was  not  a 
villager,  but  was  born  near  London;  that  he  had  an 
education  is  guaranteed,  for  his  father  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  his  early  life  he  travelled  extensively.  So  far  the 
facts  are  wholly  in  his  favour.  During  his  three  years' 
tour  in  the  '  Rattlesnake '  he  visited  New  Guinea,  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  Australia.  The  journey  is  fully 
commemorated  in  the  poems  known  as  'The  Kraken,' 
'The  Lotos-Eaters,'  'The  Brook,'  and  'The  Voyage.' 
No  country-bred  landsman,  like  Tennyson,  would  have 
said — '  My  fancy  fled  to  the  South  again,'  or  have  spoken 
of  '  The  wash  of  Australasian  seas ' ;  and  only  a  watchful 
man  on  board  ship  could  have  written  those  vivid  lines — 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten'd  into  view; 
They  climbed  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 

We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 
Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove, 

Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 
The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove. 
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This  is  a  faithful  description  of  Huxley's  eventful  voyage 
during  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  marine 
zoology,  as  the  early  poems  fully  attest. 

"  It  was  on  this  journey  Huxley  met  his  future  wife. 
The  story  of  his  honeymoon  is  doubtless  told  in  the  poem 
of  'The  Islet,'  and  seems  to  be  a  conversation  between 
himself  and  the  prospective  bride :  — 

Whither,  0  whither,  love  shall  we  go  ? 
To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  I  know, 
A  mountain-islet,  pointed  and  peak'd ; 
Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle  dash, 
Cataract  brooks  to  the  ocean  run, 
Fairily  delicate  palaces  shine 
Mixed  with  myrtle  and  clad  with  vine. 

This  was  the  picture  of  one  of  the  Pacific  islands  which 
Huxley  had  recently  visited,  but  the  like  of  which 
Tennyson  never  saw  or  knew  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Nor, 
by  the  way,  was  Tennyson  thinking  of  a  honeymoon  at  the 
time  the  poem  was  composed — he  did  not  marry  until 
nearly  twenty  years  later.  Therefore  he  could  not  have 
written  the  poem.— Q.  E.  P." 

"It  is  indeed,  amazing,"  says  the  author  in  another 
portion  (p.  846),  "how  completely  the  facts  in  Huxley's 
private  history  fit  in  with  the  references  in  his  poetic 
works.  Thus,  he  had  a  daughter  with  the  most  unusual 
name  of  Oriana,  and  we  realise  instantly  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  'Ballad  of  Oriana'  and  the  actual 
author.  Every  family  man  may  read  with  increased 
sympathy  the  opening  lines,  in  which  the  distracted  father, 
in  the  watches  of  the  night,  poured  forth  his  soul — 

My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana. 
Alone  I  wander  to  and  fro, 

Oriana. 
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Now,  Tennyson  had  no  child  of  this  name,  nor,  until  many 
years  later,  the  opportunity  of  any  such  experience. 

"In  'Sixty  Years  After,'  the  poet  addressed  himself  to 
his  son  Leonard.  Huxley  had  a  son  of  that  name — 
Tennyson  had  not.  Is  it  possible  any  longer  to  mistake 
the  allusions?  These  names  are  even  stronger  evidence 
of  authorship  than  the  ' Francis '  of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 

"But  there  remains  the  mightiest  reason  of  all  for 
believing  Huxley  to  be  the  actual  author  of  these  poems. 
As  a  scientist  he  was  the  avowed  disciple  of  Darwin  and 
an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  Evolution  theory.  As 
if  to  provide  a  diiect  clue  to  his  identity,  the  poet  in  the 
last  volume  he  ever  issued  proclaimed  one  set  of  verses  to 
be  '  By  an  Evolutionist.'  He  had  already  preached 
Evolution  in  '  In  Memoriam ' ;  in  '  Maud  '  he  had  shown 
himself  the  acute  naturalist,  observing  'the  little  wood' 
to  be  'a  world  of  plunder  and  prey ' ;  and  the  admitted 
author  of  the  text-book  on  '  Man's  Eelation  to  the  Lower 
Animals '  had  revealed  his  hand  in  asking  in  one  verse — 

Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast, 
Then  back  into  the  beast  again  ? 

'  Man's  relation  to  the  lower  animals,'  indeed !  The 
pronounced  Evolutionist  is  in  evidence  everywhere — yet 
the  impostor  Tennyson,  who  served  as  a  cloak  for  Huxley, 
was  not  a  scientist,  but  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman  of 
strictly  orthodox  views.  Was  he  the  man  to  say  ? — 

Be  grateful  for  the  sounding  watchword  "Evolution"  here, 
Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good, 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud? 

"  No  need  to  labour  the  point  further.  Huxley,  leader  in 
science  and  evolution  doctrine,  alone  could  have  written 
these  poems,  alone  could  have  uttered  the  sentiments 
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which  passed  under  Tennyson's  name.  He  allowed 
another  to  enjoy  his  honours,  as  did  Bacon,  because — to 
quote  his  own  words — he  wished  to  escape  the  'irreverent 
doom'  of  those  that  'wear  the  poet's  crown.'  Unlike 
the  man  Tennyson,  he  did  not  toil  for  'title,  place,  or 
touch  of  pension ' ;  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been 
false  to  his  own  creed.  He  only  said,  and  said  truly,  as 
these  1,237  irrefutable  pages  testify,  that  the  future  ages 
would 

"Learn  new  truths  when  I  am  not." 

"Huxley  the  poet,  Huxley  the  scientist,  Huxley  the 
philosopher,  Huxley  the  evolutionist,  Huxley  the  father  of 
Oriana " 

At  this  point,  with  the  words  ringing  in  my  ears,  and 
with  only  one-tenth  of  the  volume  yet  scanned,  the  alarum 
clock  aroused  me,  and  I  sought  a  softer  pillow  than  A 
mahogany  table  supplied.  I  breakfasted  in  bed  some 
hours  later — coffee  and  dry  toast.  There  were  too  many 
rich  possibilities  about  Bacon. 


OLD    DEANSGATE. 
By  T.  SWINDELLS. 

TV/TORE  than,  thirty  years  ago  the  first  steps  toward  an 
improvement  of  Manchester's  oldest  thoroughfare 
were  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  present  street  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  Deansgate  of  half-a-century  ago. 
It  is  with  the  street  in  its  earlier  state  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  before  dealing  with  its  more  interesting 
reminiscences  in  detail,  it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  it  as 
it  appeared  in  our  father's  days.  Having  been  gradually 
built  up  in  the  days  when  building  bye-laws  were  unknown, 
it  was  a  long,  tolerably  straight  thoroughfare  of  varying 
width.  The  narrowest  piece  was  at  the  corner  of  Black- 
friars  Street,  where  the  space  between  the  buildings  was 
only  eight  yards,  and  in  many  sections  the  width  fell  below 
twelve  yards.  The  cartway  was  narrow,  and  so  badly  paved 
that  passengers  on  the  footpaths,  in  wet  weather,  sought 
the  wall  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  showers  of  mud 
splashed  up  by  passing  vehicles.  The  buildings  that 
fringed  the  street  were  irregular  in  size,  height,  building- 
line  and  design,  many  of  them  having  the  tumble-down 
appearance  characteristic  of  some  of  the  houses  still  to  be 
seen  in  Great  Ancoats  street  and  similar  thoroughfares. 
A  few  of  the  shops  near  to  St.  Mary's  Gate  were  of  the 
better  class,  but  the  majority  were  dingy  in  appearance. 
Another  feature  of  the  old  street  was  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  whose  flaring  signs,  swinging  doors, 
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frequent  disturbances,  and  villainous  smell  were  a  blot 
upon  the  government  of  the  city.  There  were  in  Deansgate 
itself  thirty-two  of  these  establishments,  some  of  them 
frequented  by  thieves,  prostitutes  and  persons  of  the  lowest 
type;  and  if  the  area  was  increased  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
yards  on  both  sides  of  the  thoroughfare  the  number  rose 
to  sixty.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length  there 
were  grouped  behind  the  front  shops,  narrow  streets  and 
courts  in  which  were  crowded  together  miserable  slums 
occupied  by  many  of  the  most  disreputable  characters  to 
be  found  in  the  city.  Whilst  the  improvement  was  in 
course  of  execution  there  was  a  proposal  made  that  the 
name  should  be  changed  to  Eegent  Street,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  suggestion  failed  to  secure  the 
popular  support.  Some  lines  that  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Critic  at  the  time  should,  however,  be  quoted :  — 

FAREWELL  DEANSGATE. 

Vale,  Deansgate;  dirty,  dusty, 

Dark,  degraded  and  depraved, 
With  thy  purlieus  rank  and  fusty, 

Who  would  wish  to  see  thee  saved  1 

Deansgate,  with  thy  flaring,  glaring 

Temples,  sacred  unto  gin ; 
Haunts  of  Cyprian  trollops,  tearing, 

Swearing  priestesses  of  sin ; 

And  of  boatmen's  blowens  frowsy; 

Cadgers,  dodgers,  crimps  and  culls 
Bedraggled,  sodden,  blotchy,  blowsy, 

Cracksmen's  dells  and  soldiers'  trulls ; 

Like  thy  pawnshops,  big  with  bundles 
Tied  with  thriftlessness  and  theft ; 

Where  the  ragamuffin  trundles 
To  his  only  haven  left. 
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Courts  and  alleys  miasmatic, 

Haunts  too  vile  for  even  beasts, 
Where  from  foetid  base  to  attic 

Rottenness  unsated  feasts. 

Deansgate,  these  with  thee  are  tending 
Limbowards  from  morn  to  night; 

And  when  comes  at  last  the  ending 
We  shall  hail  the  welcome  sight. 

Wield  the  crowbar,  swing  the  hammer, 
Labouring  men  as  best  you  may ; 

Never  cease  your  wholesome  clamour, 
Clear  old  Deansgate  clean  away. 

Clear  its  ugly,  godless,  graceless 

Libels  upon  human  kind, 
Till,  like  the  vision's  fabric  baseless, 

Not  a  wrack  is  left  behind. 

Many  of  Deansgate's  undesirable  features  have  been, 
removed,  and  the  next  generation,  will  see  further  improve- 
ments, but  through  all  the  various  changes  it  may  witness, 
I  would  ask  that  its  name,  associated  as  it  is  with  many 
interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  our  city,  should 
remain  unchanged. 

Having  renewed  our  memory  as  to  the  general  features 
of  our  street,  let  us  in  imagination  pass  along  its  entire 
length  from  Smithy  Door  Bank  to  Knott  Mill,  noting  on 
our  way  some  of  the  buildings  that  stood  prior  to  the 
changes  referred  to,  and  some  of  the  old-time  inhabitants. 
Commencing  at  the  foot  of  Smithy  Door,  we  pause  to 
glance  at  the  widened  old  Salford  Bridge,  which  for  so 
many  generations  formed  the  only  means  for  vehicular 
traffic  between  Manchester  and  Salford.  Prior  to  1776 
the  bridge  was  only  wide  enough,  for  one  vehicle  to  pass 
over  at  a  time,  and  the  accommodation  for  foot  passengers 
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was  so  meagre  that  angular  recesses  had  been  provided 
into  which  pedestrians  might  retreat  on  the  approach  of  a 
vehicle.  In  1776  the  bridge  was  widened  on  the  Hunt's 
Bank  side,  and  the  little  building,  which  in  turn  had 
served  the  purposes  of  a  chantry,  a  chapel,  a  sentry-box 
and  a  prison,  disappeared.  As  widened,  the  bridge  with 
its  three  arches,  remained  until  about  seventy  years  ago, 
when  it  gave  place  to  Victoria  Bridge,  the  houses  in 
Smithy  Door  Bank  disappearing  at  the  same  time  when 
Victoria  Street  was  made.  These  changes  did  not,  however, 
extend  to  Deansgate  itself. 

One  of  the  buildings  removed  when  Victoria  Street  was 
made  was  a  licensed  house  known  as  the  "  Trafford  Arms," 
occupied  in  1838  by  Benjamin  Lang.  Lang  took  premises 
immediately  adjoining  Victoria  Bridge,  built  upon  the 
rocky  bank  of  the  river,  which  it  slightly  overhung.  For 
many  years  it  was  exceedingly  popular,  as  it  served  the 
purposes  of  a  vault,  a  refreshment  room,  a  boathouse  and 
a  singing  gallery.  Known  variously  as  "  Th'  Trafford," 
"  The  Vic.,"  and  "  Ben  Lang's,"  its  concert  room  was 
often  crowded  by  admirers  of  the  "Matchless  Singers," 
"  Inimitable  Dancers,"  "  Champion  Pedestrians,"  prize- 
fighters, wrestlers  and  boxers  who  appeared  on  the  boards 
there.  But  Ben  Lang's  is  better  known  as  the  scene  of  a 
terrible  disaster  that  took  place  on  Friday,  July  31,  1868. 
The  handbills  announcing  the  performance  arranged  for 
that  evening  were  headed  with  the  words,  "Don't  forget 
the  Benefit;"  and  the  benefit  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  concert  was  in  progress  when  a  false  alarm  of  fire 
was  raised,  a  panic  ensued  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
persons  were  killed  in  the  frantic  efforts  that  were  made 
to  escape  from  the  room.  Six  years  later  the  building  was 
pulled  down  in  connection  with  the  street  improvements 
then  in  progress.  I  have  referred  to  Lang's  being  a  boat- 
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house.  From  the  landing  stage  there  ran  a  number  of 
steamers,  the  "  Prince  of  Wales "  and  the  "  Princess 
Royal"  commencing  about  1850. 

Leaving  the  Smithy  Door  Bank  behind,  we  make  our 
way  along  the  right-hand  side  of  Deansgate,  and  soon  note 
Shepherd's  Court,  in  which  were  several  interesting  half 
timbered  houses.  The  name  of  the  court  appears  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  register  for  January  4,  1612,  when 
Cislie  Travis  died  there.  Close  by  was  Sedgewick's  Court, 
built  in  1690  by  James  Johnson  and  sold  in  1709  to  Roger 
Sedgewick.  One  of  the  residents  in  the  court  about  1830 
was  James  Everett,  well  known  for  his  "  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Manchester,"  his  "  Panorama  of 
Manchester"  and  other  works.  But  it  was  as  a  Wesleyan 
minister  that  Everett  was  best  known  and  for  his 
association  with  the  famous  "  Fly  Leaves,"  a  series  of 
papers  containing  descriptions  and  criticisms,  some 
extremely  scathing,  of  many  of  the  leading  Wesleyan 
ministers  of  the  day.  For  this  offence  Everett  and  two 
other  ministers  were  expelled  from  the  ministry  and 
Conference  at  a  gathering  held  in  the  Oldham  Street 
Chapel.  Everett,  who  had  had  some  experience  in 
business,  commenced  a  bookselling  business  in  Market 
Street.  In  November,  1831,  he  was  visited  in  Deansgate 
by  James  Montgomery,  the  Sheffield  poet. 

Passing  by  the  "Rose  and  Crown"  entry,  where  was 
situated  the  first  meeting-room  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
in  the  town,  we  reach  Blackfriars  Street.  The  first 
Blackfriars  Bridge  was  a  wooden  structure  for  foot 
passengers  only,  built  in  1761  by  a  company  of  players 
who  had  opened  a  theatre  in  Water  Street,  now  Blackfriars 
Street,  Salford.  In  1817  the  present  bridge  was  erected 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  Thomas  Fleming,  a 
citizen  who  rendered  many  valuable  services  to  the  town, 
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and  whose  statue  is  to  be  seen  near  the  Lady  Chapel  in 
the  Cathedral. 

Parsonage  Lane  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  land  here- 
abouts belonged  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  the 
Collegiate  Church.  Close  by  stood  the  Parsonage  or 
Deanery  as  it  has  since  been  known.  A  portion  of  the 
old  building  stands,  and  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Armstrong. 
Joseph  Armstrong  settled  here  in  1825,  and  when  I  visited 
the  shop,  a  few  years  ago,  the  present  Mr.  Armstrong 
showed  me  the  room  where  he  was  born.  In  earlier  days 
several  of  the  Wardens  resided  there,  Thomas  Herle 
occupying  from  1570  to  1578,  and  William  Chadderton 
succeeding  him.  Here  also  lived  the  "  silver-tongued 
Wroe,"  who  was  granted  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  and  improving  the  mansion,  and  in 
later  times  Samuel  Peploe  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester. 
The  building  of  to-day  possesses  a  number  of  interesting 
features  including  some  curious  excavations  made  in  the 
red  sandstone  rock  on  which  it  is  built.  These  appear  to 
have  served  the  purpose  of  wine  bins.  Under  the  boarded 
floor  of  the  shop  is  the  original  floor,  formed  of  bluish-grey, 
diamond-shaped  tiles.  The  arched  open  roof,  the  fine  old 
oak  panelling,  a  few  pieces  of  stained  glass,  still  carefully 
preserved,  and  an  interesting  dated  spout  head,  are  some 
of  the  features  which  reward  the  visitor  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  shown  round  by  the  proud  occupier.  When 
the  foimdations  of  the  Deansgate  Arcade  were  being  laid 
the  ancient  well  which  had  formerly  supplied  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  discovered.  Behind  the  old 
house  was  a  plot  of  land  known  four  hundred  years 
ago  as  Parsonage  Croft,  on  which  was  built  St.  Mary's 
Church.  On  the  two  sides  of  this  area  are  the  North 
and  South  Parades,  which  remind  us  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  there  in  1792.  In  that  year  political 
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feeling  ran  high  in  the  town,  culminating  in  the 
Church  and  King  riots.  As  a  set  off  to  the  Church  and 
King  Club,  many  of  the  leading  Reformers  formed  the 
Manchester  Constitutional  Society,  and  induced  Matthew 
Faulkner  to  start  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Manchester 
Herald.  This  publication  so  annoyed  their  opponents  that 
on  December  12th,  1792,  a  Church  and  King  mob  assembled 
in  the  Market  Place,  and  having  wrecked  Faulkner's 
premises  made  their  way  to  South  Parade,  where  they 
attacked  the  house  of  Thomas  Walker,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Reform  party.  In  this  action  the  mob  were 
encouraged  by  two  magistrates  and  by  deputy-constable 
Unite,  who  said  that  it  would  do  the  Reformers  good  to  be 
frightened  a  bit.  Walker  afterwards  removed  to  Longford 
Hall,  at  present  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Rylands.  One  of  his 
sons,  Thomas,  was  in  later  days  a  well-known  Metropolitan 
police  magistrate  and  author  of  "  The  Original."  Another 
son,  C.J.S.,  became  a  Manchester  magistrate,  and  by 
reason  of  his  peculiarities  was  known  as  Button-up  Walker. 
At  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  the  house  in  South  Parade, 
Charles  Walker  was  a  child,  and  in  after  years  he  told 
how,  when  the  attack  was  commenced  on  the  front  of  the 
house,  he,  along  with  the  other  children  and  the  servants, 
were  taken  down  the  back  garden  and  across  the  fields  to 
a  place  of  safety. 

The  next  house  of  note  is  the  "  Star  Hotel,"  which  still 
stands.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  coaching  days,  when  the 
coach  office  stood  where  Lower  King  Street  now  is,  the 
yard  entrance  being  between  the  Inn  and  the  office. 
Coaches  left  here  for  Chester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Shrewsbury,  Holyhead,  Blackburn  and  other  places.  For 
many  years  the  inn  was  kept  by  Thomas  Yates,  who  was 
notable  as  being  about  the  last  person  in  Manchester 
who  wore  his  hair  hanging  down  his  back  in  a  queue. 
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Another  association  with  the  "Star"  was  the  Pitt  Club, 
formed  in  December,  1792,  "to  put  down  Levellers  and 
Republicans."  Included  amongst  its  members  were  most 
of  the  leading  Tories  of  the  day,  and  at  one  time  it 
comprised  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  members,  of  whom 
thirty-one  were  clergymen. 

A  century  ago  a  tenant  in  a  shop  near  the  Deanery  was 
Joseph  Aston,  who  was  the  first  writer  to  publish  accounts 
of  the  town  as  he  knew  it.  His  father,  a  gunsmith,  carried 
on  business  in  Market  Street  Lane.  The  son  was  the 
author  of  "  The  Manchester  Guide,"  of  which  two  editions 
bore  the  title  "The  Picture  of  Manchester;"  "Metrical 
Records  of  Manchester,"  "  The  Lancashire  Gazetteer," 
"Retributive  Justice,  a  tragedy,"  and  a  volume  of 
"  Poems  "  now  exceedingly  rare.  He  also  published  from 
84,  Deansgate,  in  1805,  a  newspaper  known  as  The 
Manchester  Mail.  Like  most  of  such  ventures  of  a 
century  ago,  its  life  was  short,  extending  only  to  three 
years.  His  next  journalistic  venture,  The  Exchange 
Herald,  was  more  successful,  running  from  1809  to  1825. 
He  died  at  Chadderton  Hall  on  October  19,  1844,  aged 
81  years.  In  the  year  of  Aston's  death  another  well-known 
Manchester  man  commenced  business  near  the  "  Star." 
Next  door  but  one  to  Armstrong's  shop  John  Watts 
commenced  business  as  a  tailor  in  1844.  About  ten  years 
later  he  abandoned  the  shears,  and  commenced  an 
insurance  agency,  which  he  afterwards  gave  up  in  order 
to  take  up  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Reform  Club.  Dr. 
Watts'  services  in  the  cause  of  education  were  valuable, 
but  they  are  so  generally  known  that  it  will  suffice  here  to 
acknowledge  our  great  indebtedness  to  him. 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  note  that  a  century  ago  a 
market  with  butchers'  shambles  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Bridge  Street.  In  those  days  the  markets  were  the 
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property  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  no  person  was 
allowed  to  open  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  butchers'  meat  unless 
he  had  a  stall  in  one  of  the  various  markets  owned  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  One  of  these  markets  stood  in  Brown 
Street  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  present  Post  Office, 
and  another  stood  in  London  Eoad,  a  little  beyond  Store 
Street.  In  1845  the  manorial  rights  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Sir  Nicholas  Mosley  in  1596,  for  £3,500, 
were  purchased  from  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  by  the  Corporation 
for  £200,000. 

The  mention  of  Bridge  Street  will  remind  some  folk  of 
the  glorious  treat  of  our  childhood's  day,  Whaite's  German 
Fair  and  monstre  Christmas  Tree.  The  founder  of  the 
business  was  Thomas  Whaite,  who  was  a  portrait  painter 
in  the  days  before  photography  was  even  dreamed  of. 
He  designed  and  painted  one  of  the  banners  carried  by 
the  Reformers  to  Peterloo  in  1819.  This  was  probably  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  done  by  a  member  of  the  family  whose 
productions  are  so  well  known  to-day.  Another  member  of 
the  family  has  attained  very  high  honours  in  connection 
with  painting  in  water  colours,  and  whenever  modern  work 
of  that  school  is  appreciated  the  name  of  Clarence  Whaite 
is  familiar.  Nearly  opposite  to  Whaite's  shop  in  the  early 
years  of  his  career  stood  "  Ladyman's,"  afterwards 
"  Hayward's  Hotel,"  where  the  Gentlemen's  Glee  Club  first 
met,  removing  subsequently  to  the  "  Clarence  "  and  later  to 
the  "Albion  Hotel."  On  the  site  of  "Hayward's  Hotel," 
after  it  had  been  transformed  into  the  London  Music  Hall, 
where  every  class  of  music  from  grand  operatic  selections 
down  to  Dr.  Mark  and  his  little  men  was  tried,  but  failed 
to  secure  public  support,  the  present  Queen's  Theatre  was 
built  and  opened  in  1870.  For  many  years  the  recognised 
home  of  the  melodrama,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Flanagan,  the  Bridge  Street  house  is  now  pleasantly 
associated  with  the  revival  of  Shakespeare's  finest  plays. 
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A  little  nearer  to  Deansgate  was  tlie  house  occupied  by 
Joseph  Jordan,  who  has  been  called  the  founder  of  provincial 
Medical  Schools.  As  early  as  1814  he  gave  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  seven  years  later  his  certificates  were  accepted 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1826  he  built  a  Medical 
School  in  Mount  Street,  to  which  he  transferred  his 
valuable  museum  of  4,000  anatomical  and  other  specimens. 
For  twenty  years  he  lectured,  and  on  his  retirement  in 
1834  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  valuable  silver  service.  In  other  ways 
Dr.  Jordan  rendered  valuable  services  to  surgical  science. 
He  died  at  Hampstead  on  March  31st,  1873,  aged  75  years. 

Another  name  should  be  noted.  After  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  there  was  a  general 
opinion  that  the  district  round  Deansgate  would  rapidly 
develop,  and  among  others  who  hoped  to  share  in  the 
promised  prosperity  was  Emanuel  Mendel,  father  of  Sam 
Mendel,  who,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
rope  and  twine  manufacturer,  opened  the  "Manchester  and 
Liverpool,"  afterwards  known  as  "Mendel's  Hotel,"  in 
Bridge  Street. 

Leaving  Bridge  Street,  and  crossing  Wood  Street,  a 
name  with  anything  but  pleasant  records  of  a  generation 
ago,  but  a  century  ago  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  we 
are  reminded  that  most  of  the  local  matter  found  in 
"Aiken's  Manchester,"  published  in  1796,  was  contributed 
by  James  Ogden,  a  schoolmaster  who  lived  in  the  street. 
For  some  years  prior  to  1792  the  Manchester  Poorhouse 
was  situated  in  Cumberland  Street,  and  at  the  corner  of 
Cupid's  Alley,  now  known  as  Atkinson  Street,  John 
Heywood  commenced  his  business  career.  This  was  in 
1842,  when  Heywood,  who  had  hitherto  worked  as  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  and  afterwards  as  a  paper  ruler  for  his 
brother,  took  a  little  shop  and  opened  a  stationery  business. 
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In  1859  he  removed  to  the  corner  of  Brazennose  Street, 
where  he  became  increasingly  successful.  Dying  in  1864 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  who,  on  June  25th,  1868,  issued 
the  first  number  of  The  Sphinx,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Xodnl  was  editor.  Long  before  John  Heywood's  day 
Cupid's  Alley  was  filled  with  good-class  houses,  well 
tenanted.  Two  of  these  residents :  John  Thorpe,  tailor, 
and  Joseph  Atkinson,  hat  manufacturer,  who  gave  the 
new  name  to  the  street,  acted  for  many  years  as  ministers 
at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House. 

Quay  Street  has  many  interesting  reminiscences,  which 
can  only  be  mentioned  in  brief.  The  Byrom  family  were 
for  many  years  the  principal  residents  in  this  part  of  the 
town,  and  although  their  house  has  gone,  the  street  names 
and  the  adjacent  church  built  by  Edward  Byrom,  son  of 
Dr.  Byrom,  the  composer  of  "  Christians  Awake,"  serve  to 
keep  their  memory  from  being  entirely  obscured.  But 
there  is  a  story  which  should  not  be  forgotten.  Edward 
Byrom  had  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  who  as  a  child  was  very 
delicate,  and  owed  her  improved  health  in  later  years  to 
the  fact  that  when  young  she  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  her  time  in  summer  in  a  meadow  which,  together  with 
a  small  plantation,  stood  opposite  to  their  house.  She 
died  in  1838,  aged  82,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  possession 
of  the  Byrom  estate  by  her  neice,  Miss  Atherton,  who 
during  her  life,  which  closed  in  1870,  when  she  was  in 
her  89th  year,  refused  to  sell  the  land  for  building 
purposes.  In  token  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived 
from  it  by  her  aunt  so  many  years  before  she  often  said 
that  it  should  remain  an  open  space.  Such  it  is  to-day, 
and  although  the  meadow  grass  and  the  plantation  have 
disappeared,  the  little  plot  serves  the  purpose  of  a  play- 
ground for  the  children  of  the  neighbouring  slums. 
Another  interesting  spot  is  the  County  Court  building, 
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which,  after  serving  as  a  residence  for  Richard  Cobden, 
was  used  as  a  College  prior  to  the  building  of  Owens 
College  in  Oxford  Road.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  John  Owens  lies  buried  in  the  adjoining  churchyard. 
Where  Reiss  Brothers'  warehouse  stands  was  the  finest 
residence  in  the  town  of  a  century  ago.  The  Countess  of 
Derby,  who  as  Miss  Farren  had  appeared  on  the 
dramatic  stage  with  remarkable  success,  once  stayed  there. 
One  of  her  daughters  married  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 
It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Farren  was  of  very  humble 
birth,  her  mother  being  a  washerwoman.  Another  name 
associated  with  the  Deansgate  end  of  Quay  Street  is  that 
of  Peter  Clare,  the  clockmaker,  fine  specimens  of  whose 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Reference 
Library,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  Clare  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Dalton,  were  familiar 
characters  in  Manchester  streets,  and  were  usually  seen 
in  company  with  each  other.  One  who  knew  them  has 
described  them  thus :  "  They  both  wore  the  garb  of  a 
Quaker  in  cut,  not  drab,  but  black,  and  there  was  a 
primness  and  finish  about  their  broadcloth  and  spotless 
linen  that  one  seldom  saw.  Clare  was  erect  and  dignified, 
and  seemingly  proud  of  the  burden  on  his  right  arm  which 
Dalton's  left  hand  pressed  upon  it.  Dalton's  short  body, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  very  much  bent,  and  while  Peter 
Clare  was  his  prop  on  one  side,  a  short  stick  assisted  him 
on  the  other;  but,  in  spite  of  the  stoop,  he  turned  up  to 
heaven  a  countenance  from  which  beamed  a  combination  of 
kindness  such  as,  once  witnessed,  can  never  be  forgotten." 
As  we  leave  Quay  Street  it  may  be  noted  that  James 
Lamb,  who  died  recently,  remembered,  as  a  boy,  seeing 
some  of  the  Yeomanry  ride  past  their  house  at  the  corner 
of  Deansgate  before  the  affray  at  Peterloo  in  1819. 

We  cannot  pass,  without  noting  that  St.  John's  Church 
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which  gave  the  name  to  the  next  street  we  cross,  was  served 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  century  by  two  rectors ;  the 
Rev.  John  Clowes,  one  of  the  earliest  believers  in  the 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  an  early  friend  of 
Thomas  de  Quincey,  who  was  the  first  rector  and  held  the 
position  for  sixty-two  years;  and  Mr.  Huntington,  who 
succeeded  him  and  was  rector  for  forty-five  years.  In  the 
churchyard  are  buried  the  remains  of  William  Marsden, 
who  a,t  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  presided  over  the 
Committee  which  brought  into  existence  the  Saturday 
half-day  holiday.  He  died  in  1848,  aged  twenty-seven. 

A  resident  of  Camp  Street  in  1812  was  a  school-master 
named  James  Nodal,  whose  son  Aaron  carried  on  business 
as  a  grocer  in  Downing  Street,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Manchester  Municipal  Council ;  and  whose 
grandson  was  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  editor  of 
the  City  News.  Under  Camp  Street  runs  an  almost  for- 
gotten canal.  On  October  28th,  1839,  the  Junction  Canal 
formed  to  connect  the  river  Irwell  near  the  Old  Quay  with 
the  Rochdale  Canal  near  the  Albion  Mills  was  opened. 
The  canal  included  a  long  tunnel  which  commences  at 
Charles  Street,  runs  underneath  the  side  of  St.  John's 
Churchyard,  under  Camp  Street,  Deansgate,  to  Watson 
Street,  where  it  emerged,  and  passed  through  a  large  pair 
of  locks.  It  then  passed  along  the  back  of  the  Dacca  Mills 
owned  by  John  Ryland's  (since  absorbed  by  the  Central 
Station),  under  Lower  Mosley  Street,  where  it  divided  into 
two  arms,  one  going  behind  Sam  Mendel's  warehouse,  and 
the  other  through  Patterson's  stoneyard.  Another  Deans- 
gate  worthy  was  the  Rev.  William  Reed,  who,  born  in 
Camp  Street,  in  1800,  commenced  business  as  a  tobacconist 
in  St.  Mary's  Gate  in  1821.  A  man  of  studious  habits,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Stowell  when 
that  popular  preacher  was  at  Christ  Church,  Salford. 
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Under  his  influence  Reed  studied  with  the  intention  of 
taking  holy  orders.  Entering  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  graduated  M.A.  in  1848.  His  first  appointment 
was  a  curacy  at  St.  John's,  Deansgate,  and  in  later  years 
he  was  elected  F.E.A.S.  and  F.R.M.S.  In  1846  he  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Swinton  Industrial  School. 

Stewart  Street  took  its  name  from  its  principal  builder, 
formerly  a  coachman  and  a  facetious  character,  who  died 
there  in  1817,  and  whose  son,  the  Rev.  W.  Stewart,  was 
minister  of  Hale  Church,  near  Liverpool,  for  forty-four 
years.  Hardman  Street  presents  several  interesting 
features.  Originally  known  as  Parliament  Street,  a  name 
probably  derived  from  the  "Reformed  Parliament"  public- 
house  that  formerly  stood  in  the  street,  its  name  was 
changed  owing  to  the  evil  reputation  that  clung  to  the 
thoroughfare.  Three  doors  from  the  corner  of  Hardman 
Street  was  the  baker's  shop  of  William  Birch,  whose  son 
was  for  many  years  exceedingly  active  in  the  public  life 
of  the  city.  Born  in  Deansgate,  the  son  obtained  employ- 
ment at  the  warehouse  of  A.  and  S.  Henry,  and  in  later 
years  founded  the  firm  of  William  Birch,  junior,  and 
Company,  Limited. 

His  public  work  commenced  with  the  Education  Aid 
Society,  in  which  he  co-operated  with  Edward  Brotherton, 
whose  great  services  in  the  cause  of  education  are  well 
nigh  forgotten.  When  the  first  Manchester  School  Board 
was  formed  William  Birch  was  elected  a  member,  and  one 
of  the  first  schools  taken  over  by  the  Board  was  the  Hulme 
Operatives  School,  founded  in  1865,  and  associated  with 
which  were  such  men  as  Edward  Brotherton,  Oliver 
Heywood,  John  Edward  Taylor,  J.  S.  Mayson,  William 
Birch,  William  Hughes,  Dr.  John  Watts,  and  Dr. 
McKerrow.  For  three  years  Birch  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Council,  and  was  also  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
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Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians.  His  principal  work  was, 
however,  in  connection  with  his  mission  at  Hamer  Street, 
Hulme,  and  with  the  Sunday  evening  services  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  which  he  conducted  for  fifteen  years. 
He  died  at  Jersey  on  January  22nd,  1900,  aged  sixty-five 
years. 

A  century  ago  Humphrey's  Gardens  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Priestnor  Street  and  Deansgate.  Flowers  and  vegetables 
grew  there  in  profusion,  and  an  extensive  trade  was  carried 
on  on  Sunday  mornings  when  many  townspeople  resorted 
thither  to  admire  the  growing  flowers  and  to  purchase 
bunches  of  fragrant  blooms  and  salads.  With  the  opening 
of  the  new  century  great  changes  were  imminent,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  market  was  built  upon  a  portion  of  the 
site,  and  in  later  years  the  Hall  of  Science  was  erected 
on  another  portion.  The  Hall  of  Science  was  commenced 
in  1829  in  Brazennose  Street,  and  was  conducted  on  similar 
lines  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  which  then  stood  in 
Cooper  Street.  After  occupying  premises  in  Brazennose 
Street  for  ten  years,  the  new  Hall  was  opened  in  1839. 
For  some  years  the  building  was  notable  for  lectures 
delivered  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
The  movement,  which  was  never  entirely  successful,  fell 
upon  evil  days,  and  the  building  was  abandoned.  When 
the  Free  Libraries  Act  was  adopted  the  building  was 
purchased  by  Alderman  John  Potter,  and  in  1852  the  first 
municipal  free  library  in  Manchester  was  opened.  The 
cost  of  purchasing  the  building,  together  with  the 
furnishing,  was  nearly  £7,000,  the  whole  of  which  was 
raised  by  public  subscription.  At  the  opening  ceremony 
many  eminent  men  were  present,  Thackeray,  the  novelist, 
breaking  down  in  his  speech.  The  building  was  used  as  a 
public  library  until  the  erection  of  the  present  building  in 
1882,  the  reference  department  having  been  removed  to 
the  old  Town  Hall  in  18T8. 
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Another  institution  connected  with  this  part  of 
Deansgate  was  Knot  Mill  Fair.  Its  origin  is  somewhat 
shrouded  in  mystery,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  commenced 
with  the  opening  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  in  1761.  The 
fact  that  in  its  earlier  years  it  was  held  on  land  situated 
between  the  Duke's  Wharf  and  Jackson's  Lane  seems  to 
show  that  such  was  the  case.  In  1778  the  fair  appears 
to  have  been  held  nearer  to.  St.  John's  Church,  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  Mercury  for  March  of  that  year 
states.  The  advertisement  is  headed  by  an  illustration 
showing  a  child  taking  a  high  leap  while  riding  two 
korses,  and  the  announcement  says: — "Horsemanship. 
The  celebrated  Mr.  Astley  and  pupils,  from  London, 
will  exhibit  several  feats  of  horsemanship  and  activity 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  in  the  Camp  Field, 
the  first  fair  day,  opposite  St.  John's  Church.  Mr. 
Astley  is  no  stranger  to  the  numbers  that  are  pretenders 
to  that  noble  art  of  horsemanship;  nay,  some  have  had 
the  impudence  (having  no  merit  to  recommend  them)  to 
go  by  his  name,  by  which  they  have  greatly  imposed  upon 
the  public.  Mr.  Astley  cannot  be  in  the  country  at  any 
other  time  owing  to  his  engagements  in  London.  There 
will  be  a  grand  stand  erected  in  Camp  Field  for  the 
reception  of  ladies  and  gentlemen."  This  is  the  earliest 
show  announcement  we  have  in  connection  with  the  Fair. 
In  1806  the  Fair  was  held  on  the  Liverpool  Road  site  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  tolls  collected  by  the  officers  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  amounted  to  £15.  4s.  6d.  The  amount 
paid  in  1875  was  £782.  Among  the  many  popular 
entertainers  who  appeared  at  the  Fair  were  Belzoni,  who 
showed  feats  of  strength  in  1803;  Jack  Leech,  known  as 
the  man  monkey,  who  afterwards  appeared  at  the  old 
Queen's  Theatre  under  Henry  Beverley,  and  many  another 
well-known  performer.  Year  by  year  the  Fair  was  visited 
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by  one  or  more  organisations  travelling  under  the  common 
name  of  circus.  James  Kite  was  here  with  his  in  1806, 
James  Adams  followed  in  1813,  by  Cooke  in  1821.  Ryan 
in  1829  and  others;  whilst  Wombwell's  Menagerie,  which 
first  appeared  in  1818,  was  a  hardy  annual.  Then  there 
were  the  booths  wherein  alleged  players  sought  to  emulate 
the  achievements  of  Barry  Sullivan  and  other  popular 
actors,  and  where  one  could  see  "  Macbeth  "  and  "  Hamlet " 
played  in  little  over  half  an  hour  at  a  charge  of  admission 
that  rarely  exceeded  twopence.  Boxing  displays,  wrestling 
matches,  Holden's  Marionettes,  fat  women,  and  human 
and  animal  freak  shows  enjoyed  a  varying  degree  of 
popularity.  As  boys  we  thought  them  all  wonderful,  and 
divided  our  patronage  between  them  and  the  nut  and 
gingerbread  stalls  which  lined  Deansgate.  In  1876  the 
fair  was  held  for  the  last  time,  and  some  of  the  younger 
generation  sighed  as  they  thought  that  Manchester  would 
be  the  poorer  by  the  change.  Overlooking  the  fairground 
stands  St.  Matthew's  Church,  built  in  1822,  in  accordance 
with  Peel's  Act,  and  from  the  design  of  Sir  Charles  Barry 
at  a  cost  of  £14,000.  The  spire  is  the  most  graceful  one 
to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  first  incumbent  was  the  Rev. 
Edward  Butterworth  Shaw,  and  he  had  as  his  curate  the 
Rev.  E.  Dudley  Jackson,  who  afterwards  held  the  rectory 
of  St.  Thomas's,  Heaton  Chapel.  Mr.  Jackson  wooed  the 
muses,  and  published  several  volumes  of  poems. 

In  1806  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  making 
and  maintaining  a  road  from  Great  Bridgewater  Street, 
across  the  Irwell,  through  Salford,  and  on  to  Eccles,  and 
two  years  later  the  Regent  Road  Bridge  (so  named  after  the 
Prince  Regent)  was  opened.  Priestnor  Street  was  widened, 
and  renamed  Liverpool  Road.  The  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  took  place  in  1830.  The  station 
front  still  stands,  but  the  arch  in  Water  Street  will  soon 
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be  a  thing  of  the  past.  When  built,  the  station  faced  the 
open  fields  that  extended  in  the  direction  of  Hulme  Hall, 
the  black  and  white  gables  of  which  could  be  seen  through 
the  trees  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  For  the 
convenience  of  passengers  omnibuses  ran  from  the  Railway 
office  in  Market  Street  to  the  Station  to  meet  each  train, 
the  fare  charged  being  sixpence.  In  Crown  Street,  Jesse 
Lc  e,  a  collector  of  tonnage  resided  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  most  painstaking  local  writer  and  genealogist  who 
published  a  "History  of  the  House  of  Stanley,"  and  a 
good  edition  of  Tim  Bobbin's  works.  As  showing  the 
appearance  of  this  part  of  the  town  a  century  ago,  I  may 
note  that  from  Priestnor  Street  to  Bridgewater  Street  there 
was  a  tree-shaded  path  known  as  Lady's  Walks. 

At  the  corner  of  Liverpool  Road  is  the  shop  of  Mr.  Holt, 
successor  to  Bowker  and  Methuen.  In  1812  it  was  occupied 
by  John  Holland,  provision  dealer,  and  during  the  Luddite 
riots  it  was  attacked  by  a  mob  who  ransacked  the  place  on 
April  21st.  Of  the  ringleaders  three  were  tried  and  found 
guilty,  and  along  with  five  other  persons  who  had  taken 
part  in  similar  disturbances  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
were  executed  at  Lancaster  on  Saturday,  June  16th. 

This  brings  us  to  the  extreme  end  of  Deansgate,  and 
crossing  over  we  commence  our  return  journey.  At 
Great  Bridgewater  Street  we  are  reminded  that  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  it  was  selected  as  the  site  for  a 
new  chapel  by  the  followers  of  John  Wesley.  In  those 
days  the  spot  retained  more  than  a  trace  of  its  earlier  rural 
appearance,  and  from  the  graveyard,  open  fields  extended 
at  the  back,  broken  in  the  distance  by  the  cottages  that 
stood  in  Jackson's  Lane,  whilst  away  to  the  south  could  be 
seen  Greenhay,  the  home  of  the  future  essayist,  De  Quincey. 
The  new  chapel  was  opened  on  Sunday,  April  10,  1801,  by 
Dr.  Coke,  and  from  its  pulpit  many  celebrated  Wesleyan 
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preachers  addressed  the  congregation  during  the  century 
of  its  existence.  One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
congregation  was  Robert  Barnes,  whose  place  of  business 
was  in  Palace  Street,  and  who  resided  for  some  years  in 
Faulkner  Street.  He  died  in  1824,  and  his  remains  were 
buried  in  Great  Bridgewater  Street.  His  son  Robert, 
in  partnership  with  his  brother  Thomas,  conducted  a 
successful  spinning  business  first  in  Oldham  Road,  and 
afterwards  at  Jackson's  Street,  London  Road.  After  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Robert  Barnes  inherited  his  property, 
and  subsequently  sold  the  business  to  W.  R.  Callender  and 
Sons.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs,  and  was 
Mayor  from  1851  to  1853.  It  was  as  a  philanthropist 
that  Mr.  Barnes  was  best  known,  his  benefactions  to  the 
city  entitling  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  worthies. 
To  his  father's  old  chapel  he  bequeathed  £3,000  in  order 
to  purchase  the  chief  rent  and  to  repair  and  beautify  the 
chapel  and  the  adjacent  minister's  house.  His  name  will 
be  made  familiar  to  many  succeeding  generations  of 
Manchester  men  in  connection  with  the  Barnes'  Home 
Industrial  School,  Heaton  Mersey,  and  the  Barnes' 
Convalescent  Home  at  Cheadle.  The  area  recently  cleared 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  was  covered 
chiefly  by  crowded  slum  dwellings,  the  productions  of  the 
jerry  builder.  Although  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view  a  railway  has  little  to  recommend  it,  the  clearance 
of  so  many  dens  as  we  saw  in  this  case  was  something 
to  be  thankful  for.  However,  Alport  as  we  knew 
it  had  not  always  been  bad,  and  from  its  street  there 
sprang  more  than  one  leader  of  men.  In  its  earlier  days, 
when  there  were  fewer  buildings  within  its  borders  it 
produced  an  artist  of  no  mean  powers.  William  Green, 
son  of  Joshua  Green,  schoolmaster,  was  born  at  Alport 
in  1761.  Along  with  his  brother  Bernard,  who  in  later 
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years  became  Chairman  of  the  Exchange,  he  was  educated 
at  the  Grammar  School.  He  was  originally  articled  to  a 
surveyor,  but  going  to  London  he  studied  engraving.  He 
afterwards  produced  a  series  of  beautifully  soft-toned 
illustrations  in  an  edition  of  his  now  scarce  "  Guide  to  the 
Lakes,"  a  series  of  picturesque  views  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  in  1809  seventy-eight  studies  from  Nature. 
He  died  at  Ambleside,  April  28,  1823,  and  was  buried  in 
Grasmere  Churchyard  within  a  few  paces  from  the  spot 
where  his  friend  Wordsworth,  who  wrote  his  epitaph, 
was  afterwards  buried. 

The  name  Windmill  Street  is  eloquent  of  the  time  when 
fields  and  hedgerows  stood  where  bricks  and  mortar  now 
reign  supreme.  As  late  as  1811  an  advertisement  an- 
nounced for  sale  "the  strong  and  well-accustomed  windmill 
with  dwelling-house,  and  extensive  garden  with  pond  in 
the  centre."  It  is  further  described  as  standing  on  the 
Mount  near  to  Deansgate.  We  thus  have  two  street  name 
origins,  and  a  third  could  at  the  same  time  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mount,  Mr.  Cooper's  cottage, 
standing  where  in  later  years  the  Gentlemen's  Concert  Hall 
was  built,  and  where  now  we  see  the  Midland  Hotel. 
Mr.  Cooper's  cottage  played  an  important  part  on  the  fatal 
sixteenth  day  of  August,  1819,  to  which  reference  has 
previously  been  made.  A  century  ago  the  first  steps  in 
the  building-up  of  Peter  Street  were  in  full  operation.  In 
1788  St.  Peter's  Church  was  built  by  a  number  of  the 
admirers  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Hall,  who,  as  curate  of 
St.  Ann's  Church,  had  incurred  the  ill-will  of  certain  officials 
by  refusing  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed  at  a  service 
attended  by  the  Manchester  Volunteers,  and  who  was  the 
tutor  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  and  his  brother.  In  1793  the 
Swedenborgians  built  their  chapel,  of  which  the  Rev. 
William  Cowherd  was  first  minister.  Cowherd  had 
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imbibed  his  views  from  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  to  whom 
he  had  acted  as  curate  at  St.  John's  Church.  He  remained 
at  Peter  Street  for  seven  years,  when  he  went  to  Christ 
Church,  Kiii^1  Street,  Salford,  where  he  founded  the  sect 
known  as  the  Bible  Christians.  He  died  in  1816,  and  on 
his  gravestone  was  placed  an  epitaph  written  by  himself, 
in  which  are  the  words  "all  feared,  none  loved,  and  few 
understood."  He  was  eccentric,  and  had  pronounced  views 
on  most  subjects,  being  a  vegetarian  and  a  total  abstainer. 
He  added  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  pastor  those  of  a 
bleeder  with  leeches  and  a  tooth  drawer.  The  school  con- 
nected with  the  Swedenborgian  chapel,  many  years  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  Moss,  was  a  great  educational 
factor  in  the  history  of  the  city  fifty  years  ago.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  Swedenborgian  Chapel  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  built  a  chapel  in  1834.  Thirty  years  later  the 
chapel  was  sold,  and  converted  into  a  music  hall  known 
variously  as  the  Alexandra,  the  Folly  and  to-day  as  the 
Tivoli.  The  Free  Trade  Hall  opened  in  1856  on  the  site  of 
the  former  building  opened  in  1843,  the  Theatre  Royal 
built  after  the  destruction  of  the  Fountain  Street  house, 
and  notable  for  the  work  achieved  by  that  prince  of 
managers  John  Knowles,  and  the  Natural  History  Museum 
now  known  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  can  only  be  mentioned 
casually.  Resuming  our  journey  we  pass  Bootle  Street, 
which  derived  its  name  from  a  landowner  who,  along  with 
Jonathan  Stockton,  sold  in  1747  a  plot  of  land,  forming 
part  of  Tasle  Croft,  on  which  the  Prince's  Tavern  was 
built. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  John  Mills  Leigh,  an 
ironmonger  in  Market  Street,  published  an  interesting 
reminiscence  of  this  part  of  Deansgate.  He  said  that  his 
aunt,  when  a,  girl,  lived  with  her  father  at  a  farm,  the 
fields  of  which  were  afterwards  covered  with  dwelling- 
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houses  which  formed  portions  of  Queen  Street  and 
Jackson's  Row.  At  the  same  time  he  rented  some  fields 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tib,  now  known  as  Tib  Street,  and 
frequently  had  occasion  to  walk  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other.  For  this  purpose  he  would  walk  alongside  the 
hedgerows  of  some  fields  connected  with  a  neighbouring 
farm,  and  on  several  occasions  when  his  daughter  was 
doing  the  same  thing  she  was  turned  back  by  the  farmer 
and  compelled  to  walk  round  by  Deansgate  and  Market 
Street  Lane.  Great  indeed  have  been  the  changes  since 
those  days.  One  of  these  changes  was  the  building  of 
St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Mulberry  Street 
in  1794,  sixteen  years  after  the  erection  of  the  Hook  Street 
Chapel.  The  chapel  was  taken  down  in  1848,  and  the 
present  chapel,  "  the  hidden  gem  of  Manchester,"  was 
erected  on  the  site.  One  of  the  priests  connected  with  the 
first  building  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Gillow,  who,  by  reason 
of  his  character  and  general  demeanour  was  respected  by 
all,  and  was  almost  worshipped  by  the  members  of  his 
congregation.  He  was  honoured  by  a  public  funeral, 
gentlemen  of  all  denominations  attending  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  at  St.  Augustine's,  Granby  Row.  Quite 
a  different  character  resided  for  some  time  at  a  place 
known  as  Sot's  Hole.  I  refer  to  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Brooks.  He  was  a  cripple  of  uncouth  mien, 
eccentric  manners  and  great  violence  of  temper,  and 
known  to  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  as  Pontius  Pilate. 
One  site  in  Brazennose  Street  I  have  endeavoured  to  locate, 
but  without  success.  It  is  that  of  a  boarding-house  at 
which  about  1796  certain  friends  met  for  friendly  converse. 
About  the  time  to  which  I  refer  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
was  travelling  over  the  country  canvassing  for  orders  for 
his  new  venture  "The  Watchman."  In  the  course  of  his 
rambles  he  frequently  came  to  Manchester,  where  he  made 
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the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Owen,  a  Scotchman,  who  came 
to  Manchester  in  1786  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Owen  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Satterfield,  draper,  St.  Ann's 
Square,  and  afterwards  purchased  Greenhay  from  the 
executors  of  Thomas  de  Quincey's  father.  In  1786  the 
Manchester  College  was  founded  and  opened  in  Mosley 
Street,  John  Dalton  and  Mr.  Winstanley  being  associated 
with  it  as  tutors.  Robert  Owen  made  the  acquaintance 
of  these  two  about  1794,  and  many  were  the  discussions 
on  religious,  moral  and  scientific  topics  which  ensued  at 
Owen's  lodgings  at  8,  Brazennoze  Street,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  was  at  one  of  these  re-unions  that  the  celebrated  chemist 
first  broached  his  then  undefined  atomic  theory.  Coleridge 
was  at  this  time  studying  at  the  University,  but  was  even 
then  known  for  his  eloquence  and  learning.  Coming  to 
Manchester  he  met  Dalton  and  Owen,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  join  the  friendly  gatherings.  Sharing  with 
Owen  at  his  rooms  was  Robert  Fulton,  afterwards  famed 
as  the  inventor  and  introducer  of  the  steam-boat.  And 
frequently  did  this  coterie  of  great  thinkers  meet  in  the 
sitting-room  a  little  way  out  of  Deansgate.  It  is  a  safe 
thing  to  say  that  at  that  time  no  other  gatherings  in  the 
town  equalled  these,  where  Owen  the  social  reformer, 
Fulton  the  mechanical  genius,  Dalton  the  greatest 
scientist  of  the  day,  and  Coleridge,  poet,  essayist,  meta- 
physician and  transcendentalist,  met. 

Passing  on  we  note  that  up  to  1810  Tasle  Alley,  as 
John  Dalton  Street  was  then  called,  was  separated  from 
St.  James's  Square,  then  occupied  with  fine  private 
residences,  by  a  row  of  trees.  The  next  street,  King  Street, 
was  also  almost  entirely  residential.  It  is  surprising  how 
completely  King  Street  has  changed  in  every  respect.  The 
buildings  are  with  few  exceptions  very  modern,  the 
only  one  having  any  claim  for  respect  on  account  of  its  age 
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being  Loyd's  Bank,  where  Sir  Edward  Loyd  lived  in  1811. 
At  that  time  King  Street  did  not  extend  to  Deansgate,  but 
stopped  at  Police  Street,  communication  with  Deansgate 
being  by  way  of  Hatter's  Lane,  and  the  area  afterwards 
added  to  the  street  was  occupied  by  the  warehouse  and 
stables  of  James  Holland  and  Co.,  carriers  to  Leeds,  York, 
Hull  and  other  Yorkshire  towns.  Aston  states  that  the 
earliest  theatre  built  in  the  town  was  of  wood,  and  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  King  Street  on  land  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Police  Office  that  give  to  the  street  its  name.  It 
was  here  that  Joe  Nadin  ruled  supreme  in  a  narrow, 
confined,  and  cramped-up  building,  and  from  thence  he 
and  his  officers  emerged  equally  determined  in  their  search 
for  law  breakers  and  Reformers.  Sam  Bamford  gives  us 
some  glimpses  of  the  Deputy  Constable  in  his  "  Early 
Days,"  and  "  Life  of  a  Radical,"  and  the  sturdy  Reformer 
had  reason  to  remember  him.  In  early  life  Nadin  was  a 
fustian  cutter,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  he  joined  the  police  then  consisting  of  a  few 
Dogberrys  and  Verges,  who,  in  their  livery  including 
brown  coats  piped  or  corded  with  crimson,  were  a  very 
different  band  of  men  to  those  who  form  the  police  force 
of  to-day.  To  these  Nadin  added  a  number  of  runners, 
who,  as  their  name  denotes,  were  of  greater  speed  than  the 
Dogberrys.  Nad  in  himself  was  a  tall,  muscular  man,  all 
bone  and  sinews,  with  a  keen,  eagle  eye,  a  stern  visage, 
and  a  mind  as  determined  and  unbending  as  his  body. 
Sympathy  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  Nadin  was  succeeded 
by  Lavander,  who  was  employed  by  the  Government  to 
arrest  Thistlewood  and  his  confederates  in  connection  with 
the  Cato  Street  conspiracy.  The  police  affairs  of  the  town 
were  governed  from  Police  Street  until  the  erection  of  the 
Town  Hall,  and  King  Street  was  opened  into  Deansgate 
about  the  same  time.  In  1831,  the  Bazaar  was  built  at  the 
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corner  of  Hatters'  Lane.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1872  in 
connection  with  the  improvement  operations.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  establishment  of  Kendal  Milne  and  Co., 
whose  predecessors  had  occupied  the  two  shops  nearest  to 
Hatters'  Lane  from  1850.  Between  King  Street  and 
Hatters'  Lane  are  two  shops,  the  one  at  the  corner  of  the 
lane  being  for  many  years  the  well-known  blacking  shop 
of  Lamb  and  Lea. 

Passing  along  we  are  reminded  that  up  to  1832  Toll 
Lane  was  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  Acker's  Square,  and 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  officers  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  then  collected  the  tolls  paid  for 
cattle,  etc.,  offered  for  sale  at  the  September  or  Acker's 
fair.  In  1832  the  passage  was  widened,  and  was  renamed 
St.  Ann  Street.  The  Cross  Street  end  of  the  street  was 
formerly  known  as  Queen  Street. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  Mary's  Gate  was  a  new  building 
with  projecting  half-timbered  gables,  known  as  Noah's 
Ark.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1840,  when  the  opening  into 
St.  Mary's  Gate  was  altered.  We  are  now  approaching 
one  of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  street,  and  as  showing  the 
character  of  the  buildings  thereabouts  it  may  be  noted 
that  from  St.  Mary's  Gate  to  Smithy  Bank  there  were 
three  licensed  houses,  all  of  which  were  swept  away  when 
the  thoroughfare  was  widened.  One  of  these,  known  as 
the  "Wool  Pack,"  stood  almost  at  the  end  of  Deansgate. 
Once  a  pleasantly  situated  house,  the  old  building  had 
fallen  on  evil  days,  and  had  a  miserable  tumble-down 
appearance.  Less  than  two  centuries  ago  a  neighbouring 
house  was  occupied  by  Eobert  Thyer,  who  married  the 
widow  of  John,  son  of  Peter  Leigh,  of  the  West  Hall, 
Cheshire,  and  whose  grandson  was  for  many  years  Officer 
of  Health  for  Manchester.  Another  of  the  old  houses, 
boasting  of  an  interesting  reminiscence,  stood  two  doors 
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away  from  the  "  Wool  Pack."  In  it  was  born,  on  July  2nd, 
1789,  Thomas  Sowler,  who,  in  1825,  founded  the  Manchester 
Courier.  At  tha.t  time  Sowler  was  in  business  in  St:  Ann's 
Square,  the  publishing  office  being  behind  the  shop. 
Publishing  day  was  Saturday,  and  the  newspaper's  first 
editor  was  Alaric  A.  Watts,  who  paid  special  attention  to 
the  columns  devoted  to  literature,  fine  art  and  science.  As 
giving  some  idea  of  the  circulation  of  newspapers  seventy 
years  ago  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1830  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  Courier  printed  weekly  was  2,635,  whilst  that 
of  the  Guardian  was  5,144. 

With  this,  our  closing  reference,  we  find  ourselves  back 
in  Smithy  Door  Bank  or  Victoria  Street  in  present  day 
parlance.  In  one  hour's  ramble  we  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  number  of  old  time  citizens,  and  have 
caught  a  few  gleams  of  the  social  life  of  the  Manchester 
of  the  last  century.  We  have  had  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  us  in  declaring  that  Deansgate's  memories  are  not 
such  as  we  should  wish  to  forget.  The  old  street  for  a 
short  part  of  its  career  had  an  evil  reputation,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  suggested  that  the  name  should  be 
changed.  The  proposal  received  little  support,  and  met 
with  an  early  death ;  but  less  than  four  years  ago  we  saw  its 
resurrection,  when  the  name  Eegent  Street  was  once  again 
trotted  out.  As  a  Manchester  man,  proud  of  my  city  and 
its  records,  and  anxious  that  a  wider  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in  those  records  should  be  possessed  by  its  citizens, 
I  did  my  share  in  opposing  the  proposal ;  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  close  this  paper  with  the  paragraph  with  which 
I  closed  one  of  my  letters  on  that  occasion  :  — "  As  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  records  of  our  past  history,  as  showing 
how  the  community  grew,  I  think  our  city  fathers  should 
endeavour  to  preserve  for  future  generations  the  few  relics 
of  the  past  that  we  possess.  And  even  if  the  old  buildings 
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must  go,  even  if  Hanging  Bridge  is  to  be  sold  (when 
possible)  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  any  other  plot  of  land, 
surely  we  can  have  spared  for  us  the  few  old  street  names 
we  possess.  They  cost  us  nothing,  they  add  nothing  to 
the  rates,  they  have  nothing  evil  about  them,  save  the 
fault  of  being  old.  Deansgate  was  a  thoroughfare  when 
Manchester  as  we  know  it  was  covered  with  fields  and 
hedgerows,  being  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  Roman  settlements  at  Campfield,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  old  College.  In  later  years  it  was  of  first  importance 
to  the  Greleys,  as  the  way  from  the  baronial  hall  to  the 
woods  of  Aldport,  and  many  a  time  has  the  district 
resounded  to  the  huntsman's  horn  as  the  gallants  and  their 
ladies  hied  themselves  to  join  in  the  chase  over  parkland 
and  woodlands  long  since  covered  by  bricks  and  mortar. 
All  traces  of  the  lodge  and  park  of  Aldport  have  gone, 
even  the  place  name  has  disappeared  owing  to  the  making 
of  a  goods  station  on  its  site.  And  now  your  correspondent 
coolly  suggests  that  the  name  Deansgate,  that  has  served 
us  for  so  many  centuries,  should  be  changed  '  into  some- 
thing more  modern.'  No  !  I  say.  You  may  pull  down  our 
old  buildings,  you  may  rejoice  in  the  removal  of  our  old 
landmarks,  but  you  shall  not  take  away  our  old  street 
names  also." 


THE  PROVERBS  OF  "DON  QUIXOTE." 

By  GEORGE  S.  LANCASHIRE. 

HP  HE  profit  we  may  derive  from  a  study  of  the  proverbs 
and  sayings  of  a  country  is  not  confined  to  their 
universal  truths.  By  them  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
historical  events  which  have  influenced  the  imagination  of 
an  unlettered  people  and  an  insight  into  their  habits,  their 
opinions  of  men  and  things,  expressed  with  wisdom  and 
with  wit;  in  fact,  their  whole  philosophy  of  life.  They 
are  the  unwritten  books  of  the  peasants. 

Of  all  countries  in  Europe  Spain  is  the  home  of  the 
proverb.  The  Spaniard  is  not  a  reading  man,  but  he  is 
ever  ready  with  those  "short  sentences  drawn  from  long 
experience."  Not  alone  in  conversation  do  the  proverbs 
find  a  place,  but  they  form  a  part  of  the  national  litera- 
ture. They  are  racy,  full  of  shrewd  sense  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  rich  in  the  grave,  dry,  Spanish 
humour. 

Undoubtedly  the  influence  of  the  Arab,  whose  language 
is  so  full  of  these  pithy  sayings,  must  have  been  felt,  but  it 
is  strange  to  consider,  in  passing,  that  in  Gralicia,  where  the 
Arab  never  obtained  a  footing,  the  proverb  is  the  richest. 

The  language  itself  affords  great  facility  for  the  making  of 
proverbs,  for  it  has  great  wealth  of  rhyme,  being  consonant 
and  assonant,  and  as  thereby  these  sayings  pleasingly  tickle 
the  ear  they  hang  long  in  the  memory.  Ford  says  :  "  These 
ethical  maxims,  these  wise  saws  and  instances  are  in  the 
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mouth  of  every  Solomon  and  Sancho  of  the  Peninsula. 
They  are  the  refrain,  chorus  and  burden  of  the  Spaniard's 
song.  A  proverb  well  introduced  is  as  decisive  of  an  argu- 
ment in  Spain  as  a  bet  is  in  England.  From  being  couched 
in  short  Hudibrastic  doggrel,  they  are  easily  remembered 
and  fall  like  sparks  in  the  prepared  mine  of  the  hearer's 
memories,  hence  this  shotting  a  discourse  is  always  greeted 
with  a  smile  from  high  and  low;  it  is  essential,  national 
and  peculiar  like  the  pitch  'borracha"  to  Spanish  wines 
and  garlic  in  their  stews." 

For  the  true  reason  why  the  Spaniard  is  so  addicted  to 
the  use  of  the  proverb  we  must  be  content  to  wait  until  we 
have  discovered  why  he  is  so  grave  and  sententious  with  a 
dry,  shrewd  wit,  so  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  30,000  proverbs  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  their  popularity  was  at  the  highest  in  the  golden  age 
of  Spain's  history. 

The  first  part  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  was  published  in  1605, 
and  the  second  part,  which  is  much  more  fecund  in 
its  proverbial  lore,  in  1615.  Its  immediate  predecessor 
"  Guzman  de  Alf  arache,"  that  picaresque  novel  written  to 
serve  a  moral  purpose,  is  still  richer  in  proverbs.  They 
abound  in  "  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,"  in  Quevedo's  novels, 
and  in  all  that  family  of  tales.  Going  a  century  back, 
we  find  an  opulent  mine  of  them  in  that  famous  half 
novel,  half  drama,  the  "  Celestina."  It  is  not  only  in  the 
fiction  of  the  country  that  they  appear,  but  in  the  grave 
pages  of  that  mixture  of  laws  and  moral  treatises  written 
by  Alfonso  the  Wise,  almost  the  founder  of  Spanish 
literature,  and  in  the  pious  verses  of  the  old  Castilian 
monks.  In  spite  of  other  books  abounding  in  proverbs 
more  affluently  than  "Don  Quixote,"  none  can  compare 
with  it  in  the  appropriateness  of  their  use.  They  axe  not 
merely  contained  in  the  book,  they  are  the  very  body  of  it. 
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Sanclio  Panza  being  a  typical  Spanish  peasant  with  all 
his  sententiousness,  simplicity,  and  shrewdness  we  naturally 
expect  him  to  be,  what  he  verily  is,  a  sackful  of  proverbs. 
Don  Quixote  himself  is  a  little  more  discreet  in  the  use  of 
them  and  reproves  his  squire  for  "dragging  them  in  by 
the  hair,"  yet  he  even  goes  to  the  length  of  saying  "  There 
is  no  proverb  which  is  not  true."  As  proverbs  are 
so  essential  a  part  of  this  most  national  and  cosmopolitan 
of  books  they  require  study  to  fully  understand  its 
many  excellencies.  Some  of  them  are  common  to  all 
nations.  Human  nature  is  universal.  Similar  situations 
and  similar  objects  have  made  men  think,  act  and  express 
themselves  alike.  Their  only  interest  for  us  here  is  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  variant.  Where  we  say  "  A  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  they  express  it  as 
"  A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  vulture  flying," 
or  "One  'take'  is  better  than  two  Til  give  thee's.' " 
In  England,  one  may  be  as  "  welcome  as  the  flowers  in 
May,"  but  it  is  rain  that  the  Spanish  farmer  desires, 
and  so  he  says  "  Hoping  for  him  as  the  May  rains," 
for  "  rain  in  May  makes  bread  for  the  whole  year."  In 
their  expression  for  "  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught 
with  chaff,"  which  they  render  "  There  is  no  putting  false 
dice  upon  me,"  we  learn  the  prevalence  of  gambling  in 
those  days.  We  have  it  that  "  Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions,"  but  Don  Quixote  says  it  is  full  of  the 
ungrateful.  The  proverbs  which  have  an  historical  origin 
or  refer  to  some  event  in  history  are  numerous  in  the  book 
and  peculiarly  national. 

That  common  saying  "I  neither  mar  King  nor  make 
King"  originated  on  the  occasion  when  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel  was  fighting  with  his  brother.  A  page  of  the  latter 
who  saw  his  master  had  fallen  underneath,  rescued  him 
from  his  perilous  position,  using  the  above  expression. 
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In  the  llth  century  Alonso  VI.,  by  way  of  terminating 
the  contest  between  the  two  rival  liturgies,  Roman  and 
Gothic,  threw  a  copy  of  each  into  the  fire,  promising  to 
adopt  that  which  emerged  unconsumed.  The  Gothic 
missal  being  the  favoured  one,  the  King  threw  it  back 
into  the  flames.  This  incident  must  have  so  impressed 
the  imagination  of  the  Spaniard,  who  was  ever  more  loyal 
to  his  religion  than  to  his  King,  that  to  this  day  he  has  the 
proverb  "  Laws  go  as  Kings  please,"  which  for  him  has 
been  one  of  his  truest.  Even  in  our  phrase  "  Once  upon  a 
time/7  the  Spaniard  with  his  variant  "  In  the  time  of 
King  Wamba  "  carries  us  back  to  a  great  Gothic  King. 

Again,  as  showing  the  influence  of  historical  events  on  the 
minds  of  these  people,  their  "  Zamora  was  not  taken  in  an 
hour,"  is  the  equivalent  of  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day," 
Zamora  being  a  town  which  sustained  a  great  siege  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

The  Cid,  Spain's  national  hero,  first  used  that  now  papular 
saying  "  The  more  Moors,  the  bigger  the  booty,"  which 
hits  off  to  the  life  his  courage,  boldness,  and  eye  to  the 
main  chance.  What  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  despotism 
of  kings  and  the  Inquisition  is  the  proverb  "  The  Throat 
must  pay  what  the  tongue  may  say ! " 

However  fascinating  may  be  these  historical  sayings, 
which  throw  such  a  gruesome  light  on  the  life  of  those 
who  had  not  tasted  of  the  sweetness  of  liberty,  we  must  pass 
on  to  the  Spanish  "  refranes"  or  common  sayings,  for  it  is 
in  these  that  is  to  be  found  the  wealth  of  the  Spanish 
proverbs  with  their  peculiar  and  idiomatic  humour,  infinite 
in  variety,  pungent  in  wit,  stinging  and  sarcastic. 

Gold  is  the  Spaniard's  sesame,  it  smooths  all  difficulties, 
men  cannot  be  honest  and  become  rich,  or  as  he  says,  "  No 
sack  was  ever  made  into  which  gain  and  honour  can  be 
stowed  away  together,"  and  "  Gifts  break  Rocks."  In  a 
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country  where  corruption  so  prevails  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  peasant  should  think  that  "He  whose  father  is  judge 
goes  safe  to  trial,"  and  the  all  powerful  influence  of  the 
bribe  surely  originated  the  saying  "There  is  no  avenging 
yourself  on  a  rich  man." 

In  none  of  the  proverbs  is  the  influence  of  the  Arab  so 
pronounced  as  in  the  unflattering  sayings  about  the  fair 
sex,  though  in  fairness  to  so  courteous  a  race  it  must  be 
said  that  he  more  than  compensates  for  this  injustice  in 
his  dainty  "  coplas  "  or  verses  which  even  to-day  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  the  lovesick 
swain  sings  to  his  "  Dulcinea." 

How  Eastern  in  their  ethics  are  "  The  modest  maid  must 
halt  at  home,"  and  "  The  honest  woman  is  the  one  with  the 
broken  leg  who  bides  at  home,"  and  the  jealous  care  that 
the  welfare  of  womankind  requires  is  illustrated  in  the 
saying  "Woman  is  made  of  glass."  The  common 
loquacity  of  woman  points  to  the  saying  "  Three  women 
and  two  geese  make  a  market,"  or  "  Three  daughters  and  a 
mother,  four  devils  for  the  father." 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  one  cannot  trace  a 
single  saying  Don  Quixote  uses  in  praise  of  womankind 
in  general,  he  who  was  so  courteous  a  gentleman,  and  who 
fought  so  many  doughty  battles  for  the  beauty  and  honour 
of  his  peerless  Dulcinea.  It  is  the  stolid,  practical  Sancho 
Panza  who  makes  use  of  that  ambiguous  saying  that  "A 
woman's  counsel  is  a  small  thing,  but  the  man  who  does 
not  take  it  is  a  great  fool." 

The  path  of  learning  leads  rarely  to  wealth  and  this 
also  is  the  case  in  Spain.  The  Duchess  says  to  Sancho 
when  instructing  him  in  the  duties  of  a  Governor  that 
"  Letters  enter  with  Blood,"  and  indeed  this  proverb 
was  literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically  justified,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  words  of  the  Nymph  who  said  to 
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Sancho  that  "  there  is  no  '  nino  de  la  doctrina,' 
that  is,  student  educated  at  the  public  expense,  however 
puny,  who  does  not  receive  3,300  stripes  every  month,"  on 
the  principle,  no  doubt,  of  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child/' 

The  old  Spanish  saw  that  "Letters  without  virtue  are 
like  pearls  on  a  dunghill"  might  be  taken  to  heart  by  the 
many  modern  educationalists,  who  think  that  learning  is 
an  end  and  not  a  means  to  the  upbuilding  of  character. 
That  Cervantes  firmly  believed  this,  and  acted  up  to  it,  is 
plainly  evident  from  his  "Don  Quixote,"  whose  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  its  lofty  moral  tone. 

Another  old  proverb  relating  to  literature  is  "  There  is 
no  book  so  bad,  but  that  it  contains  something  good,"  but 
this  was  truer  then  than  in  the  present  age  with  its  huge 
output  of  reading  matter.  It  is  not  all  writers  who  follow 
the  sage  advice  of  Don  Quixote,  who  said  that,  "  to  compose 
histories  and  books  of  any  sort  whatever,  there  is  need  of  a 
large  judgement  and  a  ripe  understanding." 

A  characteristic  Spanish  proverb,  expressive  of  a  desire 
that  a  man  may  succeed  in  something  that  he  proposes  to 
do,  is,  "  May  God  hear  him  and  may  Sin  be  deaf,"  and 
their  negative  form  of  "  Opportunity  makes  the  thief,"  is 
"Take  away  the  cause  and  you  take  away  the  Sin,"  though, 
of  course,  this  latter  is  common  to  all  countries. 

"  There  are  opportunities,  brother  Sancho,"  says  the 
Knight,  "  of  putting  our  hands  into  what  are  called 
adventures,  up  to  our  elbows,"  and  up  to  our  elbows  we 
feel,  when  endeavouring  to  skim  the  cream  of  the  proverbs 
from  this  ever  delightful  and  ever  fresh  book.  They  are 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  book,  so  apt  in  their  illustration, 
so  characteristic  of  the  national  feeling,  that  one  feels 
conscious  of  offering  only  a  dry  bone  instead  of  a  succulent, 
appetising  morsel. 
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A  special  knowledge  of  the  proverbs  gives  an  added 
charm  to  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  especially  to  the  second 
part.  A  clearer  light  shines  on  its  pages  when  we 
know  their  intimate  connection  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  how  they  typify  their  beliefs, 
strong  to  fanaticism;  display  their  powerful  if  somewhat 
gloomy  imagination,  and  reflect  their  bold  and  independent 
spirit. 


HENRY    SETON    MERRIMAN,    NOVELIST. 
By  W.  V.  BUHGESS. 

OO  little  is  publicly  known  of  the  history  and  personality 
of  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  that  one  wonders  how  a 
writer  of  such  indisputable  merit,  and  commanding  so 
large  a  circle  of  readers,  managed  to  keep  his  real  identity 
thus  private  and  obscure.  Even  his  very  name,  as  distinct 
from  his  literary  alias,  remained,  generally,  unguessed  till 
the  press  obituaries  of  November  20th,  1903,  announced 
the  death  of  "Hugh  Stowell  Scott,  the  well-known  author 
whose  pseudonym  was  Henry  Seton  Merriman." 

The  novelist  himself,  modest  and  retiring  almost  to  a 
fault,  desired  more  than  anything,  personal  immunity 
from  the  public  gaze.  As  a  man,  he  shrank  from  popular 
attention  with  a  sensitivity  well-nigh  morbid.  During  the 
ten  years  or  so  that  covered  his  literary  output,  book  after 
book  appeared  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  clue  as  to 
the  writer's  social  identity.  He  wrote  under  an  assumed 
name  and  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  lips  of  his  friends. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked,  how  far  one 
is  justified  in  seeking  to  reveal  that  which  it  was  wished 
should  be  kept  secret.  This  depends  entirely  as  to  how 
much  is  necessary  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
man's  work.  Through  such  work  he  has  made  a  public 
appeal  to  his  own  little  world,  he  has  publicly  challenged 
the  world's  curiosity.  Not  that  countenance  should  at  any 
time  be  lent  to  the  petty,  prying,  methods  of  modern 
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interviewers  whose  manners  are  as  obnoxious  as  their 
gossipy  details  are  flaccid,  and  often  in  questionable  taste. 

Fortunately,  however,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  our 
author's  desires,  certain  biographical  facts  are  legitimately 
permissible.  Hugh  Stowell  Scott,  who  died  November  18th, 
1903,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty,  or  there- 
abouts, after  completing  his  education  entered  the  firm  of 
Henry  Scott  and  Sons,  and  was,  for  the  last  seven  years  of 
his  connection  with  this  firm,  an  underwriting  member  of 
Lloyd's.  But,  through  these  years  the  spell  of  letters  was 
always  upon  him,  and  lest,  it  is  said,  his  family  should 
deem  literature  a  waste  of  time,  he  adopted  the  pen-name 
by  which  he  subsequently  became  famous.  At  length  the 
charm  became  irresistible,  and  in  1892  he  definitely  turned 
his  back  upon  figures  and  values,  and  took  up  with  litera- 
ture as  a  permanent  profession. 

Notwithstanding  this  meagre  accessibility  of  first  hand 
information,  happily  Merriman's  works  themselves  clearly 
reflect  the  manner  and  make  of  their  writer's  mind.  His 
characteristic  habit  of  giving  utterance  to  his  own  ideas 
and  moral  asides,  apart  from  those  expressed  by  his 
characters,  afford  an  ample  means  of  gauging  the  man's 
mental  and  ethical  build.  Everywhere  throughout  his 
writings,  it  would  seem,  self-consciously,  but  at  any  rate 
quite  candidly,  we  find  this  self-revealing  quality  present, 
and  from  this  source  we  shall  ourselves  draw  later. 

" Young  Mistley"  (1888),  "The  Phantom  Future" 
(1888),  "Suspense"  (1900),  and  "Prisoners  and  Captives" 
(1901)  were  published,  as  it  will  be  seen,  previous  to  his 
adoption  of  literature  as  a  definite  vocation. 

Of  the  series  of  subsequent  novels  by  which  English 
fiction  has  been  enriched,  the  first,  "  From  One  Generation 
to  Another,"  was  issued  the  same  year  in  which  Merriman 
began  his  professional  career.  It  was  commended  for  its 
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fine  characterisation  and  contrasts.  Though  inferior  to 
much  of  his  later  work  it  reveals,  at  all  events,  the  author's 
dominating  cast  of  mind,  a  tacit  tendency  to  question  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  life,  a  somewhat  sad,  pessimistic 
outlook,  and  a  belief  that  heredity  spells  "  fate  "  for  every 
man.  Such  chapter-headings  as  "The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  and 
"  For  love  in  sequel  works  with  fate,"  afford  a  key  to  his 
general  interpretation  of  mortal  affairs.  When  Mark 
Ruthine,  in  this  same  story,  asks  Mrs.  Agar  why  her  son 
should  have  killed  Seymour  Michael,  she  replied,  "  because 
he  was  born  hating  him."  And  this,  roughly,  is  Merriman's 
psychology,  his  implied  explanation  of  the  vagaries  of 
human  conduct. 

Closely  following  this  work  appeared  "  The  Slave  of  the 
Lamp,"  a  book  which  wrung  high  praise  even  from  the 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Next  followed,  in  1894,  "  With  Edged  Tools,"  a  marked 
advance  upon  his  previous  ventures,  and  by  some  considered 
his  finest  effort  as  a  story,  swinging  as  it  does  from  extreme 
to  extreme — from  a  scented  civilisation  to  shuddering 
barbarity,  from  the  finesse  of  high-life  intrigue,  to  the 
brutalities  of  wild  life  and  fortune  hunting. 

About  this  time,  too  (1893  to  1895),  our  author 
contributed  certain  "  Character  Notes  "  to  Cornhill,  which 
articles,  along  with  others  by  S.  G.  Tallentyre,  were 
subsequently  published  under  the  titles  of  "  From  Wisdom 
Court"  (1893)  and  "The  Money-Spinner"  (1896),  both 
works  being  illustrated. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  "The  Sowers," 
in  1896,  that  Merriman's  position  in  the  forefront  of  our 
national  fiction  was  assured.  This  volume,  which  ran 
through  seven  editions  in  the  year  of  its  issue,  won  for 
him  a  name,  an  honourable  distinction  in  his  art,  and  from 
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this  date  onward  his  success  and  popularity  never  flagged. 
"The  Sowers"  is  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  edition.  It  is 
of  sad  interest  to  note  that  the  same  journals  which 
recorded  the  death  of  Merriman  announced  the  approaching 
production  of  the  play  founded  on  this  novel. 

During  the  next  seven  years,  a  period  which  completed 
his  life's  span,  work  after  work  came  out  in  rapid 
succession,  if  not  all  equal  in  power,  at  least  displaying 
remarkable  versatility  and  more  perfect  craftsmanship. 
"The  Grey  Lady"  (1895),  "Flotsam:  The  Study  of  a 
Life"  (1896),  "In  Kedars  Tents"  (1897),  "  Roden's 
Corner"  (1898),  "The  Isle  of  Unrest"  (1900),  "The  Velvet 
Glove"  (1901),  "The  Vultures"  (1902),  "Barlasch  of  the 
Guard"  (1903),  "Tomaso's  Fortune"  and  "The  Last 
Hope"  both  in  1904.  "Dross,"  also  written  during  this 
period,  was  reprinted  in  Canada  in  1899. 

This  is  no  mean  list  to  compass  in  seven  short  years. 
Moreover,  it  not  only  evidences  prodigious  industry,  but 
also  a  masterly  grasp  of  character  and  circumstance, 
stamping  the  writer  as  an  artist,  skilful  and  accomplished. 
If  by  acknowledged  authority  we  may  not  place  Merriman 
side  by  side  with  George  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy, 
and  if  he  is  not  in  as  great  favour  with  the  connoisseur 
as  the  general  reader,  he  nevertheless  possesses  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  story-teller — the  artist's  touch, 
pathos  and  self-restraint.  He  sought  effect  by  laudable 
means  only,  without  self-advertisement  or  undignified 
concession  to  vulgar  taste  (methods  not  unknown  in  certain 
quarters  to-day). 

The  effect  left  upon  one's  memory  by  the  bulk  of 
Merriman's  books  is  a  sad  and  haunting  wistfulness.  The 
worthy  have  fought  well  and  failed  at  last.  It  is  always 
the  triumph  of  modern  blatancy  over  refinement.  He 
bemoans  the  fact  that  the  successful  grocer  finds  a  kinder 
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welcome  in  the  palace  than  the  scholar,  that  such  may 
feed  with  kings  even  though  he  speaks  without  aspirates. 
That  in  politics  any  man  may  jump  from  the  gutter  and 
declare  himself  the  man  of  the  moment,  without  offering 
any  proof  beyond  the  stridency  of  his  voice.  That  the 
world  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  "  goodfellows  "  and  a  good- 
fellow  is  never  a  wise  man.  That  most  men  unconsciously 
steer  their  way  by  proverb  and  catchword  rather  than  by 
their  own  brave  helm.  That  incorrect  English  and  ill- 
breeding,  to-day,  do  not  signify  lack  of  education  but  an 
unmistakable  desire  to  be  in  the  popular  "  swim." 

In  "  With  Edged  Tools "  we  catch  him  sighing  over  the 
decadence  of  old-time  manners  and  gallantry,  lamenting 
these  degenerate  days  when  progressive  (?)  civilisation 
may  take  hands  with  vulgarity  and  dance  down-hill,  as 
she  now  does. 

One  learns,  however,  from  "  Roden's  Corner,"  the  only 
book  he  wrote  with  an  obviously  specific  purpose,  that  his 
wider  purview  of  humanity  is  a  generous  and  sympathetic 
one.  Herein  he  makes  terrible  indictments  against  the 
spoilers  of  the  people,  professional  company  promoters, 
and  whosoever  account  flesh  and  blood  of  less  consequence 
than  wealth. 

His  notions  of  a  gentleman  are  high  and  exacting,  and 
though  he  was  by  nature  thoroughly  English,  he  possessed 
that  cosmopolitan  feeling  and  insight  which  enabled  him, 
truthfully  and  delicately,  to  limn  other  nationalities, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Russian,  French,  for  examples  of  which 
see  "The  Velvet  Glove,"  "The  Isle  of  Unrest,"  "The 
Sowers,"  and  "The  Last  Hope"  respectively.  He  was  a 
great  worshipper  of  breed  .and  prestige  in  whatever 
country  he  found  it,  but  he  did  not  overlook  the  Stirling 
qualities  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  says,  giving  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Frenchman,  "  Now  I  understand  how  it 
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is  that  the  English  form  a  great  nation.  It  is  merely 
because  they  stand  and  let  you  thump  them  until  you  are 
tired,  and  then  they  proceed  to  do  what  they  had  intended 
to  do  from  the  first."  Elsewhere  he  describes  an  English 
captain  entering  a  foreign  harbour.  He  comes  in,  all 
sail  set,  and  steers  straight  for  the  berth  he  has  chosen. 
Half-a-dozen  small  boats  go  out  to  meet  him,  the  occupants 
wave  their  arms,  point  here  and  there,  shout  this  advice 
and  that,  he  calmly  looks  over  the  side  of  his  ship  and  says 
to  one  and  the  other,  "You  be  damned." 

For  women  he  entertains  no  maudlin  sentimentality,  and 
though  he  is  always  tender  and  chivalrous  he  expresses  no 
very  high  regard  of  the  sex  as  a  whole.  Somewhere  he 
gives  it  that  misfortune  is  common  to  all  men  who  presume 
to  take  anything  for  granted  from  a  woman.  Again  he 
says,  no  hazard  of  life  is  so  certain  to  discover  our 
sympathies  and  antagonisms  as  travel,  which,  being  true, 
it  were  wiser  to  take  the  honeymoon  before,  rather  than 
after,  the  inevitable.  In  "In  Kedar's  Tents"  we  read, 
that  Queen  Christina  of  Spain  was  not  the  first  woman 
to  turn  the  current  of  man's  passion  to  her  own  deliberate 
gain — nay,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  women  do  it. 
But  the  majority  only  play  for  a  suburban  villa  and  a 
few  hundred  pounds  a  year;  she  handled  her  cards  for  a 
throne,  a  dynasty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  confesses  that 
nothing  is  more  courageous  than  a  woman's  heart,  nothing 
more  reliable  than  the  gentleness  of  her  spirit.  In  this 
same  book  "In  Kedar's  Tents"  one  gets,  in  the  three 
chapters  entitled  "  Priestcraft,"  "  Swordcraf t "  and 
"  Womancraf t,"  some  fine  bits  of  character  and  motive 
analysis. 

Of  love  scenes  his  are  of  the  coldest  compared  with 
those  of  present-day  novels;  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
saved  him  from  melodrama,  and  of  the  great  passion  itself 
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he  states,  "  It  is  the  most  inconsistent  of  all  human  dreams, 
for  it  would  have  some  things  change  and  others  remain 
ever  as  they  are.  Whereas  nothing  stays  unchanged  for 
a  single  day :  love  least  of  all.  For  it  must  go  forward 
or  back." 

Merriman  was  not  only  an  exceptionally  educated  man, 
but  he  was  a  widely  travelled  one,  a  fact  made  patent  again 
and  again  in  his  books.  In  "  The  Sowers,"  for  example, 
who  can  read  the  descriptions  therein  of  Russian  scenery 
without  conviction  that  they  are  those  of  an  eye-witness, 
not  merely  the  impressions  of  a  tourist,  indeed,  but  the 
result  of  a  trained  observer.  One  feels  the  awe  of  those 
vast  plains  and  experiences  something  of  the  strange 
lonesome  temper  of  the  folk  whose  daily  sojourn  is  by 
great  expanses  of  water  and  measureless  tracts  of  unpeopled 
land. 

Singularly  enough,  the  gorgeous  in  figure  or  in  scenery 
never  appealed  to  him,  that  is,  judging  by  his  word 
paintings.  Nor  did  these  things  furnish  him  with  similes 
of  hope;  rather  the  reverse.  Take  this,  from  "The  Last 
Hope "  as  a  type :  "  In  the  distance,  hazy  and  grey  in 
the  eye  of  the  North  Sea,  a  lighthouse  stood  dimly,  like 
a  pillar  of  smoke.  To  the  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
pierce — marshes ;  to  the  north  where  the  river  ran  between 
bare  dykes — marshes ;  and  withal  a  silence  which  was  only 
intensified  by  the  hum  of  the  wind  through  the  few 
churchyard  trees  which  turned  a  crouching  back  to  the 
ocean.  A  picture,  speaking  the  fact,  that  a  man's  life  is 
but  a  small  matter,  and  the  memory  of  it  like  the  seed  of 
grass  upon  the  wind  to  be  blown  away  and  no  more 
recalled."  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  his 
matter  is  dull  or  monotonous,  nothing  is  further  from 
the  fact. 

The  strain  of  melancholy  pessimism  which  runs  through 
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Merriman's  stories  is  not  unpleasant;  it  is  wistful,  but 
never  bitter.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  his  own  rather  sad 
philosophy.  For  each  of  us,  he  says,  is  a  living  sermon  to 
his  fellows,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  majority  are  warnings. 
Yet,  speaking  of  inherited  failings,  he  remarks :  "  God 
writes  straight  on  crooked  lines."  The  wise,  he  says,  are 
those  who  prepare  themselves  for  the  propitious  moment, 
and  should  it  never  come,  are  content  to  forego  their 
purpose.  And  further,  "  It  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to 
come  at  the  right  moment,  just  as  it  is  the  lot  of  others 
never  to  be  there  when  they  are  wanted,  and  their  place  is 
filled  by  a  bystander  and  an  opportunity  is  gone  for  ever. 
Which  is  always  a  serious  matter,  for  God  only  gives  one 
or  two  opportunities  to  each  of  us." 

Of  all  his  books,  perhaps,  the  latest  penned,  "  The  Last 
Hope,"  prophetic  as  it  might  seem,  of  his  own  end,  is  most 
representative,  as  much  of  his  own  individuality  as  of  the 
character  of  his  literary  work.  His  was  a  temperament  of 
dawns  and  twilights  rather  than  noonday;  his  heroes 
usually  fight  and  die  in  a  lost  cause ;  he  tells  of  unrewarded 
sacrifice ;  of  the  overthrow  of  the  strong  in  soul  by  vulgar- 
voiced  popular  movements.  Traits  which  by  reason  of 
their  general  dominance,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
healthy  ethics,  may  be  considered  blemishes,  but,  judged 
from  the  art  side  only,  one  hears  always  the  true  literary 
ring.  The  pictures  presented  are  certainly  those  of  the 
unequal  side  of  life,  a  side  that  undeniably  exists;  the 
question  is  whether  undue  stress  may  not  be  placed  upon 
it  even  in  the  interests  of  art. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  intention  of  this  effort  to  specifically 
classify  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  but  without  making  any 
hard  and  fast  claim,  he  may  be  said  to  approximate  to 
F.  Marion  Crawford  on  the  artistic  side,  and  to  his  friend 
Stanley  J.  Weyman  on  the  side  of  characterisation. 
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Differing  in  temperament  and  trend  of  imagination  to  both 
these,  his  contemporaries,  he  is  inferior  to  neither  of  them 
in  literary  skill.  Moreover  he  stands  out  distinctly  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  present-day  novelists. 

And  here  we  will  leave  our  subject  in  full  assurance  that 
posterity  will  not  readily  neglect  the  works  of  so  genuine 
an  artist  in  letters,  nor  easily  let  die  the  memory  of  so 
modest  a  personality. 


THE    FELLOW    TRAVELLER. 
By  WILLIAM  CLOUGH. 

JVT  OT    the    least    among    the    many    advantages    that 
increasing  years  bring  with  them  is  the  capacity  for 
feeling  tired.     There  is  a  sort  of  lassitude  that  belongs  to 
the  spring  time  to  which  the  sixth  decade  is  liable,  only  to 
be    overcome,    pleasantly,    by    the    bracing    sea    air    and 
freedom    from    worry    attending    a    short    cruise.       The 
weariness  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  years,  but  it  may 
come  from  that  drop  of  salt  in  the  blood  which  urges  us 
to  roam  which  is  part  of  that  divine  unrest  that  prevents 
us  from  being  content  and  makes  us  weary  of  the  comforts 
of  home.     The  familiar  chair  has  knobs  in  it,  the  daily 
routine  palls,  and  even  the  anxieties  and  tender  solicitudes 
of  the  best   and   dearest   fail  of   their  wonted   charm   to 
please.      Besides  these  things,  the  days  grow  fewer,  and 
there  is  no  device  that  can  lengthen  the  time  wherein  we 
have  the  power  to  wander.     Consequent  upon  these  con- 
siderations  we   had   recourse   to   our   wonted   doctor — the 
open  sea.     The  usual  good  chance  once  more  befel  us  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  crowd  of  good  fellows.      There 
were  among  us  some  prosperous  lawyers,  two  or  three  half- 
pay  officers,  one  of  them  had  been  on  the  Pamirs   and  told 
good  tales  of  Russian  border  tactics,  a  few  lazy  beggars, 
some  ladies,  young  and  old,  all  beautiful  and  all  charming, 
and  a  civil  engineer.      About  him  I  have  a  word  to  say, 
with  your  permission. 
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When  we  first  went  down  into  the  dining  saloon 
of  the  good  ship  "Early  Father"  to  be  shown  to  our 
places  at  the  table  we  were  obstructed  by  a  middle- 
aged,  sturdy  figure  standing  firmly  on  strong  short 
legs,  contemplatively  scrubbing  a  square  chin  with  a 
strong  broad  hand,  and  saying:  "Where  am  I  to  sit?" 
in  a  loud  penetrating  voice  with  certainly  an  aggressive 
tone  in  it  which  meant  you  had  better  give  me  a  good 
place  or  you  will  hear  of  it.  There  was  an  accent,  or 
rather  quality,  in  the  voice  to  which  something  within 
responded— a  familiarity  of  roughness  to  which  we  were 
accustomed — and  which  we  recognised  as  belonging  to  our 
own  part  of  the  country  or  its  immediate  eastern  neigh- 
bour. A  speech  which  sounds  to  the  mere  southener 
coarse  and  broad,  but  which  with  its  open  vowels  and  deep 
gutterals  can  vibrate  with  a  scorn  or  tremble  with  a  love 
in  tones  to  which  other  speech  has  nothing  to  compare. 
As  his  voice  filled  the  saloon  a  neighbour  whispered  to  me, 
"He's  a  forcible  man,  but  big  ships  are  steered  by  small 
rudders."  I  did  not  quite  follow  him,  but  in  the  smoking 
room  after  dinner,  while  the  owner  of  the  voice  was 
holding  forth  dictatorially,  a  lady  appeared  at  the  door, 
looked  in,  fixed  the  speaker  with  her  eye,  and  crooked  her 
little  finger.  Our  hero  immediately  rose  and  went  out. 
My  neighbour  simply  said,  "  The  little  rudder." 

The  first  port  we  put  into  was  near  a  famous  city  with 
churches  and  memories  of  that  famous  maid  who  routed 
our  English  and  delivered  her  country  from  the  invader. 
We  are  at  present  concerned  with  our  friend,  and  not  with 
art  or  antiquities.  In  this  city  there  is  a  famous  suspension 
bridge,  which  carries  people  and  goods  across  the  river  by 
very  ingenious  mechanism — the  carriage  is  suspended  from 
the  girders  and  so  transports  the  load  across.  Our  friend, 
on  his  return  described  what  he  had  seen  and  said :  "  If  I 
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had  been  ordered  to  build  a  bridge  like  that  I  could  have 
done  it,  but  not  quite  on  the  same  principle.  When  I  got 
there  I  found  my  wife  explaining  how  it  was  worked.  She 
had  read  it  up.  I  was  nowhere.  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
It  took  me  a  little  time  to  resume  normal  relations  with 
her." 

Once  when  he  had  been  startling  us  with  his  hard 
materialism  delivered  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  dialect 
he  said  :  "  Now  what  do  you  think  is  my  hobby  at  present  ? 
You  can't  guess.  Well,  I'm  a  great  admirer  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  I'm  collecting  all  the  pictures,  portraits, 
views  and  engravings  relating  to  him  that  I  can  find. 
Strange  isn't  it?"  Then  he  chuckled. 

He  was  very  fond  of  card  playing  and  was  a  great  Bridge 
player.  One  evening  the  usual  four  were  not  available  so  he 
went  round  the  ship  seeking  a  partner.  At  last  he  asked  a 
rather  reserved,  clever,  well  educated  gentleman  if  he  would 
join  them.  Yes,  he  would.  "  Well,"  said  our  friend,  with 
his  usual  directness  and  honesty,  "what  sort  of  a  player  are 
you  ?  "  "  Oh,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  I  am  considered  at 
home  to  be  a  good  player.  "  That'll  do,  you  shall  be  my 
partner,  come  along."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening, 
while  they  were  talking  the  games  over  our  friend 
addressed  his  late  partner  and  said  :  "  What  you  told  me  is 
quite  right.  You  are  a  good  player,  but  you  are  wanting 
in  imagination.  You  haven't  the  poetic  insight  that  makes 
you  anticipate  what  your  opponents  are  going  to  do.  Yes, 
you  are  a  good  player.  Thank  you.  Good  night,"  and 
went  away  laughing. 

He  was  a  good  fellow,  downright  and  honest.  You  would 
have  taken  his  word,  as  Hamlet  says,  "for  a  thousand 
pound."  He  scorned  the  ways  of  religious  folk.  One  of 
the  passengers  once  attempted  to  get  up  a  discussion  with 
him  on  such  matters  as  a  future  state  and  religion,  but  he 
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broke  out  impetuously :  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  such  things. 
They're  all  nonsense.  I've  a  relative  a  lloman  Catholic 
priest,  and  another  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  they've 
both  tried  their  hands  on  me  and  made  nothing  of  it.  Do 
you  think  you  are  better  able  to  talk  to  me  than  two 
trained  theologians?  Not  you.  That's  settled.  Have  a 
cigar." 

From  his  conversation  one  learned  that  he  had  seen 
and  studied  the  Nile  Barrage  and  had  visited  most 
countries  of  the  world.  He  had  a  real  enthusiasm  for  one 
man  whom  he  had  met  up  the  Nile.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name  but  he  was  a  Mohammedan.  "  The  most  con- 
scientious, truthful,  and  trustworthy  man  I  ever  met.  It 
didn't  matter  where  he  was  or  who  was  there,  but  at  the 
appointed  hour  he  spread  his  carpet  and  turned  his  face 
towards  where  he  thought  Mecca  was  and  devoutly  wor- 
shipped his  God.  The  best  man  I  ever  knew." 

Amidst  our  friend's  rough  and  occasionally  irreverent 
talk  there  was  a  trace  of  wide  and  even  deep  reading,  and 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  an  upright  and  a  good  man.  To 
add  an  interest  and  a  respect,  which  we  had  not  always 
felt  towards  him,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  his 
good-bye  to  the  ship.  In  the  sunny  harbour  as  we  leant 
over  the  bulwarks  for  our  adieus,  looking  at  his  hard, 
clever  face,  and  recalling  his  anecdotes,  general  behaviour, 
and  rasping  voice,  we  were  not  altogether  sorry  to  see  him 
go,  for  amid  his  hard  materialism  and  bitter  scorn  there 
had  been  signs  of  a  gentler  nature,  and  he  added  a  final 
surprise  by  replying  to  our  farewells :  — 

"  Say  not  good  night, — but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morrow." 


I 
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A   SONG   OF   THE   SEASONS. 
By  ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 

Spring  speaks : 

LAUGH  and  leap  and  dance, 
I  chaunt  thro'  my  demesne, 
And  scatter,  as  by  chance, 

The  magic  gems  of  green. 
But  when  the  cowslip  doth  perfume 
The  woodland  paths,  I  then  assume 
A  countenance  serene. 

Summer  speaks : 

With  jocund  revelling 

In  golden  courts  I  reign; 
About  the  land  I  fling 

The  gleaming  yellow  grain. 
The  great  sun  laughs  approvingly, 
And  vine-leaves  clustering  lovingly 

Do  twine  an  emerald  chain. 

Autumn  speaks  : 

My  silent  shuttle  weaves 

A  woful,  tattered  gown, 
While  sere  and  sodden  leaves 

Drift  in  the  dreary  town. 
My  trees,  deplumed,  do  mutely  weep, 
The  drowsy  sap  doth  groundward  creep 

As  evening  dews  drip  down. 

Winter  speaks  : 

In  rustling  cloak  I  stride 

Throughout  the  silent  lands; 
With  chilling  breath  I  chide, 

And  smite  with  frozen  hands. 
For  then  my  piteous  shroud  of  white 
I  spread  on  wold  and  stricken  height, 

And  naught  my  grasp  withstands. 


From  a 


THOMAS  WORTHINGTON,    OF   WYTHENSHAWE, 


THOMAS  WORTIIINGTON,   OF   NORTHENDEN. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

'T^HE  announcement  that  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
February  last,  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Northenden, 
had  passed  away  at  his  residence,  Cleveland  Lodge,  in  his 
seventy-sixth    year,    would    remind    some    of    the    senior 
members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  that  the  bearer 
of  that  name  was  once  a  familiar  figure  in  their  midst, 
especially  in  the  old  "  Mitre  "  days.      The  records  of  the 
Club    are    contained    in    many    volumes,    but    the    only 
reference  to  him  as  a  participator  in  its  proceedings  is  to 
be  found  under  a  date  in  1878,  when  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts  descriptive  of  Lincolnshire.      To 
the  summary  of  that  contribution  in  the  report  these  words 
are  appended  :  — "  In  the  conversation  which  followed  Mr. 
Thomas  Worthington  (Wythenshawe)  gave  some  interest- 
ing particulars  concerning  the  Lincolnshire  breed  of  sheep 
and  the  fine  agricultural  characteristics  of  the  county." 
This  solitary  reference  is  in  itself  characteristic  of  our 
departed   friend,   but   it    is   by   no    means   exhaustive    or 
representative  of  his  influence  among  us.     We  knew  him 
as  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Wythenshawe,  land  steward 
to  the   Squire,   and   dwelling   at   "The   Mount"   there,   a 
sturdy,  yeoman-like  son  of  the  soil,  who  brought  with  him 
into   our   Club-room   atmosphere   a   fine,   breezy,   country 
flavour,  which  was  eminently  refreshing.      Without  any 
literary  pretensions   on   his   own   part,   save   as   regarded 
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the  love  of  books,  he  liked  the  society  of  literary  men, 
and  was  a  great  conversationalist  when  that  form  of 
communication  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  Club's 
recreations.  His  talk  was  not  "of  bullocks"  only,  but  took 
a  wider  range.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  who, 
on  occasion,  would  bring  with  him  "wildings  from  the 
woods,"  and  discourse  about  them  with  affectionate 
intelligence,  and  who  vied  with  "  our  birdmaster,"  John 
Page,  in  ornithological  lore.  His  membership  lasted 
about  fourteen  years;  then  he  withdrew,  leaving  pleasant 
memories  behind  him,  and  thereafter  was  known  more 
intimately  by  some  of  us  in  that  Cheshire  homestead  where 
a  great  part  of  his  strenuous  life  was  passed. 

"The  Mount"  stands  at  a  parting  of  the  ways,  opposite 
one  of  the  lodge  gates  of  Wythenshawe  Park,  whose 
bordering  plantations  stretch  widely  on  either  side,  giving 
the  roadway  there  a  woodland  aspect.  "  The  Mount "  has 
its  own  bordering  timber,  with  a  rustic  seat  hospitably 
placed  under  a  sheltering  tree,  where  the  tired  wayfarer 
may  find  rest  or  shade.  I  have  often  thought  that  "  The 
Mount,"  if  she  had  seen  it,  would  have  attracted  George 
Eliot's  eye,  with  its  old  ivy-covered  house,  withdrawn  from 
the  road  across  an  intervening  space  of  smooth-turfed, 
inward-curving  lawn,  its  fair  fine  gardens,  floral  and 
vegetable,  its  orchard  spaces,  and  its  shrubberies,  familiarly 
blending,  in  an  unfenced  way,  with  the  outbuildings  and 
the  spacious  woodyard,  with  fallen  timber  lying  about  it. 
The  house  in  its  interior  was  bright  and  home-like,  with 
dwelling-rooms,  and  offices  devoted  to  farm  and  estate 
purposes,  opening  out  to  right  or  left.  Within  and 
without  it  gave  to  the  town-dweller  the  impression  of  a 
home — 

With  all  things  in  order  stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 
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If  on  some  holiday  or  time  of  convenient  leisure  in 
spring,  summer  or  autumn  you  had  passed  through  the 
wicket  gate  of  the  garden,  to  find  yourself  in  company 
with  the  occupier,  you  would  not  have  been  slow  to 
discover  how  markedly  the  sweet  environment  bore  the 
impress  of  his  personality.  Apart  from  certain  permanent 
features,  he  had  in  a  sense  made  it  all.  If  ever  a  man 
loved  nature  Thomas  Worthington  did,  and  to  live  in  close 
relationship  with  it  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his 
existence.  You  could  not  call  his  garden  "  careless- 
ordered,"  and  yet  there  was  an  absence  throughout  of 
constrained,  prim  formality  or  anything  artificial.  It  was 
without  affectation,  homely,  and  adorned  for  the  most 
part  with  flowers  which  are  usually  described  as  old- 
fashioned.  He  possessed  a  wide  botanical  knowledge,  but 
he  was  not  a  botanist  merely,  but  rather  one  who  loved 
plants  and  flowers  for  their  own  sakes.  He  would  pass 
them  in  review,  calling  them  all  by  their  names,  but  in 
his  talk  about  them  you  had  the  consciousness  of  an  under- 
current of  very  tender  regard.  The  daffodil  was  one  of 
his  favourites,  and  in  springtime  you  would  see  a  broad 
space  bright  with  the  gold  of  them,  choice  of  their  kind, 
but  single  in  form;  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  any 
double  ones  in  his  garden,  for  he  had  an  objection  to 
cultivations  of  that  kind,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  had 
all  roses  retain  their  primitive  forms,  which  perhaps 
accounted  for  the  fondness  he  displayed  for  the  Hose  of 
Sharon.  I  have  said  that  there  was  nothing  artificial  in 
his  gardening,  but  an  exception  might  be  made  in  view 
of  a  piece  of  rockwork  constructed  in  a  favoured  corner, 
near  the  rose-entwined  doorway,  for  the  special  reception 
and  nurture  of  rare  ferns  and  Alpine  plants,  about  which 
he  would  linger  long,  discoursing  about  them  with  an 
affectionate  familiarity,  as  of  children  in  a  nursery. 
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Above  these,  lifting  itself  loftily  on  a  wall-ledge,  was  a 
fine  yucca,  whose  flowering  was  a  much-looked-for  and 
important  event  in  the  calendar.  As  a  horticulturist  he 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  growth  and  nurture  of 
fruit  trees,  and  of  choice  to  those  of  the  apple  kind, 
adopting  methods  of  his  own  in  wonderfully  successful 
ways;  so  would  he  in  the  autumn  time,  when  the  season 
had  been  favourable,  point  with  pride  to  the  goodly-sized 
fruit  with  which  their  boughs  were  laden.  If,  sitting 
with  him  under  the  trees  that  bordered  his  smooth-turfed 
lawn — on  some  summer  afternoon  when  the  bees  were 
murmuring  overhead  in  the  limes — the  talk  should  turn 
upon  the  country  life  outside  his  garden,  the  listener 
would  not  be  slow  to  discover  what  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  he  possessed,  and  of  woodcraft,  and 
the  life  of  the  fields  generally,  conveyed  with  many  shrewd 
observations  on  men  and  things,  and  accompanied  often 
with  a  wise  smile  that 

Seem'd  half-within  and  half-without, 
And  full  of  dealings  with  the  world. 

He  had  a  decided  turn  for  folk-lore  and  local  topography, 
was  learned  in  his  disquisitions  on  the  origins  of  place- 
names,  and  knew  the  history  of  his  own  neighbourhood 
thoroughly,  one  of  his  pet  projects  being  the  writing  of 
a  chronicle  of  it,  by  some  sympathetic  scribe,  under  his 
own  personal  guidance  and  supervision.  Among  the  fields, 
with  farmhouses  scattered  picturesquely  about  them, 
lying  within  the  estate  with  which  he  was  associated,  are 
many  pleasuance  paths  and  shy  retreats,  where  the  present 
writer  has  often  loitered.  Regarding  these  he  had  much 
to  tell  that  was  peculiarly  interesting,  to  one  listener  at 
least,  who  liked  to  hear  him  talk,  among  other  things, 
about  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  moated  grange,  the  old  hall  on 
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the  upland  slope,  or  the  green,  deserted  lane  with  the 
ghost-haunted  pool  in  it.  He  knew  the  flora  of  the  district 
intimately,  and  could  tell  you  where  it  was  best  to  seek  for 
early  white  violets,  cowslips  and  primroses. 

He  was  cast  in  a  strong  mould,  and  in  his  strength  he 

went  about 

Rejoicing  in  the  joy 
Of  beautiful,  and  well-created  things; 

but  rheumatism  got  hold  of  him  and  wrecked  him  so  far 
physically  that  there  was  no  more  movement  for  him  about 
his  garden  save  in  a  wheeled  chair,  but  his  outlook  on 
nature  and  life  seemed  to  suft'er  little  change.  Then,  too, 
there  came  a  time,  some  years  ago,  when  he  had  to  resign 
his  stewardship  and  exchange  the  old  house  he  loved  so 
well  for  another  not  far  away,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
Here,  too,  he  had  a  fair  garden,  and  it  was  in  the  green- 
house there  that  I  last  sat  with  him  and  heard  him  talk 
in  his  old  buoyant,  informing  way,  with  the  tall,  full- 
flowering  fuschias  drooping  about  him  and  the  air  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  heliotrope. 


THE  LOVE  STOEY  OF  SAINT  BERTRAM. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

CAINT  BERTRAM,  though  one  of  the  most  dim  and 
legendary  in  the  long  roll  of  English  Saints,  had 
evidently  an  intimate  connection  with  that  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  which  stands — a  grey  relic  of  antiquity,  modest 
but  beautiful — in  front  of  the  modern  and  more  imposing 
Ham  Hall.  In  the  Church  there  is  a  great  slab,  six  feet 
six  inches  long,  and  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  which  covers 
the  remains  of  the  Saint ;  and  above  it  is  a  shrine  or  hollow 
altar-tomb  of  later  date  pierced  by  quatrefoils  at  the  sides 
and  ends.  These  apertures  are  curiously  worn,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  pilgrims  in  great  numbers  crept  through 
them  in  order  that  they  might  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
broad  stone  which  lay  more  immediately  above  the  actual 
remains  of  the  Saint.  In  the  Church  also  there  is  a  Font 
of  great  antiquity,  on  which  there  are,  sculptured  in  a  rude 
and  yet  intelligible  manner,  certain  figures  which  are  said 
to  represent  the  central  incident  in  the  Legend  of  Saint 
Bertram.  In  the  churchyard  are  two  monolith  crosses 
whose  great  age  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  peculiar 
decoration  known  as  "basket-work." 

These  may  or  may  not  have  been  connected  with 
Bertram,  but  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hall,  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Church,  and  standing  between  the  river  and 
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the  rising  woodland,  is  a  huge  monolith,  with  signs  of 
sculpture  still  showing,  which  has  always  been  known  as 
"  Bertram's  Pillar,"  and  which  probably  marks  the  site  of 
his  Hermitage.  On  the  prominent  hill  called  Bunster, 
which  encloses  the  "  Happy  Valley  "  on  the  side  nearest  to 
Dovedale,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  Saint  Bertram's  Well, 
and  an  ash  tree  of  a  peculiar  kind  known  as  "  Saint 
Bertram's  Ash." 

Although  he  must  have  been  a  person  of  considerable 
reputation  the  record  of  him  which  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  various  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  is  singularly  scanty  and 
confused.  He  probably  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Seventh  Century  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Guthlac, 
who  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Mercia,  but  who  fled 
from  the  turbulent  world  to  a  holy  retirement  at  Crowland 
or  Croyland,  and  over  whose  tomb  there  arose  a  stately 
Abbey  in  but  a  few  years  after  his  death. 

Bertram  is  probably  identical  with  a  Saint  who  is  con- 
nected with  Peakland,  and  variously  known  as  Bartellin, 
Bettelin  and  Beccelin.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Prince  or 
King  of  Stafford,  then  known  as  Bethney  or  Bethnei. 
Tradition  speaks  of  him  as  a  youth  beautiful  in  person, 
and  accomplished  alike  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
Wearied,  however,  with  the  course  of  his  life  at  his  father's 
court  he  departed  secretly,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of 
adventure.  Wandering  alone  westward  he  took  ship  at 
Chester  for  Ireland.  It  may  be  that  the  fame  of  the  Irish 
Saints  led  him  thither  and  that  their  teaching  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  future  sanctity  of  his  life;  but  as  so 
often  happens  in  the  old  romances — and  in  the  new  ones 
too — Love  stepped  in  and  claimed  pre-eminence.  For 
many  months  he  journeyed  among  the  desolate  hills  and 
shadowy  loughs  of  Ireland,  and  coming  at  last,  at  nightfall, 
upon  a  grey  and  many-turretted  castle,  half  hidden  among 
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rocks  and  foliage,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  a  wild  gorge 
leading  down  to  the  sea,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
begged  hospitality.  The  beauty  of  his  person  and  his 
courtly  manners  secured  him  a  welcome.  He  found  the 
tenants  of  the  stronghold  were  an  aged  Chieftain  with  his 
young  daughter  and  three  brothers.  As  the  winter  was 
approaching  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  with  them 
for  awhile  and  share  in  their  days  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  their  nights  of  song  and  story.  Ere  long  he  felt  that 
a  tender  feeling  was  growing  up  between  himself  and 
Eileen,  the  daughter.  When  their  eyes  met  they  each 
trembled  and  turned  aside,  love  and  fear  fighting  for  the 
mastery. 

He  tried  to  tear  himself  away,  but  their  persuasion — un- 
suspicious of  the  truth — and  the  tyranny  of  his  own 
passion  were  too  strong  for  him.  Without  a  word  spoken 
each  became  aware  that  true  love  had,  by  each,  been  given 
and  taken.  And  so,  in  this  wise,  interpreting  the  uncouth 
sculptured  legend  on  the  font  in  Ham  Church,  the  old 
story  may  be  told. 

When  Bertram  spoke  of  marriage,  sitting  with  the 
Princess — for  so  they  called  her — in  a  dim  corner  of  the 
great  hall,  when  twilight  was  falling  over  the  glen,  Eileen's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  fingers  trembled  among  the 
strings  of  a  rude  viol  which  she  had  been  playing  to 
conceal  the  import  of  their  speech.  "  My  father,"  she 
whispered,  "will  never  consent,  now  that  my  mother  is 
dead,  that  I  should  leave  the  Castle  so  long  as  he  lives,  and 
if  my  brothers  knew  that  you  wished  to  take  me  away  they 
would  rise  up — the  three  of  them  together — and  kill  you; 
and  then  my  heart  would  be  broken."  So  after  that  they 
waited,  now  having  great  joy  in  each  other's  company,  and 
now  being  overwhelmed  with  sorrow ;  but  both  the  gladness 
and  the  weeping  must  needs  be  hidden  from  those  about 
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them.  Sometimes  in  the  twilight  hours  she  would  sing 
for  her  lover  so  softly  that  she  could  not  be  heard  by  the 
others,  and  then  Bertram  would  take  the  viol  and  sing  in 
return  with  some  such  simple  snatches  of  song  as  this :  — 


Sing  low,  my  queen. 

In  whispered  words  that  are  half  silences, 
My  sweet  Eileen, 

Sing  low, 

Thine  eyes  will  tell  me  what  mine  ear  may  miss, 
And  all  a  lover  needs  to  know; 
Sing  low. 
Eileen. 


Only  one  grey,  old  nurse  knew  of  their  secret,  and  to  her 
little  bower  Eileen  would  run  when  grief  overcame  her, 
and,  clinging  round  the  old  woman's  neck,  would  let  her 
tears  run  freely,  and  try  to  still  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

But  when  the  first  signs  of  spring  were  seen  in  the 
greening  woods,  and  St.  Patrick's  trefoil  with  its  white 
and  lilac  chalice  began  to  bloom,  and  the  streams  flashed 
in  sunlight  as  they  went  leaping  down  to  the  sea,  the  great 
desire  of  their  hearts  rose  up  and  would  not  be  quieted. 

So,  having  resolved  upon  flight,  they  confided  their 
intention  to  the  nurse,  and,  with  her  carefully  concealed 
assistance,  left  the  Castle  at  midnight.  They  did  not  take 
to  the  woods — through  which  there  were  many  paths — 
being  sure  that  in  that  direction  they  would  be  followed, 
but  ran  down  the  untrodden  glen  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
and  so  on  to  the  rocky  shore.  There  they  knew  they  would 
find  an  old  black  curragh  used  in  the  fishing.  In  this  frail 
boat  they  put  out  to  sea.  At  no  great  distance  there  lay  a 
small  island  densely  covered  with  the  silver  birch,  and  in 
the  summer  time,  with  a  great  undergrowth  of  the  royal 
fern,  whose  stems  would  rise  to  a  hight  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.  Here  they  thought  they  might  safely  hide  till  the 
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search  for  them  was  over.  Although  the  night  had  seemed 
calm  on  the  land — so  still,  indeed,  that  every  slightest 
sound  reached  their  ears  and  terrified  them — on  the  sea 
there  was  a  rising  wind.  Bertram  knew  how  to  manage 
the  uncertain  and  dangerous  curragh,  but  he  could  not 
keep  the  waves  from  sometimes  sweeping  over  them. 
Large  and  black  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  they  rose  around, 
leaping  like  monstrous  things  one  over  the  other  as 
though  they  were  ravening  for  their  prey.  And,  worse 
still,  far  off  in  front  of  them  they  reared  up  out  of  the 
darkness  like  sheeted  ghosts  with  beckoning  hands  and 
white  hair  that  streamed  in  the  blast.  Eileen  was  brave 
enough  and  had  often  joined  in  the  perils  of  the  chase 
with  her  brothers,  but  she  was  easily  overcome  by  super- 
natural terrors,  and  with  a  piercing  shriek  she  threw  her- 
self upon  Bertram  and  besought  him  to  return. 

Knowing  that  there  was  real  danger  and  that  the  curragh 
could  not  be  depended  upon  in  such  a  sea  as  was  running 
before  them,  he  pulled  back  for  the  land,  but  wide  of  the 
glen's  mouth.  When,  with  much  difficulty  he  had  got 
Eileen,  faint  and  helpless,  safely  ashore,  they  were  startled 
by  a  low  whine  coming  from  among  the  rocks.  It  was 
Eileen's  faithful  hound  which  had  discovered  their 
departure  and  tracked  their  footsteps.  In  vain  they  sought 
to  drive  him  back,  but  then  recognising  that  he  would 
surely  follow  them  again,  and  lead  to  their  capture,  they 
allowed  him  to  accompany  them,  and  not  without  pleasure 
at  the  thought  of  his  companionship.  Leaving  the  curragh 
to  float  out  to  sea  they  hastily  began  their  journey,  for 
already  the  faint  light  of  dawn  began  to  show  over  the 
mountain  tops. 

For  many  weary  days  they  pursued  the  meandering  line 
of  the  lonely  coast,  walking  by  night  and  hiding  in  the 
caves  when  daylight  warned  them  to  desist. 
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At  length  they  reached  a  point  where  the  inaccessible 
cliffs  fell  away  and  disclosed  a  fertile  valley  running 
inland.  Here,  as  Bertram  knew  there  stood  a  noble 
Abbey — for  he  had  rested  there  in  his  wandering, — and  on 
the  shore  a  little  chapel  and  a  hermitage,  where  an  aged 
brother  from  the  Abbey  dwelt  alone,  saying  mass  daily 
and  offering  prayers  at  midnight,  at  cockcrow,  and  at 
nightfall,  for  those  in  danger  on  the  sea.  To  this  old  man 
Bertram  told  his  piteous  story  of  peril  and  hardship,  and 
both  he  and  Eileen  with  prayers  and  tears  besought  him 
to  give  them  marriage  after  the  Irish  ritual;  and  this  he 
did,  the  holy  Abbot  consenting. 

Here  they  remained  for  a  long  time,  nourishing  their 
hearts  with  love  most  tenderly,  and  forecasting  the 
happiness  in  store  for  them,  with  great  peace  and  joy. 
They  did  not  venture  far  from  the  Hermitage,  so  that  they 
might  quickly  hide  themselves  if  any  approached. 

Then  when  it  began  to  go  about  the  country  that  the 
English  prince,  Eileen,  and  the  faithful  dog  were 
all  drowned,  the  curragh  having  been  found  broken 
and  overturned  far  out  to  sea,  Bertram  was  emboldened, 
and  having  a  great  longing  to  take  his  beautiful  dark- 
haired  Princess  to  his  father's  court,  they  went  forth, 
stealthily  at  first,  and  made  for  the  nearest  port,  taking 
ship  from  thence  to  Chester.  At  Chester  they  got  them- 
selves horses  and  rode  straight  to  the  South-east  towards 
Bethnei. 

Now  the  country  through  which  they  had  to  pass  was  at 
that  time  a  vast,  waste  wilderness,  in  which  were  many 
quaking  bogs  and  shaggy  woods,  with  few  paths  and  fewer 
roads.  Also  there  were  broad  rivers  unbridged,  which 
must  needs  be  forded.  So  they  went  warily,  finding  such 
rest  and  food  as  they  could  in  forest-lodges  and  miners' 
huts,  but  keeping  clear  of  castles  and  great  houses,  for 
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there  was  much  strife  among  the  under-lords  of  the 
country,  and  no  man  knew  whether  he  should  come 
suddenly  upon  his  enemy  or  his  friend.  Yet  they  were 
ever  joyful  because  of  their  great  love,  and  sang  on  their 
way  as  merrily  as  the  little  birds  in  the  bushes.  And  so  it 
chanced  that  on  one  day,  as  it  fell  towards  evening,  they 
found  themselves  in  a  narrow  glade,  very  green  and  beauti- 
ful to  go  upon,  with  sunlight  streaming  in  at  the  farther 
end,  but  at  each  side  were  gloomy  woods  entangled  and 
impenetrable.  And  while  they  rode,  gently  enough,  Eileen 
cried  out  in  sudden  pain  and  swerved  upon  her  horse,  so 
that  Bertram  had  much  ado  to  save  her  from  falling,  and 
the  hound  also  leaped  up  to  her  saddle  as  if  he  too  would 
have  helped  to  save  his  dear  mistress.  Then  Bertram  look- 
ing into  her  face  saw  that  it  was  white  with  anguish,  and 
she  whispered  into  his  ear  that  her  time  was  come,  and 
that  he  must  lift  her  down  from  the  horse.  So  he  laid  her 
tenderly  upon  the  sward,  and  made  a  bed  of  leaves  and 
rushes,  and  set  her  upon  it  with  her  head  pillowed  against 
the  mossy  bole  of  a  great  elm,  and  wound  his  riding  cloak 
about  her  feet.  Then  he  rode  back  in  great  haste  (having 
kissed  her  on  the  mouth  before  he  mounted),  hoping  that 
he  would  find  some  poor  woman  to  help  them  in  their 
calamity. 

And  as  he  turned  to  cast  a  smile  to  his  dear  love  he  saw 
the  hound  following  him,  and  at  first  he  would  have  sent 
him  back,  but  afterward  he  said  to  himself,  "Nay,  but 
surely  the  good  dog  will  scent  a  human  habitation  sooner 
than  I,"  for  there  was  none  such  to  be  seen,  nor 
had  been  for  many  a  mile.  And  so  it  was,  for  the  hound 
suddenly  broke  through  a  dense  thicket,  and  Bertram 
following  on  foot,  they  came  upon  a  little  hollow,  and  by  a 
stream  a  rude  hut  of  logs  and  turf  in  which  dwelt  a  lone 
woman,  old,  ill-favoured,  and  shrewd  of  tongue,  but  with  a 
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quick  wit  showing  in  her  eyes.  And  when  she  heard 
Bertram's  story  and  his  promise  of  reward  she  followed 
him  swiftly  into  the  green  glade ;  and  there  he  took  her  up 
and  set  her  on  his  horse  behind  him,  and  they  made  great 
speed,  for  Bertram's  heart  yearned  towards  his  love  in  her 
sore  strait.  And  as  they  ran  they  heard  a  dreadful  howling- 
in  the  wood  on  their  left-hand,  and  at  this  time  the  hound 
sprang  into  the  air  and  went  forward  as  an  arrow  would 
fly  from  the  bow,  and  Bertram's  spirit  sank  within  him  for 
he  feared  some  terrible  mischance.  Then  they  heard  the 
hound  baying  in  a  doleful  fashion,  and  when  they  came  to 
the  place  where  the  bed  was  made  under  the  mossy  elm, 
they  saw  nothing  but  a  great  pool  of  blood;  and  a  mist 
swam  before  Bertram's  eyes  so  that  he  stumbled  in  coming 
down  from  his  horse  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  there 
upon  his  face  moaning  piteously  and  clawing  the  earth 
with  his  fingers.  But  when  he  heard  the  hound  baying 
again,  he  started  to  his  feet  and  followed  the  sound.  And 
when  he  entered  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood — Ah,  woeful 
sight ! — he  came  upon  the  dismembered  relics  of  his  dear 
Eileen  and  her  new-born  babe,  and  saw  in  front  of  him  a 
great  pack  of  wolves,  who,  leaving  their  first  prey  had 
turned  upon  Eileen's  horse,  which  was  a  white  palfrey. 
Then  Bertram,  mad  with  grief  and  rage,  caught  up  from 
the  ground  a  huge  fallen  branch  of  oak  and  dealt  such 
fierce  blows  upon  the  wolves  that  they  let  go  the  wounded 
palfrey  and  fled,  but  some  of  them  were  overtaken  and 
made  an  end  of,  being  either  brained  by  the  furious  strokes 
of  Bertram's  club,  or  taken  at  the  throat  by  the  hound. 

And  now  was  Bertram's  grief  greater  than  ever,  as  he 
walked  back  slowly  through  the  dark  wood  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  leading  the  palfrey,  and  the  hound 
following,  to  the  place  of  dreadful  carnage.  Then,  as  the 
dusk  was  coming  on,  he  bade  the  woman  hasten  to  her  hut 
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and  bring  what  she  could  find  for  cere-cloths,  and  also 
some  strong  man  to  help  in  digging  a  seemly  grave.  And 
she  answered  that  she  had  store  of  linen  in  a  press  which 
was  intended  for  her  own  burial,  and  she  would  fetch  some 
of  that;  and  as  for  a  grave-digger,  there  was  her  brother 
who  lived  hard  by.  He  was  a  dwarf  but  stronger  in  the 
arms  than  any  two  men  and  would  make  a  beautiful  grave. 

Then  Bertram  told  her  to  begone  quickly  while  there 
was  yet  some  daylight.  And  in  a  short  space  of  time 
she  returned  with  many  fair  sheets  and  napkins  of  fine 
linen ;  and  with  her  came  the  dwarf,  huge  and  misshapen, 
but  standing  no  higher  than  to  Bertram's  thigh,  and  with 
a  face  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  burning  wood,  and  dark 
hair  which  hung  in  elfish  coils  about  his  mouth  and  down 
to  his  neck. 

Then  Bertram  bade  the  woman  gather  reverently  to- 
gether the  poor  remains  and  fold  them  in  one  fair  sheet, 
that  mother  and  child  might  not  be  divided,  and  lay  with 
them  some  sweet  herbs  which  grew  near  in  the  wood.  In 
the  meantime  he  and  the  dwarf  dug  a  grave  both  wide  and 
deep  beneath  the  great  elm  where  Eileen  had  been  first 
laid  down,  and  Bertram  descended  into  the  grave  and  laid 
a  green  bough  at  the  bottom  and  bestowed  the  remains 
thereon,  and  another  bough  above  them ;  and  then  the  two 
men  sorrowfully  filled  in  the  earth  while  the  woman  wailed 
some  wild  dirge  of  the  country  side. 

Then,  it  being  by  this  time  quite  dark,  Bertram  sent  the 
dwarf  and  his  sister  away  to  their  homes,  but  he  himself, 
he  said,  would  watch  by  the  grave  all  night,  lest  the  wolves 
should  return;  and  having  tied  the  palfrey  to  a  tree  and 
washed  its  wounds  with  water,  he  sat  down  for  his  sad 
vigil  with  the  hound  by  his  side.  Once  in  the  moonlight 
he  saw  the  head  of  a  wolf,  with  glaring  eyes,  protrude  from 
the  blackness  of  the  forest,  and  knew  that  there  were  others 
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behind  it,  but  when  the  hound  bayed  he  heard  them  retreat 
with  a  crashing  noise,  and  saw  them  no  more. 

The  next  morning  at  the  first  break  of  dawn  the  woman 
returned,  and  with  other  helpers  they  procured  a  broad 
and  heavy  slab  of  stone,  and  set  it  upon  the  grave,  and  put 
round  it  a  strong  fence  of  stakes,  wattled  as  if  for  the 
building  of  a  house;  and  during  many  days  Bertram  had 
made — and  chiefly  with  his  own  hands — a  great  Cross  of 
wood,  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  set  it  firmly  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  so  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  And  on 
the  Cross  he  carved  rude  symbols  of  the  Christian  Faith; 
and  this  he  did  not  only  to  show  that  she  who  lay  beneatli 
was  a  follower  of  the  Cross,  but  also  as  a  protest  against 
the  heathen  worship  which  still  lingered  in  the  land. 

And  when  all  was  finished  he  had  an  inscription  put 
upon  the  Cross  which  in  our  modern  tongue  would  run 
thus : — 

This  is  the  Grave 

of 

Eileen  of  Ireland, 
And  her  new-born  Babe 
Who  were  cruelly  done  to  death  by  Wolves. 

In  memory  of  my  Wife  and  child 

I  Bertram  of  Bethnei 

Have  set  up  this  Cross, 

And  am  now  by  Holy  Vows 

God's  Servant  for  ever. 


And  when  Bertram  had  mourned  for  his  wife  many  days, 
he  set  forth  again  on  his  journey  to  Bethnei,  riding  upon 
his  own  horse,  leading  the  palfrey  by  his  side,  and  the 
faithful  hound  following.  And  when  he  came  to  his 
father's  court  his  kindred  received  him  with  great  joy  as 
one  brought  from  the  dead;  but  when  they  saw  that  1-e 
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was  wearing  the  habit  of  an  Anchorite — for  he  had  already 
put  on  that  apparel — they  wondered  greatly.  And  after 
he  had  told  them  his  sorrowful  story  their  grief  was  as 
great  as  their  joy  had  been  before. 

Then  when  he  begged  them  to  lead  him  to  his  father 
they  were  silent  fearing  to  increase  the  weight  of  his 
singular  affliction ;  but,  he  suspecting  that  they  were  hold- 
ing back  some  evil  tidings,  cried  out  that  he  might  be  told 
all,  whether  it  might  be  for  weal  or  for  woe.  Then  an 
aged  man,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Court,  bowed  his  head, 
and  with  many  hesitating  words,  made  known  to  him  that 
the  King  his  father  was  dead,  having  been  slain,  at  the 
very  moment  of  victory,  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Heathen, 
and  that  the  people  when  they  knew  of  his  safe  return 
would  most  surely  acclaim  him  as  their  future  King.  But 
Bertram  answered :  "  It  cannot  be,  I  am  dedicated  and  set 
apart  by  many  solemn  vows  to  a  religious  and  solitary  life. 
I  have  left  the  world  behind  me,  and  no  earthly  power  can 
lead  me  back.  Let  my  younger  brother  reign  in  my  stead, 
and  God  be  with  him." 


Then  when  Bertram  had  mourned  for  his  father  seven 
days,  he  set  out  at  night  so  that  the  people  might  not 
importune  him  to  be  their  King,  and  taking  with  him  only 
the  palfrey  and  the  hound  for  his  dear  wife's  sake,  he 
passed  unseen  into  the  secluded  and  mountainous  region 
of  Peakland;  and  in  a  wooded  valley  where  two  crystal 
rivers  break  out  of  the  solid  ground  he  made  himself  a 
Hermitage,  and  there  with  no  companions  but  the  horse 
and  the  hound  (so  long  as  they  lived),  and  the  birds  and 
all  timid  forest  creatures  who  fed  upon  the  crumbs  which 
fell  from  his  scanty  board,  he  kept  his  solitude  until  men 
knew  not  how  old  he  was.  And  when  at  last  he  died  they 
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laid  him  in  a  quiet  burial  place  beside  the  river,  where 
there  was,  as  yet,  no  church  but  only  a  Friar's  Preaching 
Cross.  But  afterwards,  when  his  great  sanctity  and  the 
sad  story  of  his  life  became  known,  they  built  a  church 
round  his  grave ;  and  in  later  years  they  put  a  shrine  above 
the  grave,  to  which  many  pilgrims  came.  And  they  called 
the  Church  "The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  because 
Saint  Bertram  died  on  "Holy  Cross  Day,"  the  9th  of 
September. 


And  still  the  two  pellucid  rivers  rise  from  the  earth  as 
they  did  in  Bertram's  day;  and  still  the  old  grey  Church 
covers  his  grave  and  his  shrine  and  the  Font,  which  :n 
rudest  outline  seems  to  shadow  forth  some  such  story  of 
human  sorrow  and  religious  devotion  as  that  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  in  these  pages. 


RICHARD    CRASHAW. 
By  WILLIAM  C.  HALL. 

Poet  and  Saint !  to  thee  alone  are  given 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven, 

The  hard  and  rarest  union  which  can  be 

Next  that  of  godhead  with  humanity. 

Long  did  the  Muses  banisht  slaves  abide, 

And  built  vain  pyramids  to  mortal  pride ; 

Like  Moses,  thou  (though  spells  and  charms  withstand), 

Hast  brought  them  nobly  home  back  to  their  Holy  Land  . 

Thy  spotless  Muse,  like  Mary,  did  contain 

The  boundless  godhead ;  she  did  well  disdain 

That  her  eternal  verse  employed  should  be 

On  a  less  subject  than  eternity  .  .  . 

How  well  (blest  Swan)  did  Fate  contrive  thy  death, 

And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 

In  thy  great  Mistress'  Arms  ?     Thou  most  divine 

And  richest  offering  of  Loretto's  shrine. 

Where,  like  some  holy  sacrifice  t'  expire, 

A  fever  burns  thee,  and  Love  lights  the  fire. 

Angels  (they  say)  brought  the  famed  chapel  there, 

And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  air ; 

'Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thee  there ;  and  they, 

And  thou,  their  charge,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  my  Mother -Church,  if  I  consent 

That  Angels  lead  him  when  from  thee  he  went  ; 

For  even  in  error,  sure  no  danger  is, 

When  joined  with  so  much  piety  as  his  .  .  . 

His  Faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 

Be  wrong,  his  life,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right  .  .  . 
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Hail,  Bard  triumphant,  and  some  care  bestow 

On  us,  the  Poets  militant  below  .  .  . 

I  ask  but  half  thy  mighty  spirit  for  me: 

And  when  my  Muse  soars  with  so  strong  a  wing, 

'Twill  learn  of  things  divine,  and  first  of  thee  to  sing. 

T  EXTRACT  so  much  from  Cowley's  lines  "On  the 
Death  of  Mr.  Crashaw"  because  they  form  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  eloquent  laudatory  poems  in  our  literature, 
and  are  a  eulogy  most  sincerely  uttered  and  most  distinctly 
merited.  Were  I  treating  of  Cowley  himself,  I  should 
have  to  refer  to  them,  and  perhaps  with  some  detail  to 
describe  them,  as  indicating  the  height  on  the  mount  to 
which  he  might  have  attained,  had  he  given  his  soul  of 
fancy  a  lighter  freight  of  words  and  a  more  incumbent 
burden  of  passion.  But  here  there  is  passion  enough.  It 
is  measured  as  it  issues  from  the  heart,  tenuous  for  its 
intensity,  and — to  fall  from  a  figure — beautiful  for  its  pain. 
What  more  shall  be  said  than  that  this  is  the  threnody 
of  a  friend  ?  But,  over  and  above  the  dirge  of  friendship 
mourning,  there  is  the  lyric,  the  light  suggestiveness  that 
leads  us  back  to  life,  to  the  man,  the  singer  and  the  saint. 

We  live  in  times  of  multitudinous  revivals,  religious, 
political,  literary,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  delight  to  many 
that  our  renascence  of  literature  touches  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  calls  from  their  neglected  nests  the  singing- 
birds  of  a  fretful  period,  who  had  songs  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  We  have  begun  to  turn  to  them  with  interest 
and  expectancy;  and  so  far  we  have  not  encountered 
disappointment.  In  distinction  from  their  mannerisms, 
whims,  artificialities,  their  jests  and  jousts  of  verse,  we 
have  discovered  gold  in  their  ore;  but  much  remains. 
There  are  songs  yet  to  hear  and  singing  yet  to  reverence. 

Of  those  poets  who  have  lain  buried  these  many 
generations,  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  the  world's  neglect, 
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surely  Richard  Crashaw  is  one.  Surely;  but  this  is  the 
thesis  I  have  to  defend.  I  note,  however,  that  by  cultured 
Catholics  he  has  been  steadily  held  in  affection;  but  the 
larger  world  is  Protestant,  even  tyrannically  so,  and  it  is 
only  now  that  he  is  again  coming  to  his  own,  the  poet's 
own,  which  is  something,  a  realm,  far  removed  from  the 
prejudices  of  traditional  creeds  and  the  ironies  of  religious 
predilections.  We  have  no  choice  in  the  aitertime ;  the 
poet  persists,  because  he  is  soul,  and  not  merely  voice. 
But  I  want  here  to  recognise  three  facts  which  deserve, 
or  will  deserve,  mention  in  what  I  believe  is  the  gathering 
appreciation  of  Crashaw — •(!)  the  labours  of  Dr.  Grosart, 
not  as  his  critic  or  interpreter,  but  as  his  editor;  (2)  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Tutin,  which  has  never  yet  had  its  proper 
word  of  praise;  and  (3)  the  recent  edition  issued  from  the 
Cambridge  Press— in  humorous  vein  I  may  say,  like 
another  treatise  on  the  Hexateuch ;  or  like,  to  the  dry,  clear 
palate  of  the  bibliophile,  the  delectable,  sharp  caviare  of  a 
first  edition.  These  have  been,  and  will  be,  influential  in 
the  cultivation  of  our  regard  for  one  who  "  flames  to 
heaven  .  .  .  divine  in  music  and  in  passion,"  and  throws 
across  our  path  more  than  a  feeble  and  transient  flash  of 
light. 

Richard  Crashaw,  the  only  child  of  the  Rev.  William 
Crashaw,  B.D.,  by  his  first  wife,  was  born  in  London  in 
or  about  the  year  1613.  His  father  was  a  Puritan  of 
uncompromising  opinions  and  vigorous,  if  not  violent, 
convictions;  a.  circumstance  which  requires  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  as  the  brief  details  of  his  life  are 
considered.  Although  he  was  only  about  thirteen  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  we  have  no  biographical 
record  of  him  to  this  time  of  any  consequence,  sufficient 
may  be  gathered  from  the  account  which  Dr.  Grosart  has 
furnished  of  his  father  to  lead  us  to  a  first  understanding 
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of  his   revolt   from   Protestantism — a   remark   here   made 
which   may   save   us  from   a  long  discussion  later.      His 
primary  education  was  received  at  Charterhouse,  which  he 
entered  on  the  nomination  of  Sir  Henry  Yelverton  and 
Sir  Randolph  Crewe.     To  Robert  Brook,  a  master  there, 
he   makes   complimentary   references   in   his   early   Latin 
poems,  liberally  acknowledging  the  obligations  in  which 
he  felt  himself  bound.    On  July  6th,  1631,  he  was  admitted 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a  scholar  on 
March    26th    of    the    following    year.      Here    he    rapidly 
attained  to  proficiency  in  the  classical  languages,  a  partial 
proof  of  which  we  have  in  the  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Grosse, 
that  his  first  public  appearance  was  made  in  a  little  Latin 
anthology  prepared  in  1632  to  congratulate  Charles  I.  on 
the  preservation  of  his  health.     His  fondness  for  music  and 
drawing  has  been  noted.     I  have  found  no  evidence  of  the 
direction  which  his  love  of  music  took;  but  specimens  of 
his  draughtsmanship  left  to  us  are,  I  think,  remarkable  for 
their  conception,  scheme,  definiteness  of  pourtrayal,  and 
decisive  details ;  and  those  which  are  not  simply  quaint  are 
wonderfully  mature.     But  more  evident  than  his  academic 
and  general  distinctions  was  his  pious  life  at  the  University. 
We   read   in   the    Preface   to   Steps    to   the    Temple   that 
"  in  the  Temple  of  God,  under  his  wing,  he  led  his  life,  in 
St.   Maries   Church   neere   St.   Peters   Colledge;   there   he 
lodged  under  Tertullian's  roofe  of  Angels;  there  he  made 
his  nest  more  gladly  than  David's  Swallow  neere  the  house 
of  Grod,   where,   like   a  primitive   Saint,   he   ottered   more 
prayers  in  the  night  than  others  usually  offer  in  the  day." 
In  November,  1636,  he  migrated  to  Peterhouse,  of  which 
College  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1638  took  the  degree  of  M.A.    Among  his  University 
friends  were  William  Herrys  and  Robert  Brook,  whom  he 
made   the   subjects   of   epitaphs;    James   Staninough,    for 
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whose  memory  lie  produced  an  elegy;  Joseph  Beaumont, 
the  author  of  the  enormous  poem  entitled  Psyche,  with 
whom  he  discussed  his  poetical  projects;  and  Abraham 
Cowley.  But  probably  more  influential  than  these 
friendships,  certainly  for  the  development  of  his  religious 
temper,  was  his  intimacy  with  Nicholas  Ferrar,  whose 
community  at  Little  Gidding,  known  as  the  "  Protestant 
nunnery,"  he  frequently  visited.  To  Ferrar  we  are 
indebted  for  much,  probably  more  than  we  have  yet 
recognised,  of  what  has  come  to  us  from  George  Herbert, 
and  our  debt  in  the  case  of  Crashaw  is  certainly  co- 
extensive; speaking  generally,  and  apart,  an  interesting 
estimate  might  be  attempted  on  what  literature  and 
practical  piety  owe  to  the  settlement  at  Little  Gidding  and 
its  founder.  The  inference  is  practically  certain  that  his 
associations  with  Ferrar  and  his  friends  had  much  to  do 
with  his  entering  Holy  Orders,  and  with  his  book,  the  title, 
if  not  the  contents  of  it,  Steps  to  the  Temple.  His  life 
for  seven  years,  1636  to  1643,  while  he  is  noted  as  a 
powerful  preacher  in  the  University,  of  which  Peterhouse 
at  this  time  was  the  centre  of  High  Church  doctrine,  would 
seem  to  have  been  tolerably  equable.  But  in  the  Civil  War 
the  chapel  of  Peterhouse  was  sacked  on  December  21st, 
1643,  and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  insisted  that 
the  Fellows  should  bind  themselves  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Crashaw  and  five  others  declined,  and  were 
ejected  from  their  foundations.  That  those  whose  cause, 
on  its  religious  side  at  least,  his  father  had  vehemently 
espoused  should  thus  have  maltreated  him  must,  apart 
from  his  more  sensuously  religious  inclinations,  have  acted 
as  a  factor  and  powerful  determinant  in  his  secession 
from  Protestantism.  Consider  with  this  circumstance  the 
two  spiritual  conditions  which  Dr.  Grosart  emphasises — 
(a)  his  recluse,  shy,  meditative  life  "under  Tertullian's 
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roofe  of  angels;"  mid  (6)  his  passionately  sympathetic 
reading,  as  of  Teresa,  and  going  forth  of  his  most  spiritual 
yearnings  after  the  "  sweet  and  subtle  pain  "  and  Love's 
death  "mystical  and  high;"  and  we  have,  I  think,  an 
almost  circumspect  and  complete  explanation  of  his 
accession — in  his  case  one  cannot  call  it  a  conversion — to 
Catholicism.  To  his  patroness,  Susan  Fielding,  Countess 
of  Denbigh,  to  whom  he  "  most  humbly  presented  "  his 
Carmen  Deo  Nostro,  he  addressed  letters  urging  her  to 
take  a  like  course.  He  retired  to  France,  where,  in  Paris, 
in  1646,  he  was  found  by  his  friend  Cowley,  destitute. 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  was  then  an  exile  in  that  city. 
To  her  Cowley  introduced  him;  and  she,  in  her  turn, 
introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Palotta.  He  became  an 
attendant  or  secretary  to  Palotta,  at  what  time  we  do  not 
know,  unless  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  fact  that 
he  migrated  to  Italy  in  1648  or  1649.  In  this  capacity 
he  seems  to  have  served  with — for  his  environment — 
exceptional  integrity.  He  denounced  to  his  master  the 
irregularities  and  loose  manners  of  certain  ecclesiastics, 
and  brought  upon  himself  their  malevolence;  suspicion, 
which  hints  at  his  death  by  poison,  would  say  also  their 
maleficence.  On  April  24th,  1649,  he  was  admitted  a 
beneficiary  or  sub-canon  of  the  Basilica  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  The  rest  is  a  brief  tale  of  suffering. 
He  died  on  August  25th  of  the  same  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  ask,  before  proceeding  to  an  apprecia- 
tion and  criticism  of  his  literary  work,  to  what  extent  is 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  life  requisite  for  the 
adequate  interpretation  of  his  poems;  for  in  his  case  you 
must  get  at  the  spirit  of  the  man — the  rule,  I  know,  is 
general,  but  here  it  must  be  confirmed — or  you  cannot 
rightly  feel  the  intensity  of  his  more  passionate  pieces, 
pieces  which,  if  their  quality  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
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rest,  would  have  established  him  with  an  enduring 
reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets.  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  our  estimate  of  any  man  we  can 
dispense  with  a  single  element  of  biography.  In  human 
life  there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a  secondary  cause ; 
and  modern  logic,  making  its  splendid  cycles,  says  that 
S  is  not  P,  but  only  S,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  universe, 
and  everything  it  comprises,  is  the  universe  itself.  We  are 
reduced  and  contracted  to  a  point.  But  we  stare  from 
our  nonentity  to  a  broad  world,  and  discover  a  thousand 
things  in  isolation.  And  we  are  bound  to  be  eclectic, 
perhaps  capriciously  so,  where  we  would  withdraw  our 
minds  from  universal  abstractions  and  understand  a  few 
plain  facts.  Now,  what  we  should  call  the  external 
incidents  of  Crashaw's  life  only  very  lightly  bear  upon 
his  poetical  work,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  a  mere 
incident,  an  unconscious  efflux  and  not  a  deliberate 
element.  His  poems  were,  in  the  words  of  his  first  editor, 
"exercises  of  his  curious  invention  and  sudden  fancy, 
subservient  recreations  for  vacant  hours,  not  the  grand 
business  of  his  soul."  The  fact  we  have  to  seize  upon 
is  direct  and  immediate,  his  temperament,  particularly 
as  it  is  pious,  sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  sensuousness 
of  religious  imagery,  smoothly  wrought  for  the  fine 
delineation  of  spiritual  impression.  His  Catholicism  was 
that  of  one  who  prays  not  simply  before  the  image,  but 
in  the  presence,  of  his  favourite  saint,  and  sees,  as  in  the 
flesh,  the  pitying  Mother  of  God,  who  will  intercede  with 
the  mute  eloquence  of  her  tears.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
of  us  who  are  Protestants,  impervious  to  the  appeal  which 
ritual  makes  successfully  to  others,  to  lend  a  proper 
sympathy,  not  merely  to  its  externals,  but  to  the  spirit 
which  catches  at  and  embraces  its  suggestiveness.  We 
must  be  under  Tertullian's  roof  with  Crashaw  as  he  pours 
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his  prayers  into  the  night,  and  before  visible  altars  kneels 
not  far  from  the  invisible  throne ;  we  must  approximate 
to  his  devotion,  before  we  can  assimilate  his  song — simply 
because  his  singing  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  incidental.  And 
more,  we  must  summon  our  imagination  to  carry  us  back 
into  the  centuries  when  devotion,  of  whatever  kind,  was 
sad  for  persecution;  when  all  religion  was  in  a  strange 
land,  by  Babylon's  willowy  streams ;  when  civil  strife  was, 
as  it  is  not  now  with  us,  the  outward  and  imperfect  mark 
and  manifestation  of  the  greater  agony  of  men's  souls.  Let 
this  word,  somewhat  echoing  from  my  own  particular 
rostrum,  suffice  to  indicate  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  uttered  his  casual  strains  of 
pious  chanting. 

I  turn  now  to  the  more  prosaic  task  of  analysing  a  poet ; 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  collected  poems  of 
Crashaw  in  the  order  of  their  publication.  This  will  not 
give  them  to  us  in  their  chronological  order — the  order 
usually  best  for  the  consideration  of  an  author — but  it 
will,  in  spite  of  both  obvious  and  apparent  overlappings, 
furnish  a  clear  and  satisfactory  method  of  observation. 
We  must,  however,  exclude  a  small  body  of  verse  not 
incorporated  in  these  collections,  the  surplus  of  the  poems 
transcribed  by  Archbishop  Bancroft.  So  far  as  it  is 
English  it  is  insignificant;  as  a  whole,  excepting  one  or 
two  pieces,  it  is  the  least  conspicuous  of  Crashaw's  work. 
We  would  not  dispense  with  it,  unless  we  would  set  aside 
much  of  the  rest,  but  it  does  not  call  for  our  regard. 

Crashaw's  first  publication  was  in  1634,  that  of  the 
Epigrammatum  Sacrorum  Liber,  a  series  of  Latin 
epigrams  on  Biblical  incidents  and  topics,  prefaced  some- 
what ornately,  and  supplemented  with  three  pieces  which 
are  longer  disquisitions  on  New  Testament  passages. 
These  latter  give  us  early  evidence  of  the  poet's  ability  to 
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turn  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  uses  of  his  vocabulary 
to  imaginative  expression,  an  expression  which,  even  as 
it  becomes  fanciful  and  grandiloquent,  never  quite  fails 
to  suggest.  In  the  epigrams  themselves  this  quality 
lingers;  stateliness  they  have  not — it  is  not  their  function 
— but  they  have  as  well  as  point  which  marks  a  definite 
thought,  the  touch  which  leaves  it  still  a  sentiment; 
something  hangs  in  the  air.  I  am  no  pedant,  and  am  but 
a  poor  scholar  in  these  exercises  of  a  Latinist ;  so,  having 
no  reputation,  I  may  risk  the  assumption  that  these  Latin 
epigrams  are  much  better  reading  than  the  bulk  of  their 
counterparts  in  Steps  to  the  Temple.  One  of  them, 
"Aquae  in  vinum  versae,"  has  had  exceptional  fame; 
several  poets  have  rendered  it  into  English,  and  would-be 
poets,  by  emulation,  have  endeavoured  to  become  the 
actual  article;  and  as  I  love  these  latter,  in  spite  of  all 
their  borrowings,  flagrant,  but  almost  inevitable,  I  will 
quote  the  translation  of  one  :  — 

Whence  in  your  waters,  say,  that  alien  glow  1 
What  rose  new-born  your  'mazed  stream  hath  flushed  ? 
Some  power  divine,  my  guests,  confess,  is  here : 
The  modest  nymph  hath  seen  her  God,  and  blushed. 

Steps  to  the  Temple  was  first  published  in  1646. 
The  second  edition,  "  wherein  are  added  divers  pieces  not 
before  extant,"  was  issued  two  years  later.  Its  preface 
should  not  be  overlooked;  it  is  an  editor's  morsel,  to  be 
tasted,  but,  like  the  curate's  egg,  which  for  a  recent 
comestible  has  become  wonderfully  proverbial,  it  has  its 
parts;  some  are  excellent,  others  are  "all  right,"  as  we 
vulgarly  say,  the  rest  are  not  to  be  swallowed.  And  it  has 
its  measurement,  although  the  editor  does  say,  "  The 
author's  friend  will  not  usurp  much  upon  thy  eye."  The 
excellent  parts  are  those  which  tell  us  how  these  poems 
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were  conceived  under  Tertullian's  roof,  how  that  they  are 
"  steps  for  happy  souls  to  climb  heaven  by,"  and  how  the 
"  learned  reader  "  may  "  take  a  poem  hence  and  tune  his 
soul  by  it  into  a  heavenly  pitch,  and  be  refined  and  borne 
up  upon  the  wings  of  meditation."  The  "  all-right  "  parts 
are  those  which  tell  us,  in  quaint  phrase,  that  these  poems 
shall  lift  us  "  some  yards  above  the  ground,"  and  that  we 
shall  find  herein  "  Herbert's  second,  but  equal,  who  hath 
retrieved  poetry  of  late;"  which,  further,  speak  of  his 
acquisition  of  languages  and  his  extensive  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  For  the 
rest,  I  cannot  refrain  from  copying  a  paragraph :  — 

It  were  profane  but  to  mention  here  in  the  Preface  those 
under-headed  Poets,  retainers  to  seven  shares  and  a  half; 
madrigal  fellows,  whose  only  business  in  verse  is  to  rhyme  a 
poor  sixpenny  soul,  a  suburb  sinner,  into  Hell.  May  such 
arrogant  pretenders  to  Poetry  vanish,  with  their  prodigious 
issue  of  tumorous  heats  and  flashes  of  their  adulterate 
brains,  and  for  ever  after  may  this  our  Poet  fill  up  the  better 
room  of  man.  Oh !  when  the  general  arraignment  of  Poets 
shall  be,  to  give  an  account  of  their  higher  souls,  with  what 
a  triumphant  brow  shall  our  divine  Poet  sit  above  and  look 
down  upon  poor  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Claudian,  etc.,  who 
had  amongst  them  the  ill-luck  to  talk  out  a  great  part  of 
their  gallant  genius  upon  bees,  dung,  frogs,  and  gnats,  etc., 
and  not  as  himself  here,  upon  Scriptures,  divine  graces, 
martyrs  and  angels. 

The  reason  for  the  title  Steps  to  the  Temple  is 
patent;  it  is  from  the  friend  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  George  Herbert.  The  book  has  for  its 
motto  the  following  simple  couplet :  — 

Live,  Jesus,  live,  and  let  it  be 
My  life,  to  die  for  love  of  Thee. 

It  opens  with  a  short  poem,  "  The  Tear,"  which  has  just 
those  conceits  that  blemish  work  otherwise  well-conceived, 
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an  unserviceable  redundancy  of  words,  and  imagery  which 
is  kaleidoscopic  rather  than  panoramic ;  there  is  too  much 
of  the  scene-shifting  of  the  'prentice.  Nearly  fifty  divine 
epigrams  follow.  These  presumably  are  translations  of 
the  Latin  pieces,  but  the  view  is  plausible  that  they  may 
have  been  the  originals;  and  to  this  view,  in  the  case  of 
several,  comparison  inclines  me.  Still,  whatever  be  the 
fact,  it  is  of  no  great  moment.  These  English  epigrams 
would  seem  to  baffle  human  judgment,  if  we  trust  to  any 
judgment  but  our  own.  Dr.  George  Macdonald  says,  and 
his  word  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Grosart :  "  His  divine  epigrams 
are  not  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  are  to  me  the  most 
valuable,  of  his  verses,  inasmuch  as  they  make  us  fee 
afresh  the  truth  which  he  sets  forth  anew.  In  them  some 
of  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching  look  out  upon 
us  from  clear  windows  of  the  past.  As  epigrams,  too,  they 
are  excellent. — pointed  as  a  lance."  This,  I  must  say,  is 
an  extraordinary  opinion.  They  have  the  shait  rather 
than  the  point;  and  they  certainly  are  not,  their  religious 
uses  apart,  the  productions  of  Crashaw's  which  we  could 
least  afford  to  ignore.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of 
a  brilliant  article  in  the  Retrospective  lleview  of  1820 
tells  us  they  are  "  completely  worthless."  Such  an  opinion 
is  madness,  as  of  one  who  in  old-fashioned  melancholy 
should  criticise  a  fragment  and  damn  a  particle.  They 
are  at  least  as  worthy  as  most  of  the  pious  pensees  of  that 
irreclaimable  old  sinner,  Robert  Herrick.  They  may  be 
maudlin,  but  they  are  sincere ;  and  sincerity  is  a  quality 
which,  as  much  as  versical  finish,  makes  for  poetry.  They 
are  wearisome,  tiresome,  jaded  things,  poor  cripples  that 
still  suffer,  for  the  most  part.  But  that  is  a  splendid 
couplet  in  the  epigram  on  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican : 

One  nearer  to  God's  altar  trod, 
The  other  to  the  altar's  God. 
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And  these  lines  are  worth  reading :  — 

As  if  the  storm  meant  him, 
Or  cause  heaven's  face  is  dim 

His  needs  a  cloud ; 
Was  ever  froward  wind 
That  could  be  so  unkind? 

Or  wave  so  proud  1 

The  wind  had  need  be  angry,  and  the  water  black, 
That  to  the  mighty  Neptune's  self  dare  threaten  wrack. 
There  is  no  storm  but  this 
Of  your  own  cowardice 
That  braves  you  out; 
You  are  the  storm  that  mocks 
Yourselves ;  you  are  the  rocks 

Of  your  own  doubt: 

Besides  this  fear  of  danger,  there's  no  danger  here ; 
And  he  that  here  fears  danger,  does  deserve  his  fear. 

The  two  paraphrases  of  Psalms  23  and  137  are 
interesting  as  representing  a  quality  which  saturated  the 
very  fibre  of  Crashaw's  mind,  that  I  would  term  his 
"verbal  imaginativeness."  They  add  phrase  and  figure 
to  the  original,  extend  the  whole  scheme  of  it,  in  some 
respects  heighten  it,  yet  never  sacrifice  its  simple  passion. 

I  would  not  pass  over  the  couplet  which  opens  the  little 
poem  sent  to  a  gentlewoman,  with  a  copy  of  Herbert's 
"  Temple  ":- 

Know  you,  fair,  on  what  you  look ; 
Divinest  love  lies  in  this  book. 

But  other  pieces  I  must  leave  unnoticed,  for  the  sa,ke 
of  our  attention  to  Crashaw's  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  La  Strage  degV  Innocenti  of  Giambattista  Marino. 
This,  entitled  Sospetto  d'H  erode,  is  not  literal;  such  was 
not  the  manner  of  Crashaw's  translations,  and  we  may  be 
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thankful  for  the  fact.  It  is  poetical,  in  the  full  sense ;  and 
we  may  accept  the  common  verdict  that  it  transcends  its 
original.  It  runs  to  the  same  number  of  stanzas  as  the 
Italian,  but  includes  passages  of  which  the  latter  gives 
hardly  any  indication.  The  best  criticism  I  have  found 
on  this  point  is  in  the  article  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  "  The  merit  of  Crashaw  has  been 
chiefly  acknowledged  as  a  translator,  which  office,  in  his 
hands,  ceases  to  be  an  humble  one.  Such  a  mastery  does 
he  assume  over  the  work  before  him,  so  richly  does  he 
clothe  the  ideas  prepared  for  him,  and  with  such  apparent 
ease  and  fluency  does  he  re-cast  the  sentiments  in  a  new 
tongue,  that  he  makes  the  poem,  if  not  the  original 
offspring  of  his  own  brain,  yet  the  legitimate  and  thriving 
child  of  his  adoption." 

The  magnificence  of  this  poem — for  such  we  may  now 
call  it — Sospetto  d'Herode,  appeals  at  once  to  the  reader. 
It  opens  with  the  simple  stanza :  — 

Muse,  now  the  servant  of  soft  loves  no  more, 

Hate  is  thy  theme,  and  Herod,  whose  unblest 

Hand  (0,  what  dares  not  jealous  greatness)  tore 

A  thousand  sweet  babes  from  their  mothers'  breast; 

The  blooms  of  martyrdom.     0,  be  a  door 

Of  language  to  my  infant  lips,  ye  best 

Of  confessors :  whose  throats  answering  his  swords, 

Gave  forth  your  blood  for  breath,  spoke  souls  for  words. 

Then  it  garnishes  itself  with  habiliments  that  suggest  the 
wealth  of  all  the  terror  of  which  ancient  poets  sang,  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  fail  to  recall  those  splendid 
descriptions  of  evil  powers  Spenser  and  Milton  have  given 
us — arch-devilry  personified,  with  all  its  attendant  brood 
of  serpents,  and  the  licking,  flashing  flames  of  Hell. 
Lucifer,  devil  and  hero,  steps  forth.  He  has  lost  Heaven ; 
shall  he  lose  Hell? 
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Dark,  dusky  man  He  needs  would  single  forth, 

To  make  the  partner  of  His  own  pure  ray : 

And  should  we  powers  of  Heaven,  spirits  of  worth, 

Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay? 

Is  He  not  satisfied  ?     Means  He  to  wrest 

Hell  from  me  too,  and  sack  my  territories  1 

Vile  human  nature  means  He  not  t'  invest 

(0  my  despite)  with  His  divinest  glories? 

And  rising  with  rich  spoils  upon  His  breast, 

With  His  fair  triumphs  fill  all  future  stories? 

Must  the  bright  arms  of  Heaven  rebuke  these  eyes, 
Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  dark  mysteries?  .  .  . 

Art  thou  not  Lucifer,  he  to  whom  the  droves 

Of  stars  that  gild  the  morn  in  charge  were  given  ?  .  .  . 

And  yet  whose  force  fear  I  ?     Have  I  so  lost 

Myself?  my  strength,  too,  with  my  innocence? 

Come,  try  who  dares,  Heaven,  Earth,  whate'er  doth  boast 

A  borrowed  being,  make  thy  bold  defence : 

Come  the  Creator,  too ;  what  though  it  cost 

Me  yet  a  second  fall?  we'd  try  our  strengths; 
Heaven  saw  us  struggle  once :  as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  should  see,  and  tremble  at  the  sight.  .  .  . 

But  how?  He  has  heard  of  one  who  shall  come  to  bless 
the  earth,  which  for  Adam's  fall  had  been  accursed,  and 
save  mankind  from  his  kingdom  of  Hell.  He  has  heard : 

How  God's  Eternal  Son  should  be  man's  brother    .    .    . 
How  a  pure  Spirit  should  incarnate  be, 
And  Life  itself  wear  Death's  frail  livery. 

He  will  call  Cruelty  :  — 

Fourth  of  the  cursed  knot  of  hags  is  she, 

Or  rather  all  the  other  three  in  one.     .  .  . 

Heaven  saw  her  rise,  and  saw  Hell  in  the  sight. 

The  field's  fair  eyes  saw  her,  and  saw  no  more, 

But  shut  their  flowery  lids,  for  ever  Night 

And  Winter  strow  her  way ;  yea,  such  a  sore 

Is  she  to  Nature,  that  a  general  fright, 

And  universal  palsy  spreading  o'er 

The  face  of  things,  from  her  dire  eyes  had  run, 
Had  not  her  thick  snakes  hid  them  from  the  sun. 
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She  goes  to  Herod,  f eaf ul  for  his  realm  :  — 

Up  through  the  spacious  palace  passed  she 

To  where  the  King's  proudly-reposed  head 

(If  any  can  be  soft  to  tyranny 

And  self-tormenting  sin)  had  a  soft  bed. 

She  thinks  not  fit  such  he  her  face  should  see, 

As  it  is  seen  in  Hell,  and  seen  with  dread : 
To  change  her  face's  style  she  doth  devise, 
And  in  a  pale  ghost's  shape  to  spare  his  eyes. 

Herself  a  while  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 

Ready  to  personate  a  mortal  part. 

Joseph,  the  King's  dead  brother's  shape,  she  takes ; 

What  he  by  nature  was  is  she  in  art. 

She  comes  to  th'  King,  and  with  her  cold  hand  slakes 

His  spirits,  the  sparks  of  life,  and  chills  his  heart, 

Life's  forge ;  feigned  is  her  voice,  and  false,  too,  be 

Her  words  :  "  Sleep'st  thou,  fond  man  1  sleep'st  thou  ?"  said  she. 

So  sleeps  a  pilot  whose  poor  bark  is  prest 

With  many  a  merciless  o'ermastering  wave  ; 

For  whom  (as  dead)  the  wratful  winds  contest, 

Which  of  them  deepest  shall  dig  her  watery  grave. 

Why  dost  thou  let  thy  brave  soul  lie  supprest 

In  death-like  slumbers,  while  thy  dangers  crave 

A  waking  eye  and  hand?     Look  up  and  see 

The  Fates  ripe  in  their  great  conspiracy. 

Know'st  thou  not  how  of  th'  Hebrews  royal  stem 
(That  dry  old  stock)  a  despaired  branch  is  sprung, 
A  most  strange  babe,  who  here  concealed  by  them 
In  a  neglected  stable  lies,  among 
Beasts  and  base  straw?     Already  is  the  stream 
Quite  turned,  th'  ingrateful  rebels  this  their  young 
Master  (with  voice  free  as  the  trump  of  fame) 
Their  new  King,  and  thy  successor,  proclaim. 

Where  art  thou,  man  ?  .  .  .  wake,  wake, 

And  fence  the  hanging  sword  Heaven  throws  upon  thee. 

Herod  wakes  in  rage ;  "  My  arms ;  give  me  my  arms,"  he 
cries.     He  resolves,  and  the  poems  ends. 

Such  lengthy  extracts  were  necessary  for  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  the  subtle  conceptions  and  resonant  periods 
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of  this  masterly  work.  It  is  not  matter  for  surprise  that 
Milton  drew  from  it  for  his  great  epic  not  only  words  and 
phrases,  but,  I  think,  also  much  of  its  elemental  sombre- 
ness,  its  shade  of  the  underworld. 

The  Delights  of  the  Muses  is  the  companion  of  the 
second  edition  of  Steps  to  the  Temple.  It  is  almost 
entirely  different  in  character.  Its  Latin  pieces  are 
secular,  and  of  these  one  only,  I  think,  calls  for  notice, 
the  beautiful  version  of  Virgil,  "  In  the  Praise  of  the 
Spring."  Of  the  others  we  get  very  largely  the  reflex  in 
Crashaw's  original  verse.  It  contains  also  translations 
from  Greek  and  Italian,  of  which  the  latter  are  the  more 
conspicuous  and  important.  In  this  volume  there  is  a 
note  which  we  do  not  catch  elsewhere,  one,  moreover, 
which  the  poet  would  seem  early  to  have  discarded.  The 
opening  line  of  the  first  stanza  of  Sospetto  d'H erode :  — 

Muse  !  now  the  servant  of  soft  loves  no  more, 

is  our  warrant  for  this  opinion,  and  suggests  that  the 
amative  verse  of  Crashaw  was  antecedent  to  the  general 
body  of  his  remaining  poems.  The  expression  "  soft  loves  " 
is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  career  which  his  Muse 
eventually  undertook.  For  after  the  lyric  of  love,  and 
the  epic  of  hate,  he  came  upon  "  divinest  love "  and 
hymned  it,  as  we  shall  see,  in  all  the  diction  and  imagery 
of  amorous  human  passion.  This  is  one  of  the  points  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  influences  and 
intimations  of  his  religion.  But  we  deal  now  with  the 
first  period. 

His  "  Wishes,  to  his  (Supposed)  Mistress  "  is  a  classic  of 
its  kind :  — 

Whoe'er  she  be 

That  not  impossible  she 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me; 
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Where'er  she  lie, 

Lock't  up  from  mortal  eye, 

In  shady  leaves  of  destiny; 

Till  that  ripe  birth 

Of  studied  fate  stand  forth 

And  teach  her  fair  steps  to  our  earth; 

Till  that  divine 

Idea  take  a  shrine 

Of  chrystal  flesh,   through  which  to  shine; 

Meet  you  her,  my  wishes, 

Bespeak  her  to  my  blisses, 

And  be  ye  called,  my  absent  kisses. 

This,  of  which  I  have  given  but  the  first  five  verses,  is  the 
poem  by  which  Crashaw  is  best  known  popularly,  and,  if 
only  for  this  circumstance,  it  is  a  pity  that  our  present 
anthologies  afford  us  only  fragments  of  it.  It  has  its 
conceits,  incidental  to  the  time,  naturally;  it  is  somewhat 
tedious  for  its  over-fanciful  enumerations;  but  it  has, 
nevertheless,  the  flow  of  fine  song  and  the  flush  of  chaste 
passion.  It  should  not  be  condensed;  so  to  cramp  it  is  to 
crush  its  spirit.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  reflecting  the  real  genius  of  Crashaw;  this,  as 
surely  I  have  suggested,  lay  deeper  than  the  sentiment  of 
a  madrigal.  With  it  should  be  set,  slightly  lower,  the 
Song  out  of  the  Italian,  beginning :  — 

To  thy  lover, 
Dear,  discover. 

It  has  been  somewhat  underrated,  because  critics  will  treat 
lyrics  as  though  they  were  epics,  and  the  man-in-the-street 
regards  as  "tommy-rot  "  whatever  does  not  scale  or  dip 
to  the  level  of  his  conceptions ;  but  it  has  a  beautiful  beat 
and  a  dainty  movement. 

Other    pieces    of    this    class    do    not    call    for    special 
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comment.  The  least  satisfactory  verses  of  this  collection 
are  those  addressed  to  the  Queen.  They  are  affected  and 
grandiloquent,  fulsome  for  overstrained  compliment,  like 
nearly  all  the  verse  of  this  time  written  in  royal  honour 
to  please  a  majestic  taste.  Crashaw  here  is  only  beside 
his  contemporaries. 

We  turn  again  to  better  work  as  we  approach  the  lines 
sent,  "with  two  greene  apricockes,"  to  Cowley,  and  those 
addressed  to  "  Morning ;"  to  fall  back  again  in  no  little 
measure  as  we  read  the  elegies  and  epitaphs  on  his  deceased 
friends.  I  know  this  latter  contention  may  not  pass 
without  some  dispute,  but,  while  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  his  grief,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
Crashaw  has  sincerely  expressed  it.  Grief  is  speechless; 
these  pieces  are  voluble,  almost  garrulous,  and  freighted 
with  a  burden  of  conceits  which  are  not  strictly  natural  to 
the  subject.  Much  in  them  is  commonplace,  but  they  have 
their  purple  patches,  as  this  :  — 

I've  seen  indeed  the  hopeful  bud 

Of  a  ruddy  rose  that  stood 

Blushing,  to  behold  the  ray 

Of  the  new-saluted  day; 

(His  tender  top  not  fully  spread) — 

The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  now  shed 

Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 

Within  himself  the  purple  pride 

Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo ! 

While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 

His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him, 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him, 

And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 

Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  waste 

All  his  leaves,  so  fresh,  so  sweet, 

And  lay  them  trembling  at -his  feet. 

Better  than  these,  regarding  the  theme,  is  the  "  Epitaph 
upon  a  Young  Married  Couple  Dead  and  Buried  Together," 
to  be  found  in  Carmen  Deo  Nostro. 
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The  best  poem  in  Delights  of  the  Muses  is  indisputably 
"  Music's  Duel,"  and  we  shall  not  be  extravagant  in  praise 
of  it  if  we  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  imaginative  verse  in  our  language.  Herein  we  see  the 
mastery  of  Crashaw's  genius,  as  point  after  point  it 
surpasses  our  expectation.  The  use  of  speech  in  description 
is  carried  far  beyond  ordinary  range;  the  conception  is 
heightened  at  every  stage  of  the  descant;  both  the  verse 
and  the  subject  are  not  merely  sustained,  but  intensified 
and  elevated.  The  subject  Crashaw  borrowed  from  the 
volume  of  Prolusiones  on  rhetoric  and  poetry  published  in 
Cologne  in  the  year  1617  by  Famianus  Strada,  who  was 
not  a  "  Latin  poet,"  as  he  has  been  described,  but  a  lecturer 
in  a  Jesuit  college.  Others  besides  Crashaw  have  treated 
it,  but  the  work  with  which  alone  it  need  be  compared  is  a 
passage  of  Ford's  "  The  Lover's  Melancholy."  Mr. 
Swinburne  says  :  "  Between  the  two  beautiful  versions  of 
Strada's  pretty  fable  by  Ford  and  Crashaw  there  will 
always  be  a  diversity  of  judgment  among  readers;  some 
will  naturally  prefer  the  tender  fluency  and  limpid 
sweetness  of  Ford,  others  the  dazzling  intricacy  and 
effluence  in  refinements,  the  supple  and  cunning  implica- 
tion, the  choiceness  and  subtlety  of  Crashaw."  Now, 
Charles  Lamb  was  among  the  former;  but  most  will 
probably  be  with  the  latter,  of  whom  I  am  one  of  the  small 
brethren.  I  should  state  my  judgment  thus: — Both 
versions  are  excellent;  Ford  has  done  with  the  subject  all 
that  the  medium  of  drama  allowed;  Crashaw  has  worked 
out  his  epic  to  the  full;  but  the  subject,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  require  it,  was  yet  best  suited  to  epic  treatment, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  award  our  chief  praise  to  Crashaw. 

In  the  poem  we  are  told  again  the  story  of  "  the  broke - 
heart  of  a  nightingale  o'ercome  in  music,"  to  borrow  lines 
from  Herrick.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  extracts 
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from  it ;  this  would  be  like  bringing  you  a  patch  of  paint 
to  show  what  a  Rubens  is  like ;  it  must  be  read,  as  it  were, 
with  a  suspension  of  breath.  The  theme  is  simply  this : 
a  nightingale,  hearing  the  strains  of  a  "  sweet  lute's- 
master,"  is  roused  to  emulation;  their  contest  of  music 
over  the  whole  gamut  of  sound  and  emotion  begins;  the 
human  touch  and  the  strings  triumph  over  the  native 
song:- 

She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies ; 
She  dies:   and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize, 
Falling  upon  his  lute. 

As  we  turn  to  the  volume  Carmen  Deo  Nostro,  published 
in  1652,  the  remark  may  be  made  that,  by  reason  of  the 
sameness  of  its  themes,  it  does  not  call  for  the  somewhat 
specific  treatment  we  have  given  to  the  other  collections. 
But  it  demands  more  than  these  the  continuous  recognition 
of  the  poet's  religious  temperament.  The  reader  must  be 
kept  alive  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  Crashaw  regards 
his  subject,  or  much  of  the  intensity  of  these  poems  will 
be  lost  to  him.  It  is  here  that  his  spiritual  passion  warms 
to  its  ethereal  glow,  or  burns  with  an  insatiate  fever;  in 
the  one  case  becoming  eloquent  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
deep  devotion,  in  the  other  becoming  almost  barbarous  in 
wild  and  incoherent  conceits.  Here  his  imagery  is  of  the 
finest  art  by  reason  of  its  artlessness  and  spontaneity ;  here 
also  it  has  the  blemish  of  abundant  wax.  Such  a  poem  as 
"  The  Weeper  "  is  hopelessly  marred  and  defaced  by  the 
crowding  of  incongruous  metaphors  and  similes,  too 
numerous  to  contrast,  of  which  the  worst,  possibly  the 
worst  in  our  literature,  is  the  likening  of  the  tearful  eyes 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  to 

Two  walking  baths;  two  weeping  motions; 
Portable  and  compendious  oceans. 
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And   the   piece    would   be   utterly   ruined    but    for   such 
incidental  lines  as  these  :  — 

Not  in  the  evening's  eyes 
When  they  red  with  weeping  are 
For  the  sun  that  dies, 
Sits  sorrow  with  a  face  so  fair; 
Nowhere  but  here  did  ever  meet 
Sweetness  so  sad,  sadness  so  sweet. 


And  these :  — 

The  dew  no  more  shall  weep 

The  primrose's  pale  cheek  to  deck, 

The  dew  no  more  shall  sleep 
Nuzzled  in  the  lily's  neck. 

This  strange  admixture  of  the  ungainly  with  the 
beautiful  is  only  too  common  in  many  of  the  poems.  But 
happily  the  more  significant  are  free  from  it.  "To  the 
Name  Above  every  Name/'  "  The  Nativity,"  "  Charitas 
Nimia,"  "  Sancta  Maria  Dolorum,"  "  The  Hymn  to  St. 
Teresa,"  and  "  The  Flaming  Heart "  know  it  not,  and, 
further,  are  free  for  the  most  part  from  that  element  of 
amorous  languishment  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
wholly  decorous  in  sacred  poetry.  Says  Mr.  Francis 
Thompson,  the  poet  of  our  own  time  who  most  nearly 
resembles  Crashaw:  "Here  is  seen  one  note  of  Crashaw, 
the  human  and  lover-like  tenderness  which  informs  his 
sacred  poems,  differentiating  them  from  the  conventional 
style  of  English  sacred  poetry,  with  its  solemn  aloofness 
from  celestial  things."  This  is  a  note  which  was  well 
worth  pointing  out,  but  there  are  poems  in  which  it  is  too 
pronounced.  I  maintain  that  the  following,  although 
taken  almost  literally  from  the  Canticles,  magnificent 
in  itself,  and  appropriate  as  it  would  be  in  any  other 
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connection,  is  overdrawn  as  an  invocation  "  in  the 
assumption  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  "  :  — 

Hark  how  the  dear,  immortal  dove 
Sighs  to  his  silver  mate,  Rise  up,  my  love ! 
Rise  up,  my  fair,  my  spotless  one  1 
The  winter's  past,  the  rain  is  gone; 
The  spring  is  come,  the  flowers  appear ; 
No  sweets,  but  thou,  are  wanting  here. 

Come  away,  my  love ! 

Come  away,  my  dove  !     Cast  off  delay ; 

The  court  of  heaven  is  come 

To  wait  upon  thee  home.     Come,  come  away ! 
The  flowers  appear. 

Still,  I  am  conscious  of  the  latitude,  denied  to  the 
Protestant  mind,  but  allowed,  ay,  encouraged,  in  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  :  that  which  has  no  line  of  division  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  and  includes  all  passion  in  one. 
My  criticism  is  necessarily  that  of  another  type  of  mind, 
which,  I  trust,  can  mate  the  rightful  modification  of  its 
own  preconceptions  before  facts  the  inner  significance  of 
which  it  is  naturally  unable  to  comprehend.  But  it  is  a 
criticism  of  details  only.  Crashaw's  devotion,  that  swelling 
tide  of  holy  love  that  floods  and  consecrates  his  pages,  I  do 
not  touch;  it  is  too  much  above  the  travail  of  the  world; 
it  is  too  much  within  the  lives  of  men.  I  would  rather 
close  his  book  than  break  into  his  heart. 

The  beautiful  "  Hymn  to  St.  Teresa  "  was  written  while 
Crashaw  was  still  a  Protestant.  St.  Teresa  was  canonised 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621,  and  this  fact  probably  accounts 
for  his  adoration  of  her ;  it  possibly  led  him  to  the  reading 
of  her  life,  which  reading  played  its  part  in  his  change 
of  faith.  The  central  thought  is  in  these  lines  :  — 

She'll  to  the  Moors,  and  trade  with  them 

For  this  unvalued  diadem. 

She'll  offer  them  her  dearest  breath, 

With  Christ's  name  in't,  in  change  for  death. 
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She'll  bargain  with  them,  and  will  give 
Them  God ;  teach  them  how  to  live 
In  Him :  or,  if  they  deny, 
For  Him  she'll  teach  them  how  to  die. 

Coleridge  said  that  lines  43 — 64,  which  cover  this  passage, 
were  ever  present  to  his  mind  whilst  writing  the  second 
part  of  "  Christabel,"  "  if,  indeed,  by  some  subtle  process 
of  the  mind,  they  did  not  suggest  the  first  thought  of  the 
whole  poem." 

I  must  make  two  quotations  from  other  poems  before  I 
close.  From  " Charitas  Nimia,"  which  discusses  the  "dear 
bargain  "  of  the  Cross  :  — 

Should  not  the  King  still  keep  his  throne 

Because  some  desperate  fool's  undone? 

Or  will  the  world's  illustrious  eyes 

Weep  for  every  worm  that  dies? 

Will  the  gallant  sun 

E'er  the  less  glorious  run? 

Will  he  hang  down  his  golden  head, 

Or  e'er  the  sooner  seek  his  western  bed, 

Because  some  foolish  fly 

Grows  wanton,  and  will  die? 

And  from  "  The  Nativity  "  :- 

Proud  world,  said  I;  cease  your  contest, 

And  let  the  mighty  babe  alone. 

The  phoenix  builds  the  phoenix's  nest. 

Love's  architecture  is  his  own. 

The  babe  whose  birth  embraves  this  morn 

Made  his  own  bed  e'er  he  was  born. 

I  saw  the  curl'd  drops,  soft  and  slow, 
Come  hovering  o'er  the  place's  head, 
Offering  their  whitest  sheets  of  snow 
To  furnish  the  fair  infant's  bed : 
Forbear,  said  I;  be  not  so  bold, 
Your  fleece  is  white,  but  'tis  too  cold. 
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I  saw  the  obsequious  seraphims 

Their  rosy  fleece  of  fire  bestow. 

For  well  they  now  can  spare  their  wing, 

Since  Heaven  itself  lies  here  below. 

Well  done,  said  I ;  but  are  you  sure 

Your  down,  so  warm,  will  pass  for  pure? 

No,  no,  your  King's  not  yet  to  seek 
Where  to  repose  his  royal  head. 
See,  see,  how  soon  his  new-bloom'd  cheek 
'Twixt  mother's  breasts  is  gone  to  bed. 
Sweet  choice,  said  we,  no  way  but  so 
Not  to  lie  cold,  yet  sleep  in  snow. 

We  saw  thee  in  thy  balmy  nest, 
Bright  dawn  of  our  eternal  day. 
We  saw  thine  eyes  break  from  their  east 
And  chase  the  trembling  shades  away. 
We  saw  thee :  and  we  blessed  the  sight ; 
We  saw  thee,  by  thine  own  sweet  light. 

The  more  important  poems  of  this  collection,  those  I 
have  named,  have  wonderful  fluency;  in  some  passages 
their  eloquence  is  torrential,  in  others  it  flows  peacefully, 
with  a  smooth  breast.  The  range  of  Crashaw's  vocabulary 
is  noticeable;  it  enables  him  with  seeming  ease  to  coin 
rich  phrases,  and  to  fall  upon  words  until  he  has  wrought 
out  clearly  his  mental  images.  The  verse  is  always 
carefully  turned ;  the  rhythm  runs  not  simply  in  lines  but 
in  passages;  the  rime  is  always  clean. 

To  conclude.  Looking  over  all  the  poems  of  Crashaw, 
what  shall  we  say?  There  are  places  where  words  rattle 
in  their  jugglery;  there  are  passages  and  whole  pieces  in 
which  false  conceits  are  rampant;  there  are  stilted  poems 
and  waste  lands.  But,  excepting  these,  we  have  a  body 
of  verse  which  does  not  shame,  but  honours  our  literature, 
by  representing  it  at  its  best.  The  pity  is  the  unevenness. 
But  we  have  to  remember  that  Crashaw  did  not  deliberately 
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set  himself  to  sing  for  us — perhaps  no  poet  does,  but  his 
breath  is  born  of  a  soul  that  will  not  be  repressed.  But 
from  his  vacant  hours  we  catch  his  melody,  charged  with 
the  intensity  of  holier  songs,  inspired,  after  the  noises  of 
the  world,  with  the  still  voices  of  the  skies.  Who  shall 
not  say,  for  memory  of  him,  it  was  well  that  he  did  sing  ? 
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THE    PUNISHMENT    OF    LOKI. 
By  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

ARGUMENT. 

After  the  death  of  Baldur,  who  was  slain  by  the  sprig  of 
mistletoe  cast  by  Hodur,  at  the  instigation  of  the  envious 
Loki,  the  yEsir  sought  out  Loki.  He  was  taken  and 
pinioned  to  a  rock.  A  serpent  was  suspended  above  him  in 
such  manner  that  the  venom  should  fall  on  his  face,  drop  by 
drop.  But  Siguna,  his  wife,  stands  by  him  and  receives 
the  drops  as  they  fall  in  a  cup,  which  she  empties  as  often  as 
it  is  filled.— Prose  Edda. 

HEXAMETERS. 

from  the  dwellers  of  Midgard,  where  loftily  rising 

the  snow  peaks 
Erown  o'er  the  desolate  valleys,  and  rarely  a  bird  save  the 

eagle 
Weary  of  passage  may  linger  awhile  ere  he  cleaveth  the 

storm-wind, 
There  lies  the  murderer  Loki  bound  fast  by  the  gods  of 

Valhalla- 
Bound  to  his  rock  as  a  bed  while  he  flings  forth  his  voice 

on  the  tempest : 
"  Hear  thou  me,  Odin,  All-father !  shall  pity,  that  dwelleth 

with  mortals, 
Lodge    not    in    hearts    of   the    ^Esir   while    treading    the 

pathways  of  god-home? 
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Will  ye  not  hearken  in  mercy,  nor  heed  when  my  cries  on 

the  night-wind 
Wail  round  the  doors  where  assembled,  and  tended  upon 

by  Valkyries, 
Eat  ye  the   flesh   of   Serimner,   and  lustily  quaif  of  the 

mead-horns  ? 
Hourly  I  measure  my  torments — the  chill  of  the  night  in 

her  season, 
Blasts  of  the  god-driven  hail,  or  the  pitiless  blaze  of  the 

noonday : 
Ever  above  me  the  serpent,  still  pouring  his  venom  upon 

me, 
Knoweth  no  pause  nor  forgetteth  the  will  of  the  terrible 

Odin: 
Years,  to  the  children  of  Midgard,  bring  respite  from  toils 

of  the  body, 
Ease  to  the  stricken  of  heart,  and  the  manifold  joys  of 

the  homestead; 
Wide  stand  the  doors  of  Valhalla  awaiting  the  coming  of 

heroes, 
Led  on  their  way  by  Valkyries,  who  serve  at  the  footstool 

of  Odin; 
Ban    takes  her  tribute  of  ocean,  and  still  to  the  region  of 

Hela 
Troop  the   pale  ghosts   over  Giall's   dark  stream   that   is 

spanned  by  the  golden 
Arches,   god-wrought,   for   the   passage   of   shades   to   the 

keeping  of  Hela — 
These  things  the  ages  deny  not,  yet  lasteth  by  torment  for 

ever; 
Leaps  not  my  spirit  from  slumber  to  greet  the  glad  dawn 

on  the  hill-tops, 
Hings  not  my  heart  to  the  music  that  wakes  in  the  spirit 

of  morning, — 
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Music  of  hedgerow  and  woodland — the  manifold  music  of 

morning. 
Still  must  I  languish  unheeded  through  measureless  ages 

of  torment — 
Counting    the    years    but    as    moments,    nor    looking    for 

kindlier  seasons; 
E-eft  of  the  faces  of  children  that  gladden  the  heart  of  the 

father, 
Knowing  no  peace  of  the  homestead,  nor  sharing  the  joys 

of  Valhalla?" 

So  in  his  pain  crieth  Loki,  and  spake  then  the  bride  of  his 

sorrow : 
"Weak  are  the  hands  of  a  woman,  and  frail  is  the  flesh  of 

Siguna ; 
Yet  would  I  yield  thee  some  comfort,  0  lord  of  my  bosom 

aforetime ! 

Helpless  I  strive,  for  the  ^sir  with  cold,  inexorable  faces 
Look  on  my  efforts,  and  render  all  fruitless  the  deeds  of 

affection, 

Stern  from  the  lips  of  All-father  compelling  the  punish- 
ment duly  : 
Constant  from  sunrise  to  sundown,  and  through  the  dark 

watch  of  the  night-tide 
Sleepless  I  linger  beside  thee,  while  striving  to  shield  from 

the  venom 
Ever   thy   tormented    body,    receiving    the    drops    in    my 

pitcher ; 
Little  the  comfort  I  bring  thee,  yet  gladder  still  would  I 

render 
My  life  for  thine,  and  this  body  to  suffer  the  wrath  of  the 

god-kind  : 
Years  in  their  havoc  have  blighted  the  beauteous  form  of 

Siguna, 
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Hoary  these  locks  as  the  woodlands  that  sway  to  the  blasts 

of  December : 
Whirlwinds  have  swept  o'er  my  sorrow,  yet  passed  they 

above  me  unheeded, 
Witless  of  all  save  thy  torments,  bred  swift  of  the  anger 

of  Odin. 
Still  must  I  bow  me  in  sadness,  for  stern  are  the  hearts  of 

the  ^Esir, 
Pitiless,   taking   no   thought   of   the   pangs   of   the   bitter 

divorcement — 
Ruthlessly  tearing  asunder  the  maid  from  the  hand  of  her 

lover — 
Husband  from  wife — and  the  child  from  the  breast  of  the 

mother  that  bare  him. 
Ah,  sweet  babes  that  I  nourished,  shall  Odin  who  fashioned 

this  torment 
Never  restore  to  my  vision  the  dear  ones  borne  hence  by 

the  spoiler  ? — 
Never,  0  suffering  Loki !  from  thee  lift  the  curse  of  his 

hatred — 
Hatred   past   measure   of   telling— the   pitiless   hatred   of 

Odin?" 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  his  anguish,  made  answer  the 

suffering  Loki : 
"  Weep  not,  ah  weep  not,  Siguna,  though  dear  to  the  heart 

of  the  mother 
Still  are  the  babes  of  her  body,  since  torn  from  her  loving 

embracement, 
Never  again  shall  her  eyes  behold  in  the  dawn  of  their 

beauty 
Supple,    sweet    forms    she    has    cherished,    rejoicing    in 

strength  of  their  boyhood — 
Radiant,  leaping  for  gladness  known  but  to  the  glory  of 

boyhood. 
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Keen  are  the  pangs  of  my  sorrow,  whose  deep  brings  its 

punishment  duly  : 
These  are  the  hands  that,  accursed,  directed  the  footsteps 

of  Hodur 
Into  the  halls  of  the  gods  when  he  launched  at  the  bosom 

of  Baldur— 
Witless  of  evil   he.  cast  it  —  the   mistletoe-bough,  white- 

berried  — 
'Gainst  which  the  body  of  Baldur  alone  of  all  things  was 

defenceless  : 
Sightless  was  Hodur  who  cast  it,  impelled  to  the  deed  by 

the  guileful 
Speeches   my  envy   had   fashioned,   breathed  low   in   the 

hearing  of  Hodur  — 
Me,    thrice-accursed,    whose    venom    of    spirit    relentless 

beholding 
How  in  the  sight  of  the  ^Esir  the  glorious  Baldur  was 

cherished. 
Meet    is    it    thus    I    should    suffer,    the    source    of    such 

measureless  evil, 
I,  who  alone  of  all  others,  brought  grief  to  the  gods  of 

Valhalla. 
Weep  not,  ah  weep  not,  Siguna,  for  e'en  as  a  web  that  is 

woven, 
Passeth  before  me  a  vision  foreshowing  the  doom  of  the 


Yea,  in  that  twilight  of  systems,  the  chains  shall  be  broken 

asunder, 
When  f  areth  Odin  to  combat  with  Eenrir  the  bane  of  the 

god-kind." 


LUIS   DE    CAMOENS. 

THE     SOLDIER-POET     OF     PORTUGAL. 

By  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

"Agora  toma  a  espada,  agora  a  penna." 

T  UIS  DE  CAMOENS  was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1524.  He 
sprang  from  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  Little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  his  childhood,  and,  though  his 
biographers  refer  to  it  as  sad  and  lonely,  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  much  evidence  in  confirmation. 

In  1537  he  was  entered  at  the  recently  founded  Coimbra 
University  as  one  of  the  honourable  poor  students.  Those 
days  of  study  and  preparation  may  be  passed  over,  with  the 
single  note  that  even  then,  in  his  teens,  the  impulse  to 
write  came  upon  him,  and  he  produced  a  dramatic  piece, 
the  "Amphitrioes,"  which  was  acted  at  the  college. 

In  1542  or  1543  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  a  bright  young 
fellow,  of  good  family  and  education,  but  dependent  solely 
upon  his  wits  should  he  not  succeed  in  gaining  favour  at 
Court.  This  point  was  soon  settled.  The  usual  happened  : 
he  fell  deeply  in  love.  The  lady  was  Dona  Catherina 
Atayde,  a  lady  of  the  palace.  The  enamoured  youth, 
warmed  by  the  inevitable  and  imperishable  fire,  wrote 
many  sonnets  and  rimas,  protestations  of  his  passion. 
Here  is  one,  finely  translated  by  Southey. 
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When  I  behold  you,  lady !  when  my  eyes 

Dwell  on  the  deep  enjoyment  of  your  sight, 

I  give  my  spirit  to  that  one  delight, 

And  earth  appears  to  me  a  paradise. 

And  when  I  hear  you  speak,  and  see  you  smile, 

Full  satisfied,  absorbed,  my  centred  mind 

Deems  all  the  world's  vain  hopes  and  joys  the  while 

As  empty  as  the  unsubstantial  wind. 

Lady !  I  feel  your  charms,  yet  dare  not  raise 

To  that  high  theme  the  unequal  song  of  praise, — 

A  power  for  that  to  language  was  not  given ; 

Nor  marvel  I,  when  I  those  beauties  view, 

Lady !  that  He,  whose  power  created  you, 

Could  form  the  stars  and  yonder  glorious  Heaven. 

R.  Southey. 

Many  of  the  sonnets  are  conventional,  Petrarchian, 
written  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
tricked  out  with  conceits,  antitheses,  artificialities  of 
refinement  and  imagery.  But  in  such,  sonnets  as  this, 
where  Camoens  is  lifted  and  inspired  by  a  young  man's 
passion,  it  appears  to  me  the  poetry  is  real. 

Apparently  Dona  Catherina's  family  disapproved  of  this 
attachment,  which  was  mutual,  and  by  their  influence  at 
Court,  caused  Camoens  to  be  banished  from  Lisbon.  He 
spent  a  year  at  Santarem,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and 
tried  to  subdue  his  grief  by  writing  sonnets,  canzons, 
eclogues,  comedies.  But  inactive  life  did  not  suit  him. 
He  joined  a  Portuguese  expedition  against  the  Moors  at 
Ceuta,  and  served  for  two  years.  In  one  engagement 
against  Moorish  pirates  he  lost  his  right  eye  by  a  flying 
splinter. 

On  returning  to  Lisbon  he  seems  to  have  led  an  ill- 
regulated  life.  Perhaps,  like  many  brother-poets,  he 
found  it  imposible  to  settle  down  to  humdrum  routine. 
A  crisis  soon  came.  He  interfered  in  a  friend's  quarrel  at 
a  Corpus  Christi  festival,  wounded  a  servant  of  the  palace, 
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and  was  imprisoned.  Subsequently  lie  was  liberated  on 
volunteering  to  go  to  India.  At  this  time  the  power  and 
influence  of  Portugal  in  India  was  very  great,  and  every 
Portuguese  who  had  difficulties  or  troubles  at  home  would 
naturally  turn  his  eyes  to  the  Empire  beyond  the  sea. 

He  sailed  in  1553,  when  he  was  nearly  thirty,  somewhat 
melodramatically  employing  the  classic  outburst  (if  legend 
be  true)  :  "  Ingrata  patria  !  non  possidebis  ossa  mea!"  Of 
the  fleet  which  departed  from  Lisbon  only  Camoen's  ship 
reached  Goa.  "  Scorn  not  the  sonnet ;  with  it  Camoens 
soothed  an  exile's  grief." 

EXILE. 

Tagus,  whose  streams  on  Lusitania's  plain 

Fertility  and  charm  at  once  bestow, 

Errant  in  fairest  fields  with  softest  flow, 

Joy  to  flower,  herb,  flock,  cattle,  nymph  and  swain  ; 

Alas !  beloved  flood,  in  vain,  in  vain 

My  term  of  dateless  exile  would  I  know ; 

And  mournful  thus  and  desolate  I  go, 

As  deeming  never  to  return  again. 

My  envious  fortune,  ever  wise  to  tell 

How  best  my  joy  to  sorrow  may  be  changed, 

Willeth  implacably  that  we  should  part ! 

The©  I  bewail,  her  I  upbraid.     Farewell ! 

Soon  shall  these  sighs  be  spent  on  winds  estranged 

And  alien  waters  soothe  this  swelling  heart ! 

Garnett. 

Camoens'  life  in  the  East  was  always  agitated  and 
adventurous.  Soon  he  was  fighting  in  a  company  sent 
by  the  Viceroy  against  the  King  of  Cochin,  the  following 
year  against  Corsairs  in  the  Bed  Sea.  All  the  time  these 
varying  scenes  were  being  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and 
were  to  find  their  place  in  his  great  poem.  Nor  did  he 
relinquish  the  habit  of  writing.  In  fact  his  writing  was 
the  next  occasion  for  the  persistent  misfortune  which 
dogged  his  steps  through  life.  Indignant  at  the  effects 
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about  him  of  maladministration  he  wrote  a  satire, 
"Disparates  na  India"  (Follies  in  India),  and  soon 
surrounded  himself  with  enemies.  He  was  banished  to 
the  Island  of  Macao,  off  the  coast  of  China,  in  1556. 
The  banishment  must,  however,  have  been  indulgent 
enough,  for  he  held  there  a  lucrative  post  as  "  Commissary 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,"  and  in  two  years 
acquired  a  small  competency.  It  was  probably  at  Macao 
that  he  wrote  the  first  six  books  of  the  Lusiads.  At  any 
rate,  they  were  completed  when  he  embarked  for  Goa  in 
1558.  On  the  voyage  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  lost  all  his 
possessions,  except  the  precious  MS.  of  his  poem.  This  he 
preserved  (we  are  assured)  by  holding  it  in  one  hand  and 
swimming  to  shore  with  the  other.  He  refers  sadly  to  this 
incident  towards  the  end  of  the  Lusiads :  — 

And  Mecon  shall  the  drowning  poetry 
Receive  upon  its  breast,  benign  and  bland, 
Coming  from  shipwreck  in  sad  misery, 
'Scaped  from  the  stormy  shallow  to  the  land 
From  famines,  dangers  great,  when  there  shall  be 
Enforced  from  harshness  the  unjust  command 
On  him  for  whom  his  loved  harmonious  lyre 
Shall  more  of  fame  than  happiness  acquire. 

A.. 

Arrived  at  Goa,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  his  Catherina:  — 

ALMA  MINHA  GENTIL,  QUE  TE  PARTISTE. 

My  gentle  spirit!    Thou  who  hast  departed 
So  early,  of  this  life  in  discontent, 
Rest  thou  there  ever  in  Heaven's  firmament, 
While  I  live  here  on  earth  all  broken-hearted ! 
In  that  ethereal  seat,  where  thou  didst  rise, 
If  memory  of  this  life  so  far  consent, 
Forget  not  thou  my  ardent  love  unspent, 
Which  thou  didst  read  so  perfect  in  mine  eyes ! 
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And  if  perchance  aught  worthy  thee  appears 
In  my  great  ceaseless  anguish  for  thy  death, 
Oh !  pray  to  God  who  cut  so  short  thy  years 
That  he  would  also  close  my  sorrowing  breath, 
And  swiftly  call  me  hence  thy  form  to  see, 
As  swiftly  he  deprived  these  eyes  of  thee  ! 

Aubertin. 

DEATH. 

Sky,  earth  and  air  are  sleeping  silently ; 

Sea  stealeth  slowly  o'er  the  sandy  ground; 

Slumber  the  creatures  of  the  main  hath  bound ; 

Night  covers  all  with  mute  tranquility : 

Save  one  disquiet,  that,  beside  the  sea, 

Where  rippling  wave  with  ruffled  froth  is  crown'd 

Doth  with  lamenting  tongue  the  name  resound 

That  now  name  only  must  for  ever  be. 

"Waters,  'ere  love  hath  quite  prevailed  to  slay, 

Restore,"  he  cries,  "  my  maid  whom  ye  to  death 

Delivered,  from  my  arms  untimely  riven." 

None  answer,  ocean  boometh  far  away; 

Slow  bows  the  wood  before  the  breeze's  breath ; 

And  wind  hath  taken  what  to  wind  was  given. 

Garnett. 

At  Goa  he  was  thrown  into  prison  again  through  his 
enemies'  machinations,  on  a  charge  of  malversation.  It 
was  not  infrequently  something  of  an  honour  in  past  times 
to  ha,ve  been  exiled  or  imprisoned.  One  at  once  recalls 
good  company — Dante,  Tasso,  Cellini,  Camoens,  Cervantes, 
Raleigh,  Bunyan.  He  refuted  the  charges,  and  resumed 
his  military  life.  Notwithstanding  another  good  appoint- 
ment in  1567,  he  remained  poor,  and  was  probably  both 
improvident  and  unpractical.  So  poor  was  he  that  when 
at  last,  in  1569,  he  determined  to  return  home,  after  an 
exile  of  sixteen  years,  he  had  to  be  bought  off  by  some 
friends  from  a  creditor  for  £25,  when  stranded  at 
Mozambique,  part  way  home.  It  is  an  interesting 
comment  on  the  time  that  when  the  ship  reached  Lisbon 
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slie  was  quarantined  because  of  a  dreadful  plague  (peste 
grande)  which  had  raged  the  preceding  year  and  had 
carried  oft'  50,000  victims. 

The  poet  returned  to  a  changed  country.  Dom  Joao 
had  passed  away,  and  the  young,  ill-stared,  visionary  Dom 
Sebastian  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  found  himself  unknown, 
unheeded,  in  a  strange,  priest-ridden  Court. 

In  July,  1572,  he  published  the  "  Lusiads,"  dedicated  to 
young  King  Sebastian.  The  work  had  an  immediate  and 
brilliant  success,  so  far  as  appreciation  went.  But  little 
solid  advantage  accrued  to  the  author.  Had  he  nattered 
the  Court,  or  waited  upon  priestly  influence,  it  would  have 
been  other-wise;  but  he  was  no  courtier.  As  it  was,  the 
poem  excited  the  jealousy  of  more  favoured  writers.  It 
helped  to  secure  him  the  scanty  pension  of  5,000  reis 
(say  £20)  per  annum  for  his  services  on  behalf  of  his 
country. 

The  record  of  his  last  days  is  very  sad.  His  poverty  was 
so  extreme  that  his  Javanese  servant,  Antonio  (or  his 
friend  rather),  who  stood  by  his  master  when  all  others 
failed,  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  to  keep  them  alive. 
Mickle  said  that  Camoens  himself  stood  begging  on  the 
Alcantara  Bridge,  but  this  is  an  example  of  picturesque 
mendacity. 

He  died  on  June  10th,  1580,  in  a  public  hospital, 
penniless,  hopeless.  Jose  Indio  wrote  in  his  copy  of  the 
"  Lusiads"  :- 

What  grief  to  see  so  great  a  genius  thus  unfortunate.  I 
saw  him  die  in  the  hospital  of  Lisbon,  without  a  sheet 
wherewith  to  cover  himself,  after  triumphing  in  the  East 
Indies  and  voyaging  5,500  leagues  by  sea. 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  endured  by  Camoens  perhaps 
none  would  be  more  bitter  than  the  mortification  of 
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witnessing  his  country's  debasement.  He  lived  just  long 
enough  to  know  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  King  at 
Alcacer-Kibir,  and  speaking  of  his  country,  to  exclaim : 
"  I  will  not  only  die  in  it,  but  with  it."  In  the  "  Lusiads  " 
he  had  mournfully  sung  :  — 

Of  men  degenerate  who  so  far  have  strayed 
From  the  high  lustrous  glories  of  their  sires, 
Deep  mired  in  vanities  and  low  desires. 

But  by  good  hap  the  soldier-poet  accomplished  his  work 
before  the  evil  days  came.  He  wrote  in  his  youth  and  his 
prime,  when  gallant  little  Portugal  still  held  the  foremost 
place  in  Europe;  when,  with  her  population  of  but  one 
and  a  half  million  souls,  she  ruled  a  vast  Empire  and 
controlled  the  ocean  highways.  At  this  proudest  period 
of  national  glory  Camoens  lived  and  sang,  and,  despite 
his  evil  fortunes,  built  up  a  deathless  monument  to  his 
country's  fame.  We  are  reminded  of  our  own  Shakespeare, 
who  also  wrote  at  the  time  of  great  national  development. 
But  there  the  parallel  ceases.  England  progressed; 
Portugal  quickly  declined,  and  for  nearly  sixty  years 
became  the  vassal  of  Spain.  Shakespeare  ended  his  days 
in  comfort;  Camoens,  as  we  have  seen,  in  poverty  and 
despair. 

There  are  many  curious  points  of  similarity  between  his 
career  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Cervantes.  Both 
were  of  a  decayed  noble  family;  both  were  brave,  constant, 
blunt,  adventurous;  both  were  soldiers,  and  fought  at  sea; 
both  had  experiences  in  Africa — Ceuta  and  Algiers;  both 
were  wounded,  imprisoned,  wrote  in  prison,  died  in 
poverty;  both  enjoyed  insignificant  pensions  and  great 
posthumous  fame;  both  wrote  pastorals,  satires,  dramas, 
rimas,  epic;  both  saw  the  fatherland  declining;  and, 
finally,  the  very  remains  of  both  were  lost.  It  is 
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significant  of  the  times  that  when  the  starving  Camoens 
died  Cervantes  was  in  shameful  captivity,  and  Tasso  was 
in  prison  under  a  tyrannical  charge  of  lunacy. 

Let  me  close  this  brief  review  of  Camoens'  life  with 
the  sympathetic  words  of  his  disciple,  Richard  Burton :  — 

A  wayfarer  and  voyager  from  his  youth ;  a  soldier,  some- 
what turbulent  withal;  wounded  and  blamed  for  his  wounds; 
a  moralist,  a  humorist,  a  satirist  and  consequently  no 
favourite  with  King  Demos,  a  reverent  and  religious  spirit 
after  his  own  fashion,  (somewhat  renaissance,  poetic  and 
pagan),  by  no  means  after  the  fashion  of  others;  an 
outspoken  truth-telling,  lucre-despising  writer,  a  public 
servant  whose  motto  was — strange  to  say — "  Honour  not 
Honours"  a  doughty  sword  and  yet  doughtier  pen,  a  type 
of  the  chivalrous  age,  a  patriot  of  the  purest  water,  so  jealous 
of  his  country's  good  fame  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  to  see  the  world  bow  before  her  perfections. 

A  few  words  about  Camoens'  sonnets,  canzons  and  rimas 
before  passing  to  the  "  Lusiads."  Byron  wrote:— "The 
things  given  to  the  public  as  poems  of  Camoens  are  no 
more  to  be  found  in  the  original  Portuguese  than  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon."  This  sweeping  condemnation  must 
now  be  greatly  modified  in  view  of  the  careful  translations 
by  Aubertin,  Burton  and  Dr.  Grarnett.  But  the  subtler 
qualities  of  poetry  are  dissipated  in  translation,  like  the 
fragrance  of  a  plucked  flower.  Southey,  in  speaking  of 
the  untranslatable  magic  of  words,  said:— "You  may 
retain  the  meaning,  but  if  the  words  be  changed  the  spell 
is  lost."  This,  indeed,  is  obvious.  We  have  but  to  think 
of  some  favourite  passage  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley — one  of  those  passages  for 
ever  haunted  by  beauty  which  we  call  magical  because  it 
eludes  analysis — and  then  to  turn  to  any  available 
translation.  It  is  only  recognisable  by  the  fact  or 
sentiment  or  thought  expressed,  not  at  all  by  the  loveliness 
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with  which  the  poet  endowed  it,  and  which  will  preserve 
it  through  the  ages.  The  difficulty  in  translating  from 
Portuguese  to  English  is  especially  great.  The  excessive 
softness  and  languorous  richness  of  the  Portuguese  vowel 
sounds  will  no  more  suffer  translation  into  English,  which 
is  a  language  "  made  of  sterner  stuff,"  than  would  a 
tropical  plant  to  our  inclement  air.  As  Aubertin  says, 
"  the  sonnets  often  float  away  in  a  nosegay  of  vowels." 

SADNESS. 

Time  and  the  mortal  will  stand  never  fast; 

Estranged  fates  man's  confidence  estrange ; 

Aye  with  new  quality  imbued,  the  vast 

World  seems  but  victual  of  voracious  change. 

New  endless  growth  surrounds  on  every  side, 

Such  as  we  deemed  not  earth  could  ever  bear ; 

Only  doth  sorrow  for  past  woe  abide, 

And  sorrow  for  past  good,  if  good  it  were. 

Now  time  with  green  hath  made  the  meadow  gay, 

Late  carpeted  with  snow  by  winter  f  rore, 

And  to  lament  hath  turned  my  gentle  lay : 

Yet  of  all  change  this  chiefly  I  deplore, 

The  human  lot,  transformed  to  ill  alway, 

Nor  chequered  with  rare  blessing  as  of  yore. 

Garnett. 

Camoens  shorter  poems  show  him  in  an  amiable  light. 
We  see  him  in  all  moods — indignant,  fiery,  thoughtful, 
passionate,  sad,  resigned;  but  oftenest  pensive,  and  prone 
to  expatiate  on  his  griefs.  The  northern  temperament  is 
perhaps  a  little  frost-bitten  and  not  to  be  thawed  by  the 
glowing  and  facile  eloquence  of  the  emotional  Southron. 
We  are  wont  to  feel  that  he  "  doth  protest  too  much." 
Possibly  our  reticence  errs  as  much  as  his  demonstrative- 
ness. 

Whether  in  his  epic  or  his  shorter  poems,  Camoens  is 
always  distinguished  by  unaffected  simplicity,  candour 
and  sweetness.  His  verse  has  a  natural  flow  and  melody, 
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with  grace  and  polish,  brilliance  and  vivacity;  it  is 
copious,  resourceful,  harmonious.  Someone  has  remarked 
that  he  is  always  "  painting  pictures  of  himself."  This  is, 
I  believe,  largely  true  of  every  genuine  writer.  To  talk 
of  absolute  objectivity  seems  to  me  to  be  playing  with 
words.  What  a  man  writes  is  of  no  value  if  he  has  not 
put  something  of  himself  into  it.  Camoens  tells  us  all 
about  what  passed  within  himself  with  engaging  frankness. 
Faults  and  follies,  ardours  and  disillusionments,  joys  and 
sorrows,  strength  and  weakness,  all  are  there,  reflected  in 
the  shining  mirror  of  his  verse,  and  the  more  we  read  of 
the  impressionable  poet  the  more  we  like  him. 

Os  LUSIADAS. 

The  "  Lusiads "  consists  of  ten  cantos,  containing  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  two  eight-lined  stanzas,  so  that, 
compared  with  the  other  great  epics  of  Europe,  it  is  rather 
brief.  It  occupies  a  singular  position,  for  after  the  many 
silent  centuries — silent  so  far  a,s  such  productions  are 
concerned — which  slipped  away  from  Homer  to  Virgil, 
and  from  Virgil  through  the  Middle  Ages,  this  masterpiece 
of  Camoens',  the  brilliant,  glowing  flower  of  Lusitania, 
was  the  first  of  modern  epics.  Spain,  it  is  true,  had 
produced  that  spirited  epic  fragment,  the  "  Poema  del 
Cid."  It  was,  however,  but  a  fragment,  and  though  it 
will  live  by  virtue  of  its  grip  and  strength,  its  vigour, 
truth,  and  picturesque  presentment  of  a  phase  in  national 
development,  yet  it  was  rude  in  form  and  language.  Thus 
some  thousand  or  more  years  elapsed  from  Homer  to 
Virgil,  and  nearly  sixteen  centuries  from  Virgil  to 
Camoens.  I  leave  aside  Dante  and  Ariosto,  for  the 
"Divina  Commedia"  and  the  "Orlando  Furioso"  cannot 
strictly  be  classed  as  epics.  Like  the  succeeding  great 
works  of  Spenser,  Milton  and  Goethe,  they  departed  in 
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varying  degrees  from  the  old  ideas  of  the  epic  (simple  and 
heroic),  and  assumed  various  forms  which  we  recognise 
as  modern.  Camoens,  like  Tasso,  who  was  engaged  upon 
his  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata  "  at  the  same  time  as  Camoens 
upon  his  "Lusiads,"  followed  the  classic  models,  and  these 
two  poems,  the  product  of  the  same  age,  exhibit  curiously 
the  transition  from  ancient  to  modern  ideas  and  methods. 
A  slight  sketch  of  the  "  Lusiads  "  will  best  illustrate  this. 

The  opening  declares  that  the  whole  history  of 
Portuguese  achievement  is  to  be  the  theme,  especially  the 
discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Despite  high  opinions  to  the  contrary,  the  choice 
of  subject  was,  I  think,  singularly  happy.  It  enabled 
Camoens,  in  the  very  hey-day  of  national  power,  to  sing 
the  national  pride  and  exultation. 

Like  England,  the  Portuguese  were  a  hardy,  plucky 
little  nation,  monarchs  of  the  sea.  They  had  gradually 
opened  out  the  coast  of  West  Africa  to  the  Cape,  in  1497 
had  penetrated  to  India,  and  shortly  afterwards  had 
discovered  "  magnificent  Brazil."  These  conquests  of 
lands  beyond  the  seas  had  enabled  them  to  wrest  the 
Eastern  trade  from  the  Turks — from  Alexandria,  the 
Levant  and  the  Italian  cities.  Lisbon  had  become  the 
great  distributing  centre  for  Europe.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  for  Camoens  to  celebrate  these  deeds,  and  in 
particular  those  of 

Vasco  da.  Gama,  valiant  capitayn, 

For  derring-do  the  noblest  volunteer, 

Of  noble  courage  and  of  noble  strain, 

Whom  smile  of  constant  fortune  loved  to-  cheer. 

The  "valiant  capitayn"  left  Lisbon  in  1497  with  four 
small  craft  to  traverse  unknown  seas  in  search  of  India. 
Scarce  have  the  little  fleet  got  well  out  to  sea  when  an 
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Olympian  council  is  called,  and  the  gods  debate  this  daring 
attempt  of  the  human  adventurers. 

When  lo  !  on  luminous  Olympus'  height 
Where  dwells  the  government  of  human  fate, 
In  council  glorious  all  the  gods  unite, 
And  all  the  future  of  the  East  debate ; 
Treading  the  lovely  crystal  heaven  of  light, 
Over  the  milky"  way  they  come  in  state, 
By  grandson  fair  of  Atlas  old  above 
Convoked,  as  ordered  by  the  Thunderer,  Jove. 

The  council  of  the  gods  is  described  with  spirit  and  in 
a  lofty  style.  Jupiter  calls  attention  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  Lusitanians. 

Now  well  ye  mark  that  sailing  fearlessly 

In  fragile  barque  o'er  tracts  uncoursed  before, 

O'er  unsure  seas,  not  doubting  to  defy 

Af ric's  and  Notus'  force,  they  venture  more ; 

And  having  ocean  crossed  in  times  gone  by 

Those  parts  where  day  is  long,  where  short,  to  explore, 

They  turn  their  purpose  and  their  enterprise 

To  view  the  cradles  whence  the  mornings  rise. 

Bacchus  is  filled  with  jealousy  and  enmity  against  the 
adventures,  but  Yenus  and  Mars  are  friendly,  and  the  council 
breaks  up  disposed  to  favour  the  expedition.  Bacchus, 
however,  determines  to  destroy  the  fleet.  When  they  land 
at  Mozambique  he  poisons  the  minds  of  the  natives,  who 
lay  an  ambush  for  them,  but  are  defeated.  He  then 
introduces  a  treacherous  pilot,  who  would  have  led  the 
fleet  to  destruction  but  for  the  tender  solicitude  of  Venus. 
Venus  hastens  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  in  a  lovely 
scene  complains  of  the  ill-doing  of  Bacchus.  To  reassure 
her  Jupiter  prophecies  the  success  and  future  glory  of  her 
favourites. 

Da  Gama  proceeds  to  Melinde,  where  the  native  king 
receives  him  hospitably  and  with  honours.     Requested  by 
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him  Da  Gama  enters  upon  a  long  narration  of  the  history 
of  Portugal,  from  which  the  famous  episode  of  Ines  de 
Castro  may  be  selected  as  representative.  The  tragic  tale 
is  told  with  deep  feeling,  earnestness  and  unaffected 
pathos. 

Da  Gama  continues  his  long  narrative  of  battles,  and  of 
the  chief  events  of  each  succeeding  reign,  until  he  comes 
to  that  of  Dom  Manoel.  To  him  appear  in  a  dream 
personifications  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Indus.  Dom 
Manoel  resolves  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  India, 
and  commissions  Yasco  da  Gama,  the  present  narrator, 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  extract  describing  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  will  illustrate  some  of  the  best 
features  of  Camoens'  style,  his  easy  flow  of  adequate 
language,  his  picturesqueness,  his  high  imaginative 
faculty,  dignity  a.nd  sympathy  with  human  feelings. 

Little  by  little  now  receding  sight 

Parts  from  our  country's  mountains  which  remained ; 

Dear  T'agus,  too,  remained  and  Cintra's  height, 

Which  for  long  time  our  longing  eyes  retained ; 

There  also  in  the  home  of  our  delight 

The  heart  was  left  behind,  by  grief  constrained, 

And  then,  when  all  was  hidden  from  the  eye, 

At  last  we  nothing  saw  but  sea  and  sky. 

Camoens  had  of  course  large  experience  of  the  sea  in 
all  its  moods,  which  he  describes  with  unsurpassed  fidelity. 
Whether  it  be  in  calm  :  — 

Where  softly  plash  the  music-murmuring  waves, 
when :  — 

A  sudden  silence  husheth  every  wind 

And  makes  the  wavelet  plash  with  softer  chime, 

to  violent  scenes  of  storm. 
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The  rounding  of  the  Cape  is  made  the  occasion  of  one  of 
those  incidents  which  have  helped  so  much  to  secure  the 
popularity  of  the  poem. 

Da  Gama  concludes  his  long  digression.  It  has  occupied 
one-third  of  the  whole  poem-,  and  is  perhaps  a  rather 
clumsy  device  in  its  structure. 

The  thread  is  now  resumed,  and  the  fleet  leaves  Melinde 
to  cross  the  ocean  from  East  Africa  to  India.  Bacchus 
makes  one  more  effort  to  effect  their  ruin.  He  visits 
Neptune  in  his  sea  palace.  All  the  sea  gods  are  called 
together  and  are  prevailed  upon  by  Bacchus.  ^Eolus  is 
instructed  "  to  let  loose  the  fury  of  the  winds "  that  the 
little  fleet  may  be  engulfed.  Meantime  the  sailors  are 
yarning  and  entertaining  each  other.  Yelloso,  who  is  the 
humorous  figure  of  the  poem,  tells  of  the  twelve  Portuguese 
knights  who  went  over  to  England  and  there  overthrew 
the  caitiff  English  who  had  spoken  ill  of  the  ladies  of 
their  own  land.  While  they  are  engrossed  in  the  story- 
telling a  terrible  storm  breaks  upon  them.  It  is  described 
with  great  spirit.  Da  Gama  prays  for  Divine  aid.  Yenus 
hastens  to  call  her  nymphs  to  subdue  the  winds,  and  a 
calm  morning  ensues  with  longed-for  India  in  sight. 

The  attempts  at  diplomacy  and  commercial  relations 
between  Da  Gama  and  the  Indians  may  be  passed  over. 
At  last  their  prows  are  turned  towards  home,  and  they 
anticipate 

The  rapture  their  dear  land  to  reach  again ; 
Their  loved  Penates  and  their  kith  and  kind, 
To  tell  their  rare  wild  wanderings  o'er  the  main, 
The  various  skies  and  people  left  behind ; 
To  come  to  enjoy  rewards  they  must  obtain, 
For  so  long  toils  and  accidents  combined, 
Emotion  so  profound  awakes  in  all, 
The  heart  to  hold  its  vessel  proves  too  small. 
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One  other  episode  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  the 
description  of  an  enchanted  island,  prepared  by  Yen  us  for 
the  delectation  of  her  mariners,  and  intended  as  an  allegory 
of  the  rewards  due  to  courageous  enterprise  and  gallant 
achievement.  Camoens  wrote  here  with  a  grace,  a 
warmth,  a  rich  and  amorous  fancy  which  remind  one  of 
Tasso's  "  Garden  of  Armida."  It  is  a  universally  favourite 


After  rest  and  recreation  on  the  island,  during  which 
a  nymph  foretells  the  greatness  of  Portugal  down  to 
Camoens'  own  time,  the  fleet  has  a  smooth  passage  to 
Lisbon,  and  the  poet  concludes  with  some  mournful  but 
dignified  stanzas. 

I  have  made  a  very  cursory  and  imperfect  attempt  to 
describe  the  work  of  Camoens,  but  I  hope  something  of  the 
brilliant  and  unfortunate  poet's  personality  may  be 
realised.  It  is  a  pity  that  Portuguese  is  so  little  read  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  fine  language,  and  Camoens  alone 
is  a  literary  delight  of  the  first  order.  In  the  sedentary 
life  which  most  of  us  have  to  follow  the  man  himself  is 
a  tonic,  with  his  voyages  and  fighting  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  wonderful  faculty  of  reproducing  the  scenes 
he  had  lived  in,  whether  his  favourite  Cintra,  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus  or  the  gorgeous  East,  the  lands  of 

Flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard  and  balm. 

Describing  scenes  as  he  does,  not  from  books,  but  as  a 
traveller,  he  has  a  fire  and  a  fidelity  rare  indeed.  There 
are  times  when  the  recital  of  historic  facts  becomes  stale 
and  uninspired,  but  even  then  he  is  robust  and  straight- 
forward. Generally  his  style  is  very  spirited,  when  he 
tells  of 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  whose  gestes  of  glory 
Added  a  lustre  to  our  Lusian  story. 
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or  of  the  clash  of  battle 

While  mothers  trembling  at  the  terrible  storm 
Embraced  with  tighter  arm  each  tiny  form. 

We  are  helped  to  realise  the  time  of  Columbus  and  Da 
Grama  when  we  read  :  — 

When  poised  on  topmost  yard,  in  giddy  space, 
"Land!"  shouts  a  lynx-eyed  sailor,  "land  ahead!" 
Hurry  the  crews  on  deck  in  huge  delight 
And  over  Orient  sky-rim  strain  the  sight. 

Or  at  a  sadder  moment,  when  death  has  overtaken  one  of 
them  :  — 

How  easy  for  a  man's  bones  a  grave  is  found, 
Earth's  any  wrinkle,  ocean's  any  wave. 

Or  at  the  joyful  home-coming  :  — 

This  is  my  happy  land,  my  home,  my  pride, 
Where,  if  the  Heavens  but  grant  the  prayer  I  pray 
For  glad  return  and  every  risk  defied 
There  may  my  life-light  fail  and  fade  a.way. 

Many  passages  nobly  conceived  might  be  quoted.     Here 
are  two  on  the  power  of  gold  and  on  government :  — 

This  doth  the  strongest  fortresses  o'erthrow, 
Makes  traitors,  and  turns  friends  all  false  to  be; 
This  tempts  the  noblest  into  actions  low, 
And  captains  renders  to  the  enemy : 
This  virgins  will  corrupt,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Nought  fearing  for  their  fame  or  dignity : 
This  sometimes  will  the  sciences  deprave 
The  judgments  blind,  the  consciences  enslave. 


This  doth  the  texts  with  subtlety  refined 
Interpret;  this  makes  laws,  and  laws  doth  spurn: 
This  causes  perjuries  among  mankind, 
And  thousand  times  doth  kings  to  tyrants  turn : 
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Yea,  those  who  to  the  Almighty  their  whole  mind 
Have  vowed,  a  thousand  times,  as  you  will  learn, 
This  charmer  doth  corrupt  and  doth  enthrall; 
But  not  without  some  virtuous  show,  withal. 
Oh,  how  a  king  who  governs  well  should  see 
That  counsellers,  arid  those  more  intimate, 
With  love  sincere  and  true,  endowed  should  be, 
With  conscience  and  with  purity  innate ! 
For,  as  he  throned  sits  in  majesty, 
Of  matters  far  removed,  affairs  of  state, 
But  little  more  can  he  be  made  aware 
Than  what  the  official  tongue  may  choose  declare. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  Camoens'  poetry  is  far  from 

faultless.      Even  Homer  nods.     The  historic,  annalistic, 

geographical    parts    of    the    "  Lusiads "    are    sometimes 

tedious ;  the  devices  for  lugging  in  the  historic  details  are 

not  happily  contrived,  and  the  reader  has  to  swallow  a 

large  dose  of  improbability ;  the  description  of  the  banners 

repeats  what  has  already  been  told ;  the  even  fluency  tends 

to  be  monotonous,  though  Camoens  could  compress  as  well 

as  expand,  and  it  is  a  saving  grace  that  he  is  never  turgid 

or  obscure.     He  was  not  remarkable  for  originality;   he 

went  through  the  prevailing  fashions,   and  was   in  turn 

pastoral,     artificial,     fantastical.       He     borrowed     from 

Petrarca,  as  Petrarca  did  from  Dante,  a.nd  as  nearly  all 

poets  borrow  one   from  another.      His  comedies  are  but 

of  moderate  quality,  and  may  be  left  out  of  account  in  this 

paper.     In   the    scheme   of   his   epic   he   rather   slavishly 

followed  the  classic  models,  confusing  and  intermingling 

Greek  mythology  with  Christianity.     Tieck  considered  this 

blend    of    Christian   and    Pagan    ideas    one    of    Camoens' 

highest  beauties.     It  is  difficult  to  see  why.     Clearly  he 

set  himself  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Yirgil  and  to  build 

up  his  epic  on  the  approved  plan.     He  recalled  the  classical 

studies  of  his  college  days  at  Coimbra,  and  filled  his  poem 

with    the    stock    mythological    allusions.      Probably    the 
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pleasure  which  so  many  poets  have  felt  in  recasting  the 
old  material  was  heightened  in  his  case  by  his  writing  far 
away  from  his  books — in  Africa,  India,  China,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  is  in  the  "  Lusiads "  little  of  the 
bookishness  which  takes  the  freshness  out  of  many  modern 
poets. 

With  all  this  machinery  of  classic  mythology  there  is 
yet  God  over  all,  to  whom  the  devout  Da  Gama  prays,  and 
who  works  His  will  through  the  Pagan  gods  and  goddesses. 
It  reads  queerly  now,  but  such  incongruities  were  common 
during  the  ferment  of  the  Renaissance,  as  our  own  Spenser 
shows.  At  the  most  it  is  an  external  detail,  of  slight 
importance. 

Camoens  seldom  or  never  reaches  sublimity.  Though 
he  wrote  one  of  the  few  successful  epics  of  the  world,  the 
grander  attributes  of  the  epic  form  were  somewhat  alien 
to  his  nature.  There  was  no  austerity  in  him.  He  was 
ever  glad  to  turn  from  sterner  themes  to  those  of  love 
and  tenderness.  It  may  be  said  of  the  "  Lusiads "  as 
Leigh  Hunt  said  of  the  "  Gerusalemme,"  that  it  was  "  the 
poem  of  tenderness."  As  for  love,  Yenus  and  Cupid  are 
made  to  play  very  prominent  parts  in  the  epic,  and  the 
episode  of  the  Ilha  dos  Amores  is  as  ardent  as  anything 
penned  by  Burns.  Burton  spoke  of  Camoens'  "  exceptional 
power  of  spiritualising  the  material."  The  remark  is  just, 
but  the  illustration  given — that  of  "  the  tender  voluptuous- 
ness of  Venus  in  the  heavenly  court," — was  rather  a 
materialising  of  the  spiritual. 

It  may  be  said  of  Camoens  that  not  seldom  "  his  words 
were  born,  not  on  his  lips,  but  in  his  soul."  Throughout, 
but  most  of  all  at  the  close  of  the  cantos  when  he  gathers 
up  his  forces,  he  has  fineness  of  ethical  perception,  a  high 
tone,  an  inspiration  in  all  that  concerns  his  country; 
though  his  patriotism  made  him  atrociously  unfair  to  the 
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highly-cultured  Moors  whom  his  heroes  had  to  oppose,  and 
often  blinded  him  to  the  policy  of  gripe,  greed  and 
plunder  carried  on  in  the  East. 

By  the  peculiarly  national  quality  of  the  "  Lusiads  "  he 
has  taken  the  same  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Portuguese 
which  Shakespeare  holds  in  ours.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  and  to  sympathise  even  if  their  enthusiasm 
goes  beyond  ours  for  our  own  poet.  His  masterpiece  has 
been  called  "  the  episodic  history  of  Portugal  written  in 
verse,"  and  Camoens  is  indeed  the  historian  of  his  country 
in  the  sense  in  which  Shakespeare  is  of  ours.  Naturally 
he  idealised  the  national  achievements,  and  his  expansive 
temperament  was  wont  to  lead  him  to  the  hyperbolical. 
It  is  peculiarly  the  epic  of  exploration,  of  world  discovery, 
of  international  commerce,  and  has  a  special  attraction  for 
those  who  can  study  geography  imaginatively  and  associate 
it  with  the  movements  of  humanity  over  the  face  of  the 
globe.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  pioneer  work  and  not  an 
imitator.  As  a  sea-poem  it  shares  the  honours  with  the 
Odyssey.  "Elle  n'a  pour  theatre  qu'un  vaisseau,  pour 
horizon  que  le  ciel  et  la  mer,"  is  the  picturesque  observation 
of  a  French  critic.  Camoens  had  spent  much  of  his  time 
on  the  high  seas,  he  represented  a  maritime  nation,  and  his 
subject  was  a  great  deed  of  exploration  across  unknown 
waters. 

It  was  fortunate  that  a  poet  arose  who  raised  the 
language  to  its  perfection,  and  who  represented  the  glory 
of  a  nation  which  was  shortly  to  sink  so  low.  She  may 
well  cherish  the  golden  singer  of  her  golden  age. 
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AT  LLEWENI. 

By    S.    BRADBURY. 

T7ROM   mills  and   marts   and  haunts   of   men 
Here  comes  no  sound  to  vex  one's  humour; 
I  lack  as  little  as  I  ken 

From  East  or  West  the  latest  rumour; 
My  East  and  West  are  where,  in  turn, 

Though  night  and  day  in  turn  would  dally, 
The  fires  of  dawn  and  sunset  burn 

At  either  end  of  this  green  valley ! 

Hence,  midway  down  the  western  skies, 

I  watch  the  sun — my  only  sorrow 
That  one  day  less  of  promise  lies 

Betwixt  me  and  the  final  morrow — 
Through  curling  smoke-wreaths,  half  in  doubt 

And  half  in  hope  of  once  more  getting 
An  evening  rise — of  hungry  trout — 

As  yon  pool  reddens  at  his  setting. 

Meanwhile  so  cool  this  tent  of  green, 

This  grassy  couch  beneath  so  pleasant, 
Old  Time  himself,  sunbrowned  between 

His  locks  and  beard  of  grey,  at  present 
Passing,  might  halt  and  put  away 

The  scythe  which  his  poor  arms  encumbers 
And  drowse  an  hour — whilst  I  would  stay 

To  see  that  nought  disturb  his  slumbers ! 


TALLEMANT    DES    REAUX. 
By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

T  T  will  be  impossible  to  find  in  any  country  in  any 
period  so  many  creditable  and  even  excellent  writers 
of  memoirs,  anecdotes  and  personal  revelations  as  have, 
so  far,  been  discovered  in  the  France  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  we  run  over  the  names  that  just  occur 
to  us,  Sully,  Rohan,  Fontenay-Mareuil,  Madame  de 
Motteville,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  Bussy-Rabutin,  the  Marquis  de  Villars,  Choisy, 
Madame  La  Fayette,  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  Madame 
de  Caylus,  Pierre  L'Estoile,  the  Marquis  de  Bassompierre, 
D'Artagnan,  we  mention  a  mere  smattering  of  the  stars 
forming  this  biographic  Pleiad.  It  was  therefore  an  easy 
task  for  a  Dumas  or  any  other  writer  of  sufficient  assurance, 
with  the  aid  of  fictitious  catalogue  numbers  in  imaginary 
libraries,  to  discover  and  foist  on  the  easy-going,  un- 
inquisitive  reader  as  genuine  non-existent  manuscripts, 
such  as  those  of  the  Comte  de  la,  Fere.  The  instance  just 
quoted  was  innocent  enough,  and  there  is  no  more  quarrel 
with  Dumas  than  with  Scott  for  a  similar  course  of  mild 
deception. 

In  this  multitude  of  semi-historians  Tallemant  des  Reaux 
holds  a  unique  position,  a  position  like  that  of  a  hidden 
planet  or  a  clever  detective;  he  was  there  all  the  time, 
but  he  was  never  discovered  till  long  afterwards.  Among 
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his  contemporaries  he  was  "  a  chiel  takkin'  notes  "  without, 
it  is  clear,  the  slightest  intention  to  "  prent  'em  " ;  a  wise 
course  in  a  country  where  rapiers  for  two  and  a  coffin  for 
one  was  the  established  form  of  libel  suit.  Like  many 
another  gentleman  of  wealth  and  high  social  standing  with 
no  particular  business  requiring  attention,  he  knew  and 
was  known  by  nearly  everybody  worth  knowing;  but  it 
was  given  only  to  one  or  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
to  learn,  and  that  chiefly  after  his  retirement  from  Paris, 
of  his  principal  adventures  with  the  pen.  To  this  judicious 
modesty  he  owed  his  peace  of  mind  and  the  subsequent 
curious  wanderings  of  his  manuscripts,  of  which  we  shall 
have  somewhat  to  say  presently.  This  reticence  also 
extended  to  his  writings.  Although  with  him  the  capital 
"I"  is  a  very  prominent  initial  letter  (when  its  French 
equivalent  is  Englished),  and  often  reminds  one  of 
Brantome's  use  of  it,  there  lurks  about  it  nothing  of  the 
earlier  writer's  quaint  and  forgiveable  egotism.  The  older 
man  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  the  Csesarean  vaunt,  "veni, 
vedi,  vici,"  the  later  author  omits  the  boast.  We  know 
all  he  had  to  tell  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but  none 
knows  what  he  did.  Again,  we  say,  a  remarkable  personal 
modesty  in  an  age  when  the  immodest  was  the  fashionable, 
and  egregious  laudation  of  an  inferior  production  ran  to 
greater  length  than  the  work  itself.  Truly  the  man  was 
no  fool.  So  it  is  that  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  his 
life  is  only  so  much  as  is  entered  in  and  may  be  inferred 
from  public  archives. 

He  was  born  at  La  Bochelle  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1619,  shortly  after  Louis  XIII.  ascended  the  French 
throne,  and  a  few  years  prior  to  the  ministry  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Gredeon  was  the  name  bestowed  on  him  at  his 
christening,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attached  to  him 
as  though  it  were  really  his.  To  all  his  world  he  was 
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either  "Tallemant"  or  "Des  Reaux;"  no  French  writers, 
referring  to  him,  have  had  the  slightest  respect  for  his 
only  Christian  name.  His  father,  Pierre  of  that  ilk,  was 
not  of  the  nobility,  albeit  he  was  wealthy  and  had  good 
connections.  Favart  says  he  was  a  "  politician  whom 
Colbert  ruined."  This  is  not  flattering  to  either  politician 
or  financier,  neither  is  it  true;  perhaps  Favart  had  some 
ulterior  purpose  in  the  utterance.  If  we  say  that 
Tallemant  senior  and  his  splendid  worldly  estate  "  retired 
together  into  private  life  during  the  Ministry  of  Colbert " 
we  are  nearer  the  mark.  Tallemant  pere  married  twice ; 
his  second  wife,  mother  of  our  author,  being  of  the  house 
of  Rambouillet — the  financial,  not  the  noble,  family  of 
that  name,  though  the  latter,  by  coincidence,  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Des  Reaux  records.  She  was 
sister  of  that  seventeenth-century  Rothschild,  Nicolas 
Rambouillet,  who  made  the  magnificent  gardens  at  Eeuilly 
and  gave  his  patronymic  to  a  Paris  street,  and  whose 
daughter  was  destined  to  further  the  fortunes  of  her  cousin 
Gedeon.  Madame  Pierre  Tallemant  not  only  imbued  this 
young  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  light  learning,  but  seems 
to  have  conferred  similar  tendencies  on  a  second  of  her 
offspring,  the  Abbe  Tallemant,  whose  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  superseded  for  a  half-century  or  so  that 
of  Amyot.  So  much  for  the  parentage  of  our  "  bourgeois 
scandalmonger,"  as  Sainte-Beuve  styles  him,  to  whom 
in  the  following  notes,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  name 
"Tallemant"  or  "Des  Reaux,"  where  not  otherwise 
qualified,  must  be  understood  to  apply. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Tallemant  travelled  into  Italy 
with  a  brother  and  a  half — to  be  precise,  with  a  half- 
brother  and  the  future  Abbe  Tallemant — under  the  wings 
of  that  scarecrow,  Paul  de  Gondi,  Abbe  de  Retz,  and, 
sometime  later,  Cardinal.  Speaking  of  him  after  he  had 
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secured  his  barret,  Tallemant  observes :  "  He  is  a  little 
black  man,  short-sighted,  crookedly  built,  ugly,  clumsy  at 
everything  requiring  a  pair  of  hands.  His  dominant 
passion  is  ambition;  his  manner  is  always  uneasy,  and  he 
suffers  from  perennial  biliousness."  One  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  in  these  few  terse  phrases  the  "  Monsieur  le 
Coadjuteur  "  drawn  by  Dumas  in  "  Twenty  Years  After," 
the  Quilp-like  figure  who  played  so  Macchiavellian  a  part 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Fronde. 

Eeturned  to  Paris,  Tallemant  took  degrees  in  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  intention  of  his  father  being  the 
magistracy  and  the  purchase  of  a  post  as  Counsellor  of 
Parliament.  The  young  man's  ideas  were  otherwise;  he 
expressed  a  strong  love  for  independence  which  might 
be  construed  into  a  euphemism  for  living  without  work. 
He  wa,s  not,  however,  devoid  of  means  of  his  own,  and  he 
shows  himself  to  have  been  no  lazy  fool  when  he  says  on 
this  topic :  "  I  detested  the  business ;  besides,  I  was  not 
rich  enough  to  pitch  forty  thousand  ecus  into  the  gutter." 
So  he  seems  to  have  visited  his  uncle,  Nicolas  Rambouillet, 
and  made  a  proposal  for  the  hand  and  munificent  dowry  of 
his  pretty  little  eleven-year-old  cousin,  Elizabeth,  whom 
he  married  in  two  years.  By  this  marriage,  as  well  as  by 
birth,  he  became  one  of  that  class  of  'wealthy  men  whom 
the  nobility  looked  upon  as  chums  when  it  did  not 
stigmatise  them  extortioners.  Secure  of  that  "  independ- 
ence "  so  dear  to  him,  he  at  once  yielded  himself  without 
stint  to  the  culture  of  the  literature  and  society  of  which 
he  was  so  enamoured  and  has  so  happily  combined  in  his 
"  Historiettes."  Little  is  known — lucky  husband  for  those 
days  ! — of  his  wedded  life  except  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
very  much  in  love  with  each  other.  That  he  had  a 
daughter  may  only  be  inferred  from  his  passages  on 
Madame  de  Montausier,  where  he  mentions  a  little  Des 
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Reaux — with    a    feminine    adjective — who    played    with 
Mademoiselle    de    Montausier.      That    he    had    no    other 
children  or  that  none  survived  him  may  be  guessed  from 
the    knowledge    that    after   the    death    of    his    widow    his 
possessions  passed  to  the  descendants  of  one  of  his  brothers. 
Tallemant's  entry  into   circles  social  and  literary  was 
by  way  of  the  front  doors  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
where  he  became  first  favourite  with  the  old  Marquise,  the 
pioneeress  of  the  "  Salon,"  not,  let  us  say,  on  account  of 
any  relationship  between  the  two  Rambouillet  families— 
the  name  was  a  mere  coincidence — but  by  reason  of  the 
engaging  qualities  of  his  manner  and  mind.     Owner  of  a 
large  auditory  capacity,  a  retentive  memory,  the  question- 
ing  ability   of   a  grand   inquisitor,   he   was   an   excellent 
companion  for  the  Henri-Qua.tre  beauty,  who  had  ripened 
into    a   Louis-Quatorze   dowager,    garrulous,   reminiscent, 
double-chinned,    with    her    fulness    of    wise    saws    and 
sixteenth-century  scandal.      This  lady,   Roman  by  birth 
and  build,  famed  for  her  receptions  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  secret  history  of  the  Court  of  Henry  IV.,  clearly 
gave  to  Tallemant  the  materials  for  the  opening  of  his 
decalogue.     Not  that  she  suggested  his  jotting  them  down. 
The    probabilities    are    the    other    way;    the    moment    his 
calepin  had  opened  her  mouth  would  have  closed.     She 
was  too  staid  a.  dame  knowingly  to  allow  her  utterances 
to  be  reported;  staid  with  that  awful  dignity,  something 
hereditary,     an     Ossa-on-Pelion .    demeanour     traditional 
amongst  the  dames  of  her  maternal  ancestry,  the  Savelli, 
a  solemnity  added  to  solemnity  generation  after  generation. 
In  her  it  had  reached  such  a  degree  that  her  wickedest 
and  wittiest   apopthegms   were   pronounced   with   all   the 
gravity  due  to  a  prayer.     For  Tallemant,  at  all  events,  she 
was  a  well-spring  of  truth,  a  little  defiled  perhaps,  but  still 
truth,  a  kind  of  history  in  deshabille.     In  his  early  pages, 
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dealing  with  those  whom  he  barely  knew,  Henry  IV., 
Sully,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  others  of  the  same  date, 
he  was  her  echo.  Indeed,  in  his  preface  to  this  part  of  his 
work — written  before  he  had  made  the  collection  of  stories 
from  his  own  observations — he  admitted,  "  It  is  from  her 
that  I  have  gathered  the  best  and  greatest  part  of  what  I 
have  written  and  shall  write  in  these  pages."  To  her 
receptions  he  was  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  the 
great  and  little  panjandrums  he  so  wittily  hit  off.  He 
missed  no  one,  even  the  officials  and  servitors  of  the 
mansion  are  not  too  sacred  for  his  gossip.  Here,  too,  he 
congened  with  those  kindred  spirits,  the  minor  poets  (he, 
after  the  common  fashion,  first  committed  himself  in 
verse)  Chapelaine,  Malherbe,  Voiture,  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  and  a  few  forgotten  others  who  had  sung  the 
praises  of  their  hostess  as  "  Arthenice,"  an  anagram  on  her 
name,  Catherine.  Tallemant  was  really  fond  of  poetry, 
chiefly  of  the  secondary  order,  and  left  large  manuscript 
collections  of  it,  both  borrowed  and  original,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish.  He  tossed  off  society  verse  with 
fatal  ease;  verse  very  much  of  a  kind  with  that  of  his 
compeers,  of  whom  the  literary  handbooks  had  been 
unaware  were  it  not  that  their  little  fame  had  been 
unintentionally  preserved  in  the  "  Historiettes."  That 
fame  was  not  always  of  a  nature  to  commend  itself  to  its 
owner.  To  most  oblivion  were  better  than  ridicule.  It  is 
certainly  no  compliment  to  Perrot  d'Ablancourt  to  be 
remembered  as  "  the  author  of  innumerable  translations 
from  the  classics  that  are  no  longer  read.  They  were 
called  '  the  beautiful  wantons/  they  were  so  incorrect." 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Tallemant's  incursions  into 
poetry  is  the  dainty  so-called  madrigal  which  figured  in 
"  La  Guirlande  de  Julie."  Julie,  known  in  her  circle  as 
"  La  Princesse  des  Precieuses,"  was  Julie  d'Angennes, 
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daughter  of  the  Marquise  de  Bambouillet.  About  to  be 
married  to  Monsieur  Montausier,  that  gallant  gentleman 
conceived  an  idea  for  making  her  a  most  noteworthy  and 
costly  present.  He  went  the  round  of  the  Ilambouillet 
poets,  insisted  that  each  should  choose  a  different  flower 
and  write  verses  wherein  such  flower  should  pay 
compliments  to  the  bride-to-be.  The  flowers  were  then 
illuminated  each  at  the  head  of  its  own  sheet  of  vellum, 
and  the  verses  duly  composed  were  despatched  to  Mons. 
Jarry,  the  most  skilful  caiigraphist  in  France,  to  be 
inscribed  beneath  the  corresponding  blossom.  The  sheets 
were  then  bound  in  Morocco  leather,  decorated  with 
specially-prepared  designs  formed  of  the  initials  of  the 
lady.  In  truth,  a  dainty  and  original  gift.  Tallemant 
was  fortunate  in  choosing  the  national  emblem,  the  fleur- 
de-lis.  Bearing  in  mind  the  quaint  legend  that  this 
flower,  which  has  long  shone  on  the  blue  escutcheon  of 
France,  originally  fell  from  the  open  sky  at  the  feet  of 
one  of  the  early  kings,  Tallemant,  in  simple  words  and 
form  of  stanza,  conveyed  a  pretty  idea  in  an  effective 
manner.  We  append  a  version  with  all  due  apologies  :  — 

Within  thy  beauty's  rays  I  lose 

The  prize  my  beauty  gained  for  me; 

No  greater  glory  do  I  choose 

Than  that  of  being  crown  for  thee. 

In  olden  time  I  was  the  flower 

Esteemed  the  best  of  earthly  things 

That  highest  heaven  held  in  dower 
As  signal  honour  for  our  kings. 

But  should  I  my  desire  obtain 

Of  finding  favour  in  thine  eyes, 
Such  fate  would  be  more  glorious  gain 

Than  having  blossomed  in  the  skies. 

By  his  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Plessis-Rideau,  near 
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Anjou,  in  1650,  the  name  being  changed  by  letters  patent 
to  Des  Reaux,  Tallemant  made  acquaintance  with  the 
rhetorical  Patru,  arbiter  alike  of  literary  tongue  and  taste 
in  the  Academy.  Employing  his  services  in  a  lawsuit 
concerning  the  land,  the  litigant  found  his  counsellor's 
avidity  for  matters  literary  so  correspondent  with  his  own 
inclinations  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  litigation,  the 
two  became  fast  friends,  confiding  for  the  space  of  thirty 
years  their  literary  secrets  to  each  other.  Tallemant's 
eagerness  for  Patru's  society  became  almost  a  passion,  and 
if  the  truth  were  ascertainable  it  would  be  no  surprise  to 
discover  that  it  was  the  client  who  had  persuaded  the 
lawyer  to  give  up,  as  he  did,  a  promising  practice  that 
threatened  to  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
the  client  meanwhile  providing  the  income  for  both. 

During  the  next  few  years  Tallemant  amused  himself 
with  his  avocation  as  a  lettered  Autolycus  till,  in  1655, 
his  desk — a  very  marine  stores  of  biography — being  about 
full,  he  set  himself  to  a  kind  of  congenial  spring  cleaning. 
Two  years'  polishing  and  arranging  moulded  his  chaos  of 
notes  into  an  orderly  world  of  chapters  with  appropriate 
titles.  A  fair  copy  was  made,  not  so  much  for  use  as  for 
preservation.  It  was  a  sort  of  literary  embalmment,  a 
biography  in  catalepsy  for  burial  in  the  family  archives, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  business  for  a  century  and 
three-quarters.  Tallemant  even  wrote  the  epitaph  of 
the  ,  work  wherein  it  appeared  to  have  been  named 
"  Historiettes,"  and  from  his  reference  therein  to  a 
projected  book  on  Anne  of  Austria,  to  be  entitled 
"Memoires  sur  la  Regence,"  we  may  infer  his  intention 
to  resuscitate  the  mummy  at  a  fitting  time.  His  secret 
history  of  the  Regency  is  a  bibliographical  curiosity.  Its 
secret  has  been  well  kept.  No  one  knows,  nor  does  anyone 
deny,  that  he  wrote  it.  The  only  fragment  that  has  been 
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discovered  to  the  present  is  its  written  name,   and  so  it 
remains  a  title  without  a  book. 

The  form  of  the  "  Historiettes " — which  run  to  ten 
volumes  containing  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  octavo 
pages — is  a  series  of  nearly  four  hundred  chapters  or 
articles,  each  bearing  the  name  of  some  person,  famous 
notorious  or  obscure — the  latter  prevailing — and  a  few 
articles  under  general  titles.  There  is  no  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  chapters,  either  alphabetical  or 
chronological.  Many  of  them  are  isolated  from  all  the 
rest,  while  the  relation  of  some  to  others  is  that  of  the 
axiom,  "  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel  "  or  a  conversation; 
the  subjects  were  perhaps  husband  and  wife,  lived  in  the 
same  street,  met  in  the  same  house,  fought  a  duel,  were 
the  victims  of  some  intrigue  or  the  chief  actors  in  some 
scandalous  adventure.  The  articles  are  not  biographies, 
but  collections  of  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the  person  under 
whose  name  they  appear,  and  form  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary on  the  persons  most  noted  in  literature  and 
society  from  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Tallemant  was  no  biographer.  He 
never  troubled  about  the  birth  of  his  subject  unless  he 
were  a  parvenu  of  obscure  origin  or  a  noble  with  a  clear 
title  to  the  bar  sinister  on  his  escutcheon;  nor  about  his 
death  except  it  were  the  result  of  some  duel,  outcome  of  a 
liaison,  or  accompanied  by  extreme  unction  at  the  hands 
of  Mons.  le  Prevot.  Neither  was  he  a  historian.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  make  photographs  of  events;  he  was  quite 
satisfied  to  light  them  up.  In  letters,  history  and 
biography  the  place  of  Tallemant's  work  may  be  estimated 
by  its  secondary  title,  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a  1'histoire 
du  dix-septieme  siecle."  There  is  no  book  in  either 
English  or  French  literature  with  which  the  "  Historiettes  " 
may  be  exactly  compared.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  one  of  his 
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earliest  "  Causeries  "  has  placed  Tallemant's  work  beside 
the  "  Historic  Amoureuse  "  of  Bussy-Rabutin — whom,  in 
distinguishment  from  Tallemant,  he  styles  the  "  aristocratic 
scandalmonger."  If  this  can  be  called  a  comparison,  it  is 
rather  that  of  contrast  than  of  similarity,  for  which 
perhaps  the  simultaneous  publication  of  the  two  works 
may  be  responsible.  The  greater  resemblance  is  with 
Brantome's  "  Vie  des  Dames  Illustres "  and  "  Vie  des 
Grands  Capitaines ;"  and  this  is  only  in  form,  Brantome 
being  in  these  works  essentially  biographic,  Tallemant 
mainly  anecdotic.  We  must  perforce  admit  a  similarity 
in  the  perfervid  amorousness  of  the  two  writers,  with  this 
distinction,  Brantome  gathered  his — to  use  a  French 
euphemism — cynicism  into  one  highly-spiced  porringer; 
Tallemant  peppered  every  little  dish,  though  Brantome 
gained  by  his  greater  literary  excellence,  which  the 
comparative  length  of  his  studies  favoured.  Anecdote  is  a 
flashlight,  biography  the  glow  of  the  lamp.  Tallemant's 
"style"  is  ended  ere  it  is  well  begun;  Brantome's  falls 
on  us  as  a  glamour  and  with  the  greater  effect.  In 
matters  of  style  momentary  brilliance  is  less  than  continual 
brightness,  staying-power  is  the  valuable  asset.  Of  English 
writers,  Pepys  seems  to  us  to  have  the  largest  affinity 
with  Tallemant,  larger  even  than  has  Brantome.  Were 
we  to  segregate  the  observations,  descriptions  of  persons, 
anecdotes,  witticisms,  pictures,  scandals  and  the  ten 
thousand  matters  that  blend  into  the  delicious  compound 
of  Pepys'  Diary,  and  then  classify  them  under  various 
headings  with  as  much  continuity  as  they  permitted,  we 
should  possess  a  capital  English  type  of  the  "  Historiettes  " 
of  Tallemant.  Between  the  two  authors  there  exist  not 
only  a  similarity  of  diction — Tallemant  a  little  more 
malicious,  more  witty,  but  less  garrulous,  less  simple,  less 
charmingly  egotistic — but  coincidences  of  historical  period, 
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literary  activity,  social  position,  pursuits,  tastes,  studies. 
From  such  considerations  the  wonder  is  that  Pepys  did  not 
write  his  observations  in  Tallemant's  form,  or  Tallemant 
keep  a  gossiping  diary.  What  a  lost  opportunity  that 
these  two  never  met !  As  an  example  of  this  twindom, 
let  us  say  of  Tallemant,  "  he  must  not  be  too  severely 
judged.  He  lived  in  a  time  when  the  worst  examples 
abounded,  a  time  of  Court  intrigue  and  State  revolution, 
when  nothing  was  certain  for  a  moment,  and  when  all  who 
were  possessed  of  any  opportunity  to  make  profit  used  it 
with  the  most  shameless  avidity,  lest  the  golden  minutes 
should  pass  away  unimproved."  Is  it  not,  as  far  as  it  goes 
true  of  him?  Yet  these  are  Scott's  words  of  apology 
written  of  Pepys  when  his  Diary  was  first  published : 
"  The  society  of  the  seventeenth  century  offers  singular 
contrasts  to  the  observer.  Young  men  of  Court  and  city, 
women  of  high  rank,  even  everyday  folk,  lent  themselves 
to  shameful  vices;  and  their  conduct  was  stigmatised  in 
the  most  malicious  of  satires  and  plays.  When  old  age 
had  scotched  the  passions,  religious  fervour  held  sway,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sowers  of  wild  oats  garnered  their 
harvest  in  the  guise  of  the  strictest  austerity."  This, 
though  it  might  well  be,  was  not  written  of  Pepys  or  of 
England;  it  is  MOILS.  Monmerque's  excuse  for  Tallemant. 
Even  their  respective  manscripts,  inanimate  things,  met 
with  parallel  adventures.  Pepys'  Diary,  written  from 
1659  to  1669,  passed,  on  his  death  in  1703,  to  the  library 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  it  lay  unknown 
to  the  printer  till  1825,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years 
too  late  for  its  author  to  edit  it.  Tallemant's  manuscript, 
penned  from  1657  to  1660,  passed,  after  his  death  some- 
where between  1691  and  1701,  to  his  great-niece,  in  the 
possession  of  whose  descendants  it  remained  till  1803, 
when  it  fell  by  purchase  into  various  hands,  and  at 
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length  into  the  hands  of  the  editors,  who  first  gave  it 
to  the  printer  in  1833,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  decay  of  its  power  to  work  harm  to  the  personages  it 
dealt  with  too  familiarly. 

Of  Tallemant's  life  after  he  gathered  in  his  harvest  of 
gossip  nothing  material  has  come  to  light.  He  hinted  at 
some  serious  trouble  and  sorrow  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Patru,  and  that  he  was  converted  from  a 
Huguenot  to  a  Catholic.  The  date  and  manner  of  his 
decease  are  alike  uncertain.  We  know  he  was  living  in 
the  last  decade  of  his  century,  but  his  helpmate  was  a 
widow  in  1701.  He  was  not  quite  overlooked  by  his 
contemporaries,  though,  with  a  dominant  passion  that 
Captain  Cuttle  would  have  approved  to  the  full,  he  did. 
more  for  them  than  they  for  him.  They  published  every- 
thing they  wrote,  could  they  .find  a  printer  more  of  a  fool 
than  (may  we  say)  of  a  "Barabbas;"  he  of  his  own  free 
will  published  nothing.  They  knew  only  his  verses  and 
letters,  fluttering  round,  a  kite-tail  of  odd  scraps  of  paper. 
Could  they  have  spied  upon  that  sacred  volume  devoted  to 
his  "  Index  Societatis,"  the  notoriety  of  Tallemant  would 
have  been  etched  into  their  every  work.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  con- 
temporary criticism  of  his  literary  position.  He  was  a 
secondary  poet,  as  good  perhaps  as  most,  but,  from  his 
utter  carelessness  with  his  own  manuscript  verse,  he 
doubtless  regarded  such  efforts  with  a  fine  contempt. 
Compare  his  scrupulous  regard  for  the  "  Historiettes." 
Said  Maucroix :  "  He  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
upright  men  I  have  ever  known.  With  great  mental 
qualities,  he  had  an  excellent  memory,  wrote  well,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  with  marvellous  facility.  Had  his 
composition  cost  him  more  labour  it  would  have  been  more 
correct."  (Maucroix  seems  in  this  phrase  to  have  had  in 
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mind  the  inelastic  code  for  versifying  aux  precieuses, 
otherwise  he  apparently  contradicted  himself.)  Continuing, 
"  He  was  perhaps  a  little  too  readily  contented  with  his 
first  thoughts,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fine  quality  of  his 
wit,  few  people  equalled  him  in  fecundity.  Never  was 
man  so  exact.  He  spoke  readily  but  precisely,  and  told  a 
story  as  well  as  any  man  in  France."  The  Abbe  de 
Marolles  in  his  Memoires  invariably  spoke  of  Tallemant 
as  a  man  of  distinguishing  intellect.  "  Mons.  des  Heaux 
and  the  Abbe  Tallemant,  his  brother,  possess  such  polished 
and  delicate  minds,"  and  in  another  phrase  he  placed 
Des  Beaux  amongst  "  that  select  coterie  of  Frenchmen 
who  are  masters  of  epigram.  The  good  Abbe  de  Yilleloin, 
of  unenviable  reputation  as  the  worst  possible  translator 
of  the  best  Latin  poets,  was  very  prodigal  of  his  praise 
for  Tallemant;  but  then  he  soused  everyone  he  knew  and 
liked.  For  the  moment,  therefore,  all  we  get  from 
Tallemant's  contemporaries  is  a  sincere  respect  for  his 
excellent  personal  character  and  his  intellectual  qualities. 
The  value  of  Tallemant  to  students  of  to-day,  however, 
depends  in  no  wise  upon  his  personal  merit,  but  upon  the 
incomparable  and  invaluable  records  he  kept.  In  spite  of 
their  occasional  malice — a  malice  free  from  the  poison  of 
rancour,  personal  spite  or  enmity,  or  sinister  intention — 
their  epigrammatic  diction,  their  apparent  flippancy,  their, 
to  some  minds,  want  of  seriousness,  they  contain  no  direct 
falsity  nor  show  any  intention  of  deceit.  He  was  a 
scandalmonger,  but  not  necessarily  a  liar  or  libeller.  The 
sources  of  his  information  were  good,  his  facts  true ;  some 
of  his  most  astounding  assertions  indeed  have  been 
corroborated  by  many  contemporaries  who — to  use  a 
Hibernicism — were  dead  before  they  heard  of  his  work. 
Though  he  was  at  times  undoubtedly  guilty  of  exaggeration, 
it  was  in  his  manner  of  narrating  his  incidents,  and  not 
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in  the  incidents  themselves ;  it  is  hyperbole,  not  falsehood. 
To  exemplify;  of  that  pompous  parvenu,  Sarrazin,  who, 
despite  his  imperialism  in  criticism,  failed  to  find  the 
meagrest  place  in  French  literature,  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  his  vehicle  was  good  and  his  cattle  poor. 
Tallemant  summed  him  up  in  a  phrase,  "  True,  he  has  a 
carriage,  but  his  horses  are  the  skinniest  garrons  in 
France." 

The  "  Historiettes  "  begin  with  Henri  IV.,  and  end  with 
the  great  and  little  lights  of  1660.  Much  of  what 
Tallemant  wrote  in  his  earliest  pages  was  hearsay, 
reported  from  that  human  phonograph,  the  Marquise  de 
Rambouillet.  For  what  proportion  of  the  wit  and 
wickedness  in  those  pages  she  was  responsible  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  At  all  events,  she  could  have  had  no 
better  chronicler  than  Tallemant.  That  he  was  as  witty 
and  cynical  as  herself  is  evident  from  his  transcripts  of 
his  own  observations.  Many  readers  have  not  properly 
understood  Tallemant's  literary  character.  Unfortunately 
for  our  anecdotist,  his  editors  printed  his  first  volume 
alone  without  introduction  or  biographical  preface.  As 
this  contained  his  notes  on  people  who  lived  under  the 
Valois  and  whom  for  the  most  part  he  never  knew,  the 
first  published  impression  of  the  critics — and  first  impres- 
sions are  difficult  of  eradication  as  weeds — was  that  the 
volume  was  a  malicious  attempt  to  sully  the  characters  of 
Henri  IV.  and  Sully,  his  wisest  Minister.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  mistake.  The  early  critics  failed  to  recognise 
Tallemant  as  anecdotic  in  endeavouring  to  prove  him 
historic.  History  he  left  to  the  recorders  of  events, 
himself  being  satisfied  with  his  stories,  not  of  peccadilloes 
as  such,  but  of  jest  and  fun.  He  preferred  to  tell  of  the 
King's  mistresses  rather  than  his  exploits,  and  gave  more 
play  to  the  royal  gallantries  of  Mons.  Greenbreeches  than 
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to  his  doings  as  monarch.  What  he  disclosed  of  Henri 
was  quite  consistent  with  the  King's  character.  He  said, 
innocently  enough,  that  Henri  was  never  liberal  nor  too 
recognisant  of  merit.  What  of  that?  Henri  of  Navarre 
suffered  for  a  large  part  of  his  life  from  an  attenuated 
purse.  Enforced  economy  was  a  trait  of  Gascon  nobility. 
Henri  of  France,  with  all  the  resources  of  his  Exchequer 
in  the  background,  never  acquired  the  habit  of  easy 
expenditure.  Sobieski,  of  Poland,  said,  untruthfully,  that 
"  he  was  possessed  with  avarice."  But  Sobieski  expected 
more  than  he  got,  and,  with  this  want  of  polish,  expressed 
his  thanks  for  nothing.  La  Mesnadiere  and  Malherbe, 
poets  both,  had  also  a  derogatory  word  or  two  to  say; 
possibly  the  monarch  was  wise  to  decline  to  pay  first-rate 
prices  for  second  and  lesser  rate  rhyme.  Tallemaiit  also 
had  it  that  Henri  "  was  a  skilful,  natural-born  thief ;  he 
could  not  stay  his  hand  from  appropriating  everything  he 
fancied,  but  it  was  always  returned.  He  laughingly  said 
had  he  not  been  King  he  would  have  been  hanged  several 
times."  This  sounds  incredible;  yet  Sully  made  a  similar 
observation.  Of  this  Minister,  Tallemant  reported  him  as 
saying  that  "  in  the  service  of  Henri  he  had  damned 
himself  in  all  manner  of  religions."  In  a  gossip  on 
Henri's  first  wife,  Marguerite  of  Valois,  we  read  of  her  as 
"  King  Margot,"  that  she  was  accustomed  to  "  the  recital 
of  quantities  of  strange  masses  and  vespers,"  and  that 
she  made  a  practice  of  bearing  illegitimate  children. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that  the  Constable  de  Montmorency 
could  do  anything  with  horses,  and  had  one  trait  in 
common  with  them,  "  that  he  was  unable  to  read."  Of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Anne  Boleyn,  Tallemant,  in 
a  passing  reference,  said  that  the  King  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  wife,  promising  the  said  Anne  marriage,  she  made 
reply :  "  Ah,  sire,  it  is  such  promises  of  marriage  that 
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spoil  maids."  Within  his  own  time  and  observation 
Tallrmant  was  himself.  He  has  made  the  fame  of  old, 
gossipy,  naughty  Madame  de  Pilon,  who  had  a  weakness 
for  Duchesses,  and  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  antiquities 
of  Paris.  He  has  introduced  us  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  absent-minded  men,  Mons.  de  Brancas,  of  whom  La 
Bruyere  told  so  many  strange  incidents  under  the  name 
of  Menalcas,  quoted  in  Addison's  "  Spectator."  In  the 
"  Historiettes "  all  these  and  more  stories  of  the  man 
appear,  and  as  La  Bruyere  was  only  learning  to  write 
when  Tallemant's  work  lay  complete  in  its  strong  box, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  author  came  first. 
Plagiarism  need  not  be  considered.  Brancas  was  such  an 
absurdity  tha.t  his  doings  were  common  knowledge.  One 
of  Tallemant's  anecdotes  is  worth  quotation.  "  On  the 
day  of  his  marriage  Brancas  went  to  the  baths  and  asked 
for  a  bedroom  to  be  prepared,  as  he  intended  to  sleep  there 
that  night.  'Sir,  you  cannot  sleep  here!'  'Yes,  most 
certainly  I  shall !'  *  You  must  be  dreaming,  sir;  you  were 
married  this  morning!'  'Was  I?  Well,  I  never  dreamt 
of  that !' '  The  Marechal  de  Gramont  was  Tallemant's 
great  aversion.  His  bestiality  was  notorious;  he  had 
killed  his  wife  and  then  offered  marriage  to  Tallemant's 
little  friend,  Julie  d'Angennes.  In  spite  of  Tallemant's 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  the  marriage  might  have  taken  place, 
but,  fortunately,  Gramont's  father  was  so  niggardly  with 
his  settlements  that  negotiations  were  at  once  ended. 
Tallemant's  pen  was  dipped  in  vitriol  when  he  mentioned 
this  man,  and  Tallemant  was  not  alone  in  this.  So  many 
lampoons  on  the  fellow  from  the  hands  of  so  many  writers 
were  published  that  he  acquired  the  nickname  "  Marechal 
des  Lampons."  Another  family  whom  he  did  not  admire 
was  that  of  La  Honville.  "A  good  enough  family,  but 
there  is  no  man  on  earth  has  such  esteem  for  himself  as 
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this  lot  has  for  each  other.  They  waste  the  entire 
morning  in  sending  their  lackeys  to  one  another  for  news 
of  how  each  has  passed  the  night."  Tallemant  had  many 
and  pertinent  things  to  tell  of  the  authors  around  him, 
and  with  much  perspicuity  picked  out  at  least  two  whose 
fame  has  passed  the  confines  of  France.  Blaise  Pascal, 
he  tells  us,  "was  a  chit  of  a  boy  who  had  invented  a 
marvellous  calculating  machine."  The  "  Provincial 
Letters "  had  appeared,  but  under  another  name.  La 
Fontaine,  in  Tallemant's  phrase,  "is  a  promising  youngster 
in  letters  and  verse;"  the  "youngster"  had  yet  to  reveal 
his  genius  in  his  "  Fables."  We  might  quote  for  a  week 
with  interest,  but  with  one  more  example  we  shall  close 
the  "  Historiettes."  Tallemant,  in  a  comment  on  the  verse 
of  Eacan,  observed :  "  Apart  from  his  verses,  he  had  not 
even  common  sense.  His  face  was  that  of  a  farmer.  He 
stuttered,  and  was  never  able  to  pronounce  his  name, 
because,  unfortunately,  the  '  r '  and  '  c '  were  the  two 
worst  letters  in  his  mouth."  All  this  is  true ;  Eacan  was 
better  known  for  his  eccentricities  than  for  his  poems. 
But  in  his  malice  in  this  instance  Tallemant  was  rather 
paltry.  There  is  no  harm  in  it,  nor  wit,  nor  humour,  and 
it  is  needless.  It  served,  however,  to  illustrate  what 
Tallemant  was  capable  of  when  his  subject  was  of  the 
nobility.  Titles  to  him  were  so  many  riot  acts.  Among 
the  wiser  nobility  he  had  many  friends,  whom  he  exempted 
from  his  contempt;  of  the  rest  he  never  said  an  untrue 
thing,  but  never  said  a  good  one.  Eemembering  the  class 
of  men  who  were  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XI Y.,  and  the 
great  distinction  made  between  a  man  who  could  show  a 
coat-of-arms,  though  he  lacked  a  coat  on  his  back,  and  the 
best  of  the  bourgeois,  we  may  conceive  that  Tallemant's 
spite  against  the  nobility  was  the  "  outcome  of  that  very 
natural  resentment  raised  in  one  who  had  a  conscience  to 
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spoil  against  that  perpetual  inrritation  caused  by  the 
endeavours  of  the  nobility  wantonly  to  humiliate  the 
bourgeois."  The  end  of  it  all,  as  class  against  class, 
culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Tallemant, 
bourgeois  himself,  wealthy  and  clever,  was  naturally 
jealous  of  the  prerogatives  given  to  the  mere  accident  of 
birth  when  it  was  not  accompanied  by  merit,  and  it  was 
with  something  of  complaisance  that — man  with  a  muck- 
rake— he  scraped  out  the  vices  of  the  great  and  reduced 
their  pride.  To  the  same  motive  we  may  trace  the 
prominence  he  gave  to  obscure  families  of  worth,  and  the 
delight  he  took  in  tracing  the  origin  of  an  escutcheon  to 
a  pig-sty.  On  this  account  the  "  Historiettes,"  on  their 
appearance  in  print  in  1835,  were  the  subject  alike  of 
extravagant  praise  and  equally  extravagant  censure.  The 
time  of  their  appearance  was  unfortunate,  since  criticism 
took  on  a  political  cast,  and  what  was  not  for  Louis- 
Philippe  was  for  the  silk-weavers  and  the  secret  societies 
whose  members  he  had  butchered  for  three  days.  This, 
too,  was  the  year  when  Fieschi  aimed  at  the  King's  life. 
So  partisans  of  progress  applauded  Tallemant.  They  saw 
in  his  stories  a  kind  of  level  applied  to  the  high  life  of 
his  day  and  reflecting  on  their  own.  Those  in  favour  of 
the  established  order  of  things,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
nothing  in  Tallemant  but  the  uprooting  of  the  old  social 
order  and  a  debasement  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Both 
sides  carried  matters  to  a  ridiculous  position.  Tallemant's 
stories  pointed  no  moral,  and  to  him  politics  were  poison. 

The  gravest  accusation  against  Tallemant  is  that  his  pen 
was  far  from  chaste.  His  editors  admitted  that  he  had 
occasionally  wiped  his  feet  on  decencies  that  should 
always  be  respected.  Trustworthy  men,  they,  however, 
scrupulously  refrained  from  printing  the  few  such  passages, 
leaving  those  who  are  inquisitive  enough  to  journey  to 
Paris  and  read  the  original  manuscript.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  stories  are  printed  as  written,  and  it  may  be 
urged  that  many  of  them  are  too  ccerulean.  In  extenua- 
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tion  we  must  recall  tlie  particular  period,  when  vice  was 
screened  behind  only  the  most  diaphanous  of  veils  and 
speech  was  more  wanton  than  now.  We  must  study  our 
own  authors — unexpurgated  if  we  can  get  them — of  the 
same  or  an  earlier  time;  and  we  must  remember  that 
Tallemant  wrote  only  for  himself  and  such  friends  as 
might  desire  to  read,  descending  from  the  more  polished, 
more  polite  style  intended  for  print,  to  the  colloquial 
familiarity  of  the  private  letter.  In  that  very  familiarity 
indeed  lives  much  of  his  charm.  His  own  apologia  by 
way  of  preface  ran :  "  I  propose  to  tell  here  the  good  and 
the  ill  without  disguising  the  truth.  I  do  so  the  more 
freely  as  I  know  these  are  the  things  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  light,  albeit  they  may  not  perhaps  fail  to  be  useful. 
I  give  them  only  to  such  friends  as  beg  for  them."  If, 
therefore,  anyone  should  not  care  for  Tallemant's  stories 
he  need  not  "beg"  for  them.  Should  he  do  so,  let  him 
not  "look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,"'  especially  as 
Tallemant  himself  never  courted  criticism  by  offering  his 
manuscript  to  public  print. 

In  that  century  of  innumerable  personal  revelations  no 
writer  has  scandalised  so  delightfully  or  with  so  much  joy. 
He  has  gathered  his  bits  from  everyone,  and  we  profit. 
Without  him  much  of  the  literary  and  social  life  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  most  intellectual  period  of  French  histoiy 
would  have  remained  hidden,  and  the  first  "  Salon  "  ever 
lield  would  have  lacked  its  reporter.  Open  Tallemant's 
book  haphazard;  there,  as  in  Boswell's  Johnson,  you  will 
find  amusement  if  not  something  more.  "  A  lover  of 
antique  scandal  which  taketh  away  the  character  and 
committeth  scandalum  magnatum  against  the  nobility  of 
the  seventeenth  century  will  find  in  this  work  an  untouched 
treasure-house  of  curious  anecdote  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose."  So  said  Scott  of  Pepys'  Diary,  and  we 
repeat  it  of  the  "  Historiettes  "  of  Tallemant  des  Beaux, 
the  Pepys  of  France. 
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SOME    EARLY   WELSH    ROMANCES. 
By  JOHN  DAVIES. 

HE  romances  under  notice  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Mabinogion,"  and  are  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogi,"  forming  a  cycle  in 
themselves.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  they  are 
anterior  to  the  Arthurian  Legend ;  thus  of  necessity  they 
are  'very  old.  On  the  authority  of  Principal  Rhys  it  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  a  "  Ma.bin.og  "  is  a  technical 
term  belonging  to  the  Bardic  system,  and  means  a  literary 
apprentice,  and  one  who  received  instruction  from  a 
qualified  Bard.  "  Mabinogi "  meant  the  collection  of 
things  which  formed  the  Mabinog's  literary  training,  his 
stock-in-trade,  so  to  say.  From  the  word  Mabinogi  Lady 
Charlotte  Gruest  coined  "Mabinogion"  in  the  plural  sense. 
These  romances  are  distinguished  by  a  wealth  of  imagery 
and  magic,  a  polish  of  diction  remarkable  in  its  degree, 
and  a  knowledge  and  detail  of  colours  which  is  most  vivid. 
They  offer  much  insight  into  the  customs  and  history  of 
the  period,  though  it  is  evident  they  have  somewhat  over- 
grown their  original  form.  Professor  Anwyl  says  :  "  They 
seem  to  consist  of  fragments  from  various  sagas  more  or 
less  skilfully  combined  into  a  unity."  How  much  in  this 
direction  and  that  of  the  diction  is  due  to  the  redactors 
one  cannot  determine,  yet  the  outcome  is  elegant  and 
polished.  Whether  they  be  fairy-tale,  nursery-tale  or 
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pure  story-telling  I  shall  not  argue,  but  as  it  is  stated  that 
"  these  four  branches  preserve  the  mythology  of  the  Celts 
settled  in  Britain,"  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  it  may  not 
be  all  fairy-tale,  but  that  deep  mythological  conceptions 
lie  behind  each  picture.  Says  another  scholar :  "  They 
are  concerned  with  persons  who,  generally  speaking,  are 
treated  as  human  beings,  but  who  at  the  same  time  are 
credited  with  supernatural  powers."  But  the  mythological 
aspect  is  a  vast  subject,  and  the  equation  of  the  characters 
with  those  in  other  sagas  cannot  be  attempted  now.  My 
object,  then,  is  to  offer  a  resume  of  the  four  branches,  and 
to  point  to  some  of  the  interesting  features.  Let  me  again 
refer  to  the  vast  amount  of  research  which  is  being 
directed  to  Celtic  literature;  an  ordinary  layman  is 
dependent  to  a  great  degree  on  the  work  of  scholars,  and 
it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  find  theory  after  theory 
vanishing  in  the  keen  light  of  criticism.  Yet  one  may 
"gird  up  the  loins"  and  take  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  even  the  giants  have  their  difficulties.  Here  is  the 
confession  of  a  scholar  speaking  of  early  romance  :  "  There 
is  only  one  hero,  or  at  the  most  two  .  .  .  and  the  main 
interest  of  the  story  is  kept  clear  and  not  confused  by  side 
issues.  Later  on  more  characters  are  introduced ;  we  follow 
the  fortunes  now  of  one  knight,  now  of  another;  their 
adventures  (generally  with  a  strong  family  likeness  to  each 
other)  cross  and  re-cross ;  the  titular  hero  disappears,  often 
for  several  sections  of  the  romance,  till  in  the  tangle  the 
reader  becomes  doubtful  as  to  which  knight  the  compiler 
designed  specially  to  honour."  Exactly ! 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  shall  accept 
the  theory  that  Pryderi  is  the  central  figure  of  these 
romances.  Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyfed,  is  the  first  Mabinogi. 
Pwyll  is  minded  to  go  and  hunt,  and  hies  him  to  the  fray 
with  his  companions  and  hounds.  Whilst  listening  to  his 
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hounds  he  heard  the  cry  of  other  hounds,  who  presently 
have  the  stag  down  before  them.  Pwyll  drives  them  away, 
setting  his  own  upon  it.  A  horseman  appears  upon  a 
large,  light-grey  steed,  who  is  much  wroth  at  the 
discourtesy.  To  appease  Arawn,  King  of  Annwn  (Hades), 
Pwyll  agrees  to  take  upon  him  the  semblance  of  Arawn, 
to  reside  in  his  dominions  for  the  space  of  one  year,  and 
to  have  the  fairest  lady  he  ever  beheld  as  a  companion; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  undertakes  to  fight  and  rid  the 
King  of  his  deadly  enemy  Hafgan,  another  King  of 
Annwn.  "  Be  there,"  he  said,  "  in  my  likeness,  and  with 
one  stroke  that  thou  givest  him  he  shall  no  longer  live, 
and  if  he  ask  thee  to  give  him  another,  give  it  not,  how 
much  soever  he  may  entreat  thee,  for  when  I  did  so  he 
fought  with  me  next  day  as  well  as  ever  before."  Arawn 
engages  to  go  to  Pwyll's  kingdom  so  that  no  one  shall 
know  "  I  am  not  thou."  The  fight  is  fought,  Hafgan 
vanquished,  and  the  two  return  to  their  original  spheres. 
In  token  of  the  King's  friendship  Pwyll  loses  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Dyfed,  and  becomes  Pwyll,  Chief  of  Annwn, 
from  that  time  forward. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  relates  of  Pwyll's  meeting 
with  Rhiannon,  whom  after  many  adventures  he  marries. 
It  was  an  interesting  feature  that  in  this  and  other 
marriages  in  these  old  romances  the  wedding  presents  were 
given  by  the  couple,  and  not  to  them.  In  the  third  year 
after  this  wedding  the  nobles  of  the  land  deplored  the  fact 
that  their  lord  was  still  without  an  heir,  and  sought  him 
to  take  another  wife.  But  Pwyll  asks  for  grace  a  further 
twelve  months,  and  by  some  dispensation,  physical  or 
magical,  the  necessary  heir  was  forthcoming.  But  on  the 
night  of  his  birth  he  miraculously  disappears.  Although 
his  mother  had  six  women  watchers,  sleep  overcame  them. 
Upon  awakening,  and  observing  their  loss,  they  kill  the 
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cub  of  a  stag-hound,  rubbing  the  blood  on  the  face  and 
hands  of  Rhiannon,  and  laying  the  bones  in  front  of  her, 
asserting  that  she  had  devoured  the  babe.  The  nobles 
contend  that  she  be  put  away,  but  Pwyll  declines,  suffering 
Rhiannon  to  offer  penance.  And  the  penance  was  that 
she  should  sit  every  day  for  seven  years  near  unto  a,  horse- 
block that  was  without  the  gate,  and,  relating  the  story 
to  all  who  travelled  that  way,  offer  to  carry  them  upon 
her  back  into  the  Court.  It  rarely  happened  that  any 
would  permit. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  house  of  Teirnyon  Twryf 
Vliant,  Lord  of  Grwent-is-Coed,  "  the  best  man  in  the 
world."  He  possessed  a  beautiful  mare,  which  foaled 
every  first  of  May,  but  none  knew  what  became  of  the  colt. 
Arming  himself  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  determined 
to  solve  the  secret,  and  after  bringing  the  mare  into  the 
house,  he  stood  admiring  the  colt,  and  lo  he  heard  a  great 
tumult,  and  a  claw  came  through  the  window,  clutching 
the  colt  by  the  mane:  Teirnyon  struck  off  the  arm  at  the 
elbow ;  then  arose  a  tumult  and  a  wailing.  He  rushed  out 
into  the  darkness,  but  saw  nothing.  Eeturning  and 
arriving  at  his  door,  behold  there  was  an  infant  boy  in 
swaddling  clothes,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  satin,  the  boy 
being  very  strong  "  for  the  age  that  he  was  of."  Taking 
the  babe  to  his  childless  wife,  they  agree  to  rear  him, 
giving  him  the  name  of  Grwri  Wallt  Euryn,  "  because  his 
hair  was  as  yellow  as  gold."  He  showed  wonderful 
precociousness,  reminding  one  of  Cnchulainn,  a  notable 
figure  in  Irish  Sagas. 

Shortly  after  this  Teirnyon  and  his  wife  learn  of  the 
troubles  of  Rhiannon  and  her  sad  penance,  and,  being 
struck  by  the  strangeness  of  the  disappearance  of  the  royal 
babe  and  their  fateful  discovery,  decide  to  take  the  boy 
to  his  parents,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  mother,  who 
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immediately  declares :  "  There  is  indeed  an  end  to  my 
trouble;"  and  he  is  called  "  Pryderi,"  the  meaning  of 
which  is  anxiety.  This  recalls  the  name  of  Sir  Tristram 
the  Welsh  word  for  sorrow  is  Trist.  This  Pryderi  is  the 
supposed  central  figure  of  the  romances.  With  the  death 
of  his  father  Pwyll,  his  succession  to  the  dominions  and 
marriage  to  Kicva  this  Mabinogi  concludes. 

The  next  story  is  "  Braiiwen,  the  daughter  of  Llyr." 
It  is  full  of  new  characters  and  scenes,  and  the  connection 
between  it  and  Pryderi  is  of  the  most  meagre.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  deeply  interesting,  and  almost  more  significant 
in  the  mythological  sense  than  the  others.  It  speaks  of 
Bran,  the  son  of  Llyr,  who,  according  to  the  Triads,  first 
brought  Christianity  to  this  country  from  Rome,  and  is 
ranged  with  the  three  founders  and  legislators  of  Britain. 
He  is  also  the  stem  of  one  of  the  three  great  families 
of  Welsh  saints,  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  building  of 
Harlech  Castle.  He  marries  his  sister  Branwen  to  King 
Matholwch,  of  Ireland.  When  over  suing  for  his  wife 
an  insult  is  put  on  him  by  Bran's  half-brother;  but  peace 
is  established,  the  wedding  takes  place,  and  they  return  to 
Ireland. 

In  the  second  year  the  insult  is  recalled,  and  Branwen, 
after  being  driven  from  the  King's  side,  has  to  submit  to 
cook  for  the  family,  with  a  further  humiliation  of  a  daily 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  ear  from  the  butcher.  No  word 
of  this  cruelty  travels  to  her  relatives,  and  all  means  of 
communications  are  closed.  But  poor  Branwen  trains  a 
starling  to  speak,  which  eventually  carries  the  news  home. 
Her  people  cross,  and  the  most  horrible  slaughters  ensue. 
The  sequel  is  too  long  to  enter  upon.  In  this  Mabinogi 
occur  some  of  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty,  none 
such  to  be  found  in  any  other,  and  the  suggestion  is  that 
of  Danish  influence.  We  are  introduced  to  magic 
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cauldrons,  into  which  dead  men  are  cast,  out  of  which 
they  return  in  full  vigour ;  cauldrons  are  often  to  be  found 
in  Celtic  literature.  Bran  dies  of  a  poisoned  dart,  but  he 
has  commanded  seven  of  his  knights  to  cut  off  his  head. 
"  And  take  you  my  head,"  said  he,  "  and  bear  it  even  unto 
the  White  Mount  in  London,  and  bury  it  there  with  the 
face  towards  France.  And  a  long  time  you  will  be  upon 
the  road.  In  Harlech  you  will  be  feasting  seven  years, 
the  birds  of  Phiannon,  singing  unto  you  the  while.  And 
all  the  time  the  head  will  be  to  you  as  pleasant  company 
as  it  ever  was  when  on  my  body.  And  at  Gwales,  in 
Penvro,  you  will  be  four  score  years,  and  you  may  remain 
there,  and  the  head  with  you  uncorrupted,  until  you  open 
the  door  that  looks  towards  Aber  Henvelen  and  towards 
Cornwall.  And  after  you  have  opened  that  door  there  you 
may  no  longer  tarry,  set  forth  to  London  to  bury  the  head 
and  go  straight  forward."  This  charge  they  obeyed, 
having  previously  buried  Branwen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alaw,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  she  was  the 
cause  of  two  islands  being  destroyed.  The  connecting 
link  here  is  that  Pryderi  and  Manawyddan,  the  brother  of 
Bran,  were  two  of  the  seven  knights. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  postscript,  as  it  were,  to  this 
Mabinogi,  that  none  were  left  in  Ireland  save  five  pregnant 
women  in  a  cave,  to  whom  in  the  same  night  were  sons 
born.  When  they  grew  up  and  thought  about  wives,  each 
took  a  wife  of  the  mothers  of  their  companions,  and  so 
governed  and  peopled  the  country,  which  they  divided 
between  them,  and  because  of  this  partition  are  the  five 
divisions  of  Ireland  still  so  termed.  Mr.  John  tells  us  : 
"  The  final  incident  shows  that  the  tale  in  its  extant  form 
was  not  put  together  before  the  late  eleventh  century,  as 
the  Irish  legend  which  it  repeats  is  an  antiquarian 
invention  not  older  than  the  early  part  of  that  century." 
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The  next  Mabinogi  is  that  of  Manawyddan,  the  son  of 
Llyr,  and  describes  how,  after  the  burying  of  the  head 
of  Bran,  Pryderi  shared  his  dominions  with  Manawyddan, 
giving  his  mother,  Rhiannon,  unto  him  as  a  wife.  This 
romance  is  brimful  of  enchantment.  A  spell  is  cast  upon 
the  dominions  of  Pryderi  because  of  the  trick  played  by 
his  father  upon  a  rival  to  the  hand  of  Rhiannon.  The  two 
knights  with  their  wives  return  from  London  to  Dyfed  to 
find  the  Court  empty  and  desolate.  After  feasting  and 
hunting  for  two  years  they  weary,  and  go  into  Lloegyr 
(England)  to  seek  employment. 

And  they  took  themselves  to  making  saddles  ....  and 
as  long  as  that  workmanship  could  be  had  of  Manawyddan 
neither  saddle  nor  housing  was  bought  of  a  saddler  through- 
out all  Hereford,  till  at  length  every  one  of  the  saddlers 
perceived  that  they  were  losing  much  of  their  gain,  and  that 
no  man  bought  of  them  but  him  who  could  not  get  what  he 
sought  from  Manawyddan.  Then  they  assembled  together 
and  agree  to  slay  him  and  his  companions. 

After  receiving  warning  they  go  forth  to  another  city  and 
begin  to  make  shields,  and  prospered  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  at  last  the  craftsmen  agree  to  slay  them. 

In  the  next  town  they  agree  to  make  shoes,  and  in  this 
respect  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  free  trade  doctrine  of 
"free  imports."  "What  craft  shall  we  take?"  said 
Manawyddan.  "  Whatsoever  thou  wilt  that  we  know," 
said  Pryderi.  "  Not  so,"  he  replied;  "  but  let  us  take  to 
making  shoes,  for  there  is  not  courage  enough  among 
cordwainers  either  to  fight  with  us  or  to  molest  us."  "  I 
know  nothing  thereof,"  said  Pryderi.  "  But  I  know,"  said 
Manawyddan,  "  and  I  will  teach  thee  to  stitch.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  dress  the  leather,  but  we  will  buy  it  ready 
dressed  and  will  make  the  shoes  from  it."  Richard  Cobden 
must  have  been  the  re-incarnated  spirit  of  the  dauntless 
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Manawyddan.  But  again  they  had  to  flee,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country.  The  remainder  of  the  story  recounts 
the  spell  which  is  laid  upon  the  land  and  through  what 
agency  it  was  removed. 

The  last  of  the  Mahinogi  is  "  Math,  the  son  of  Mathonwy  " 
(the  Celtic  Zeus,  as  he  is  called).  This  is  introduced  as 
showing  how  Pryderi  met  with  death.  A  nephew  of  Math, 
Gilfaethwy,  falls  in  love  with  the  virgin  in  whose  lap 
Math  laid  his  feet,  and  his  brother  Gwydion,  a  great 
minstrel,  story-teller  and  magician,  promises  to  aid  him. 
He  represents  to  Math  that  Pryderi,  the  son  of  Pwyll,  is 
possessed  of  some  small  animals,  and  "  their  flesh  is  better 
than  the  flesh  of  oxen  "  (we  call  them  pigs).  Accompanied 
by  his  brother  and  ten  others  they  bring  them,  after 
fascinating  the  Court  of  Pryderi  with  song  and  story. 
They  leave  a  great  host  of  exchange  formed  of  fungus 
behind  them,  such  as  chargers,  greyhounds  and  beautiful 
saddles.  But  Gwydion  urged  speed  to  his  companions. 
"  The  illusion,"  said  he,  "  will  not  last  but  from  the  one 
hour  to  the  same  to-morrow."  This  is  the  preliminary  to 
a  battle  between  the  North  and  South,  between  the  forces 
of  Math  and  Pryderi.  Thus  is  the  plot  worked  out  for 
luring  Math  away  from  his  lap-holder,  during  which 
absence  Gilfaethwy  forcibly  has  his  will  of  her.  The 
battle  takes  place  with  much  slaughter,  and  resolving  itself 
into  a  duel  between  Pryderi  and  Gwydion,  Pryderi  loses 
his  life.  When  Math  returns  and  learns  of  the  fate  of  his 
lap-holder  he  is  sorely  vexed,  and  with  his  wand  changes 
the  nephews  first  into  deer,  then  hogs,  finally  wolves. 
They  return  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  semblance  of 
the  animals  they  bear,  and  always  with  issue. 

There  is  much  more  of  interest  in  the  story ;  the  testing 
of  the  virginity  of  Arianrod ;  she  has  to  step  over  a  magic 
wand,  and  gives  birth  to  two  boys.  They  are  both 
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wonderful  children.  One  dies  young,  struck  by  a  blow 
from  his  uncle.  The  story  is  concerned  henceforth  with 
the  life  of  the  other,  and  Gwydion's  magical  powers  are 
described,  by  which  he  overcomes  the  obstacles  in  the 
paths  of  the  boy.  The  most  beautiful  portion  is  that  in 
which  Gwydion  and  Math,  because  of  the  destiny  laid 
upon  the  youth  by  his  mother,  that  he  should  never  have 
a  wife  of  the  race  that  now  inhabits  the  earth,  "  take  the 
blossoms  of  the  oak  and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  meadow-sweet  and  produced  from  them 
a  maiden,  the  fairest  and  most  graceful  that  men  ever  saw. 
And  they  baptised  her,  and  gave  her  the  name  of 
Blodeuwedd  (Flowerface)." 

There  I  must  leave  the  stories.  But  there  is  one  point 
I  must  refer  to,  and  that  is  their  clear  conception  of  right 
and  wrong.  There  is  in  the  first  Mabinogi  an  example  of 
chastity  which  is  truly  marvellous.  You  will  remember 
Pwyll  takes  on  him  the  semblance  of  Arawn,  and  has  a 
beautiful  woman  as  a  companion.  After  detailing  his 
arrival,  the  story  goes  :  — 


The  time  came  for  them  to  go  to  bed.  And  he  and  the 
Queen  went  to  bed ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  bed  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  his  back  to  her,  and  from  then  till 
the  morrow  he  spake  no  word  to  her.  The  next  day  there 
was  tenderness  and  affectionate  converse  between  them.  But 
whatsoever  affection  there  was  by  day  there  was  not  a  night 
to  the  end  of  the  year  different  from  the  first  night. 

When  Pwyll  and  Arawn  return  to-  their  original  spheres, 
Arawn  also  goes  to  bed.     List  to*  the  story  :  — 

The  King  went  to  bed,  and  his  wife  went  to  him.  At  once 
he  began  to  converse  with  her.  Now  to  this  she  had 
not  been  accustomed  for  a  year,  and  she  pondered  over 
it.  And  long  she  brooded.  And  when  this  thought 
had  gone  he  awoke.  And  he  spoke  to  her  twice  and  thrice, 
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but  he  got  no  answer  from  her.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  dost  thou 
not  speak  to  me  ?"  "  I  tell  thee,"  said  she,  "  that  for  a  year 
I  have  not  said  so  much  in  this  place."  "What?"  said  he, 
"  but  we  talked  continually."  "  Mine  be  the  shame,"  said  she, 
"  for  a  year  from  last  night  there  has  been  neither  tenderness 
nor  conversation  between  us,  nor  hast  thou  turned  thy  face 
towards  me  from  the  instant  we  entered  the  fold  of  the 
clothes."  And  he  considered.  "  Good  heavens,"  said  he,  "  a 
man  as  firm  and  sure  in  his  friendship  as  any  have  I  found 
for  a  friend."  And  he  said  to  his  wife:  "Lady,  blame  me 
not.  God  knows  that  I  have  neither  slept  nor  lain  with  you 
for  a  year  from  last  evening."  And  thereupon  he  explained 
the  whole  adventure  to  her. 

Pwyll's  reward,  as  we  remember,  was  the  friendship  of 
Arawn  and  the  possession  of  a  more  dignified  title. 

For  an  example  of  the  unchaste  it  is  sad  that  we  must 
turn  to  Blodeuwedd  (Flowerface).  She  is  untrue  to  her 
husband,  and  by  treachery  and  deceit  like  unto  Delilah, 
gains  the  knowledge  which  results  in  the  success  of  her 
lover.  Retribution  follows  :  she  is  changed  into  a  bird, 
and  because  of  her  share  and  through  fear  of  other  birds, 
is  never  permitted  to  show  her  face  in  the  daylight.  "  In 
the  language  of  this  present  time  she  became  an  owl,  and 
for  this  reason  is  the  owl  hateful  unto  all  birds." 

The  book  is  full  of  examples  of  colour.  I  refer  but  to 
one  or  two.  Pwyll's  meeting  of  the  hounds  of  Annwn  :  — 

Then  looked  he  at  the  colour  of  the  dogs,  staying  not  to 
look  at  the  stag ;  and  of  all  the  hounds  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  world  he  had  never  seen  any  that  were  like  unto  these ; 
for  their  hair  was  of  a  brilliant  shining  white,  and  their  ears 
were  red,  and  as  the  whiteness  of  their  bodies  shone  so  did 
the  redness  of  their  ears  glisten. 

Again  his  first  sight  of  Rhiannon :  — 

And  while  he  sat  there  they  saw  a  lady  on  a  pure  white 
horse  of  large  size,  with  a  garment  of  shining  gold  around 
her. 
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I  should  also  have  been  glad  to  refer  to  the  game  of 
"Badger  in  the  bag." 

These  are  the  earliest  specimens  of  Welsh  romances, 
having  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  Arthurian  Legend. 
They  belong  to  the  days  of  Paganism — before  the  days 
of  the  Gospel.  They  are  charged  with  sentiment,  poetry, 
beautiful  descriptions,  especially  of  colour,  and  reveal 
the  manner  of  royalty  and  nobility  of  those  early  days. 
Naturally  we  pride  ourselves  greatly  upon  our  possessions, 
and  are  not  much  oppressed  by  the  rumour  that  we  may 
yet  live  to  discover  that  after  all  they  are  not  Welsh  but 
Irish,  or,  further  still,  that  neither  are  they  Welsh  or 
Irish,  but  Scandinavian.  Whatever  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  us  in  that  respect,  it  is  self-evident  that  as 
they  are  they  are  charming  and  replete  with  meaning  and 
wonder.  May  they  live  for  ever. 


ALGERNON    CHARLES    SWINBURNE. 
By  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

A  LGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE  was  born  in 
Belgravia,  on  April  5th,  1837.  He  comes  of 
Northumbrian  stock,  and  with  a  view  to  accounting 
perhaps  for  his  Gallic  leanings  some  emphasise  the  fact 
that  his  grandfather  married  a  Polignac.  He  lived  with 
his  parents,  until  he  went  to  Eton,  alternately  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  in  the  home  of  the  paternal  grandfather, 
part  of  the  year  being  spent  in  the  South,  and  the  summer 
in  the  chillier  North. 

His  youthful  history  is  but  that  of  thousands  of  well- 
ordered,  respectable  young  Englishmen.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  thence  proceeded  in  1856 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  attained  no  great 
distinction  at  the  University,  and  left  it  without  a,  degree. 

During  a,  few  weeks  of  travel  in  Italy  he  was  introduced 
to  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  was  living  at  Fiesole.  He 
had  read  Landor's  writings,  and  in  later  years  paid  him 
high  tribute  of  praise  in  a  long  poem,  under  the  title  of 
"  Song  for  the  Centenary  of  Walter  Savage  Landor," 
with  a  dedication  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Swinburne  says 
he  has  been  fortunate  in  his  friendships,  and  the  poem  is 
a  noble,  generous  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Landor,  not 
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only  as  a  writer  but  as  a  friend,  "  whose  heart  no  fear  but 
every  grief  might  move," 

Name  set  for  love  apart, 

Held  lifelong  in  my  heart, 
Face  like  a  father's  toward  my  face  inclined; 

No  gifts  like  thine  are  mine  to  give, 
Who  by  thine  own  words  bid  thee  hail,  and  live. 

It  was  in  1862  that  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti  lost  his  wife, 
and,  struck  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  he  was  unable  to  live 
in  the  house  where  she  had  died.  He  removed  therefrom 
to  Tudor  House,  No.  16,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  The  step 
was  of  great  moment  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  two 
others — George  Meredith  and  Swinburne.  Meredith  and 
Eossetti  were  of  the  same  age,  and  Swinburne  about  eight 
years  their  junior.  Each  enjoyed  the  privacy  of  their  own 
sitting-room,  and  could  receive  visitors,  but  they  dined 
together  in  the  evenings.  Eossetti  dominated  the  little 
group.  His  was  a  powerful  personality,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  rather  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  others. 
Therefore  such  an  arrangement  did  not  last  long,  and 
Meredith  was  the  first  to  withdraw.  No  new  brotherhood 
arose  from  this  friendship,  as  from  the  earlier  acquaintance 
of  Holman  Hunt,  Eossetti  and  Millais,  but,  nevertheless, 
its  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  work  produced  by 
Meredith  and  Swinburne  at  the  time.  The  latter  published 
"Faustine"  in  the  Spectator  of  May  31st,  1862,  and 
Meredith  gave  his  great  poem  "  Modem  Love "  to  the 
world  in  the  same  year.  The  tone,  colour  and  treatment 
of  these  two  poems  present  many  similarities  to  Eossetti's 
work,  though  if  we  pursued  our  investigation  to  the 
ultimate  cause  we  should  probably  find  the  similarity  in 
the  output  of  the  three  men  to  be  due  to  their  common 
reading  and  interchange  of  ideas. 
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During  this  period  Swinburne  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  William  Morris,  Burne-Jones,  Whistler  and  one 
who  has  been  his  closest  friend  ever  since,  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton,  the  critic,  poet  and  romancer.  Thus  is 
Swinburne  connected  with  the  celebrated  P.R.B.,  and  in 
an  especial  degree  with  its  most  prominent  member, 
particularly  on  the  literary  side,  Rossetti.  Both  men 
possess  common  characteristics.  They  have  the  same 
gorgeous  effects,  each  is  a  supreme  verbalist,  each 
frequently  writes  as  if  for  the  mere  sake  of  writing, 
without  any  particular  end  in  view  except  for  the  mere 
sensuous  delight  of  word  music,  that  "  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  "  which,  as  Landor  expresses  it, 

There  is  delight  in  singing,  though  ncme  hear 
Beside  the  singer. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  greatest  influence  which  has 
come  into  our  poet's  life  has  been  that  of  Watts-Dunton. 
Since  1879,  when  they  became  inmates  of  The  Pines, 
Putney,  the  closest  personal  intimacy  has  existed  between 
the  two  men  to  the  present  time.  James  Douglas, 
biographer  of  Watts-Dunton,  and  writer  o>f  the  article  on 
Swinburne  in  Chambers'  last  edition  of  the  "Cyclopedia 
of  English  literature,"  notes  that  after  the  publication 
of  "  Erectheus "  in  1876,  "  the  romantic  temperament 
re-conquered  the  poet's  imagination  and  continues  to 
maintain  its  ascendency." 

Turning  to  the  bibliographical  side  of  our  subject,  we 
find  that  Swinburne's  first  essay  in  the  literary  sphere  was 
as  editor  of  a  short-lived  College  magazine,  "Undergraduate 
Papers,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  poetical  contribution 
in  No.  1  from  the  editor,  entitled  "  Queen  Iseult,  Canto  1," 
inasmuch  as  in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  if  not  the  finest, 
"  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,"  he  returns  to  the  same  subject 
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again.  The  "Papers"  were  published  between  December, 
1857,  and  April,  1858,  when  their  career  was  ended.  In 
1860  "The  Queen-Mother"  and  "Rosamond,"  two  plays, 
were  ushered  into  an  unheeding  world  and  bear  witness 
for  us  that  the  young  poet  wa.s  pluming  his  wings  and 
preparing  himself  for  further  flights. 

Tennyson  had  already  become  famous.  He  had  worn 
for  ten  years  the  bays  that  had  fallen  from  the  brows  of 
him  "  that  uttered  nothing  base ;"  "  In  Memoriam  "  had 
been  published  in  the  year  of  Wordsworth's  death, 
"  Maud "  five  years  later,  and  in  1859,  the  year  prior  to 
Swinburne's  entry  into  the  field,  the  first  four  of  the  "  Idylls 
of  the  King"  had  appeared.  Browning  had  scarcely  yet 
been  recognised  as  a  great  poet,  though  some  of  his  best 
work  had  already  been  done,  "Men  and  Women"  having 
been  published  in  1855,  and,  of  course,  "  Paracelsus," 
"Pippa  Passes"  and  "A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon"  years 
before. 

Swinburne  has  been  a  most  prolific  writer.  Essays  and 
studies  in  literature,  dramas  and  poems  have  come 
unceasingly  from  his  pen,  and  prove  him  to  be  a  scholar 
and  critic  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  a  poet  worthy  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  England's  great  poets,  which  is 
no  mean  honour  in  a  country  so  rich  in  great  names. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " 
articles  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Congreve,  Keats, 
Landor  and  Marlowe,  while  elsewhere  Blake,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Rossetti  and  William  Morris,  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Shakespeare  have  also  been  the  subjects  of 
his  learned  criticism  and  exposition. 

It  is  the  poems,  however,  which  claim  our  attention 
in  this  paper.  The  collected,  authoritative  edition  was 
published  last  year  in  six  crown  octavo  volumes,  well 
printed  and  well  bound,  making  a  fitting  shrine  for  the 
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work  of  a  great  genius.  We  might  recommend  the 
publishers,  if  ever  another  edition  is  called  for,  to  provide 
a  complete  index  to  the  poems  of  the  six  volumes,  and 
perhaps  also  a  subject-matter  index  indicating,  for 
example,  the  poems  where  Shakespeare  and  Victor  Hugo 
or  other  features  of  interest  are  mentioned.  At  present 
we  have  only  tables  of  contents  to  each  volume,  which 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Volume  I  contains  the  "  Poems 
and  Ballads"  of  1866;  Volume  2,  "Songs  before  Sunrise," 
and  "  Songs  of  Two  Nations,"  of  1871  and  1875  respectively ; 
Volume  3,  "Poems  and  Ballads"  (second  series  of  1878, 
and  third  series  of  1889),  and  the  "Songs  of  the  Spring- 
tide," of  1880;  Volume  4,  "Tristram  of  Lyonesse"  (1882), 
"Tale  of  Balen"  (1896),  "Atalanta  in  Calydon"  (1865) 
and  "Erectheus"  (1876).  The  chronological  arrangement 
is  here  broken  for  the  sake  of  including  in  one  volume  the 
dramatic  poems  and  the  Arthurian  tales.  In  Volume  5 
we  have  "Studies  in  Song"  (1880),  "A  Century  of 
Eoundels"  (1883),  "TheHeptalogia"  (1880),  and  "Sonnets 
on  English  Dramatic  Poets;"  the  last  volume  includes 
"A  Midsummer  Holiday"  (1884),  "Astrophel"  (1894), 
"A  Channel  Passage"  (1899),  and  the  "other  poems" 
which  appeared  with  each  of  the  three  named  on  their 
first  publication.  A  notable  feature  to  the  last  volume 
is  the  nine  prologues  to  some  of  the  plays  of  the  dramatic 
poets  of  Volume  5,  and  they  rank  among  the  best  work 
of  the  volume  wherein  they  are  given. 

It  should  be  observed  that  many  of  the  poems  before 
being  collected  in  their  respective  volumes  had  found  a 
place  in  the  pages  of  such  journals  as  "  The  Spectator," 
"  Cornhill  Magazine,"  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,"  "  Academy,"  and  "  The  Athenaeum." 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  "  by  their  works  shall  ye 
know  them,"  and  Swinburne's  works  testify  that  he  has 
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a  warm,  friendly  heart.  Each  of  the  aforementioned 
volumes  is  dedicated  to  a  friend  or  hero,  among  whom 
we  find  the  names  of  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Joseph  Mazzini, 
Eichard  F.  Burton,  Edward  John  Trelawny,  Wm.  Bell 
Scott,  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  his  mother,  Walter  Savage 
Land  or,  Christina  G.  Eossetti  and  William  Morris;  where 
aught  is  added  beyond  the  name  in  the  inscription  the 
words  are  more  than  a  mere  passing  compliment.  They 
are  the  expression  of  a  sincere  and  inward  conviction, 
though  his  emotion  runs  away  with  his  critical  faculty  at 
times,  as  in  the  rhapsodic  gush  of  his  sonnet  on  "  William 
Shakespeare  "  :  — 

Not  if  men's  tongues  and  angels'  all  in  one 

Spake,  might  the  word  be  said  that  might  speak  Thee. 

Man,  woman,  child  praise  God  for  him. 

All  lutes,  all  harps,  all  viols,  all  flutes,  all  lyres, 
Fall  dumb  before  him  ere  one  string  suspires 
All  stars  are  angels ;  but  the  sun  is  God. 

This  wildly  dithyrambic  strain  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  sonnets  of  Arnold  and  Meredith  on  the  same  subject, 
but  better  this  lyrical  fervour  than  the  wild  unrestrained 
paradoxes  and  conceits  of  a  Bernard  Shaw.  Admiration 
is  ever  to  be  preferred  to  mockery. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  poems  before  us  is  the  large 
number  arising  from  the  desire  to  do  honour  to  illustrious 
names  in  literature,  art  and  politics.  We  have  already 
mentioned  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  and  we  also  find  the  names  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Walt  Whitman,  Theophile  Gautier,  Louis  Kossuth,  Sir 
Eichard  F.  Burton,  E.  Wagner,  Catullus,  George  Eliot, 
Dickens,  Bismarck,  Browning  (whose  death  is  com- 
memorated in  a  sequence  of  sonnets),  Burns  (in  an  ode), 
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G.  F.  Watts,  Alexandra  Dumas  and  others  less  known 
to  fame.  The  characteristic  note  is  here,  as  in  the 
dedications,  ardent  admiration,  and  if  it  be  a  fault  we 
plead  in  extenuation  that  love  and  commendation  gratify 
the  noble  mind,  while  envy  and  derision  are  but  the  joy  of 
the  mean  and  base.  These  poems  axe  the  tribute  of  a 
generous  spirit  to  some  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors. 

We  have  now  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  main 
biographical  details  of  Swinburne's  life,  given  a  condensed 
bibliography  of  his  poetical  works,  excluding  the  dramas, 
noted  the  character  of  his  dedications,  and  the  salient 
features  of  his  poems  on  friends  and  fellow  craftsmen. 
In  so  doing  we  have  been  concerned  mainly  with  externals. 
We  have,  as  it  were,  only  examined  the  walls  of  the 
edifice  and  ascertained  the  periods  of  erection  of  different 
parts  of  the  structure.  Let  us  effect  an  entry  and  behold 
the  interior,  not  as  uncritical  absorbed  devotees,  but  with 
eyes  open  to  see,  and  minds  free  from  prejudice  to  judge, 
or,  if  we  have  our  pre-conceptions,  let  them  be  with  a  bias 
in  favour  of  him  who  has  planned  and  wrought  a  great 
and  goodly  work,  though  blemishes  here  and  there  may 
exist. 

This  requires  to  be  said,  because  Swinburne  has  for  long 
been  the  victim  of  a  misunderstanding.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that,  "  If  '  Atalanta'  made  the  poet  Byronically 
famous,  'Poems  and  Ballads'  made  him  Byronically 
infamous,"  and  that  "  the  excitement  and  outcry  that 
ensued  came  very  near  producing  an  apoplexy  among  the 
critics."  These  early  products  of  Swinburne's  young 
genius  were  not  all  of  the  "  fleshly  "  type,  which  raised 
the  storm  of  indignation,  and  if  we  have  "  Laus  Veneris," 
"Anactoria,"  "Faustine,"  and  "Dolores,"  we  have  also 
"Itylus,"  "Hymn  to  Proserpine,"  "A  Match,"  "To 
Yictor  Hugo,"  and  a  beautiful  closing  Dedication.  The 
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controversy  is  long  since  dead,  and  we  have  only  heard  the 
feeble  re-awakened  echoes  on  the  advent  of  the  recent 
edition  of  the  Poems.  In  our  less  sensitive  age  there  has 
been  no  terrorising  of  publishers  by  the  Times  and  no 
outburst  of  frenzied  moralists. 

We  may  be  decadent,  we  may  be  saner  and  more 
generous,  but  whether  we  are  better  or  worse  morally  now 
than  in  the  mid-sixties  it  is  not  within  our  province  to 
discuss  and  determine.  We  will  merely  content  ourselves 
by  remarking  that  after  forty  years  Swinburne  finds 
"nothing  to  regret,  nothing  to  recant,  nothing  that  he 
would  wish  to  cancel,  to  alter  or  to  unsay  in  any  page 
he  has  ever  laid  before  the  reader."  The  fault,  in  the 
discredited  poems,  lies  rather  in  the  form  than  the  spirit, 
and  when  you  have  misery  and  unrest  depicted  as  the 
penalty  of  sin,  the  poem  may  become  a  moral  lyric  of  the 
first  order.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  Swinburne  has 
given  stern,  strong  expressions  on  the  duty  of  doing 
justly  and  guiding  our  actions  according  to  the  laws  of 
righteousness.  Ha,s  he  not  written:  — 


But  all  the  gods  will,  all  they  do,  and  we 

Not  all  we  would,  yet  somewhat ;  and  one  choice 

We  have,  to  live  and  do  just  deeds  and  die. 

And  again,  in  his  most  fervent  strain,  has  he  not  sung :  — 

Far  above  all  wars  and  gospels,  all  ebb  and  flow  of  time, 
Lives  the  soul  that  speaks  in  silence,  and  makes  mute  earth 

sublime. 
Still   for   her,   though  years    and   ages   be-blinded    and   be- 

dinned, 
Mazed  with  lightnings,  crazed  with  thunders,  life  rides  and 

guides  the  wind. 
Death  may  live  or  death  may  die,  and  the  truth  be  light  or 

night ; 
Not  for  gain  of  heaven  may  man  put  away  the  rule  of  right. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  Swinburne  has  been  in 
advance  of  his  time — not  on  the  ethical  side,  is  it  to  be 
understood,  but  in  the  character  of  his  writing,  its  too 
great  subjectivity,  its  intellectual  and  elusive  character — 
thus  seeking  to  explain  his  want  of  wider  recognition. 
We  might  look  further  than  this,  however,  and  attribute 
it  to  his  heterodoxy,  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
religious  tendencies  of  his  time. 

Wordsworth  is  known  as  the  high-priest  of  Nature  and 
prophet  of  humanity;  Tennyson  is  the  exponent  of  the 
doubt,  faith,  morals  and  theology  of  the  mid-Yictorian 
period ;  Browning  is  a  glowing  optimist,  full  of  hope,  with 
God  over  all,  and  with  him  life  implies  immortality. 
These  men  have  expressed  and  led  the  ideas  of  their  age, 
and  their  words  strike  responsive  chords  in  the  breasts  of 
their  countrymen. 

Swinburne  arouses  antagonism  by  his  seeming  impiety 
and  irreverence;  and,  in  placing  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  religious  aspirations  and  beliefs,  he  alienates 
many  whose  word  of  recommendation  would  have  largely 
increased  his  circle  of  readers  and  made  him  a  greater 
power  in  the  literary  world  than  he  is  at  present.  The 
pulpit  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  making  known 
of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  but  Swinburne 
is  outside  the  pale  of  its  thought,  and  unproclaimed. 
For  example,  take  such  lines  as  :  — 

Thou  art  judged,  0  judge,   and  the  sentence  is  gone  forth 
against  Thee,  0  God. 

Or, 

Till  Christ*  by  Paul  cast  out, 
Return. 

The  first  savours  of  unseemly  presumption  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  people,  and  the  second  will  be  resented  as  grossly 
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untrue.  Again,  mark  the  contrast  between  the  cold 
intellectuality  of  the  following  passage  with  the  sublime 
spirituality  of  Wordsworth's  statement,  though  they 
approximate  here  in  their  beliefs.  Thus  Swinburne  :  — 

Therefore  the  God  that  ye  make  you  is  grievous,  and  gives 

not  aid, 
Because  it  is  but  for  your  sake  that  the  God  of  your  making 

is  made ; 

Thou  and  I  and  he  are  not  gods  made  men  for  a  span, 
But  God,  if  a  God  there  be,  is  the  substance  of  man,  which 

is  man. 
Our  lives  are  as  pulses  or  pores  of  his  manifold  body  and 

breath ; 
As  waves  of  his  sea  on  the  shores  where  birth  is  the  beacon 

of  death. 

We  men,  the  multiform  features  of  man,  whatsoever  we  be, 
Recreate  him  of  whom  we  are  creatures,   and  all  we  only 

are  he. 
Not  each  man  of  all  men  is  God,  but  God  is  the  fruit  of  the 

whole. 
Indivisible  spirit  and  blood,  indiscernible  body  from  soul. 

And  thus  Wordsworth :  — 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness,  and  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

A  reviewer  has  said  that,  "  unlike  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  Mr.  Swinburne  refuses  to  fortify  his  acceptance 
of  death  with  any  credulity  of  hope.  He  is  content  with 
death  whatever  death  may  be."  This  attitude  may  suit 
Mr.  Swinburne,  but  not  the  majority  of  mankind,  for  such 
lack  of  precision  in  a  matter  which  looms  portentously 
big  in  men's  minds,  being  concerned  with  his  destiny,  calls 
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f orth  no  enthusiasm ;  in  fact  it  results  in  absolute  indiffer- 
ence. Tennyson  had  his  doubts,  was  agnostic  in  spirit, 
but  faith  ever  shone  through,  a  beam  in  darkness  which 
he  trusted  would  sooner  or  later  become  the  full-orbed 
sun  of  noonday.  Commune  with  the  friend  who  lived 
with  God  seemed  not  impossible  for  one  brief  hour  to  him. 
Swinburne  can  only  speak  of  death  as  going  down 

To  the  empty  weary  house 
Where  no  flesh  is,  nor  beauty,  nor  swift  eyes, 
NOT  sound  of  mouth  nor  might  of  hands  and  feet. 

The  world  looks  for  poets  and  teachers  whose  creed  is 
finally,  whatever  their  gropings  may  have  been,  one  of 
joyous  promise,  of  permanent  hope  and  holy  faith,  rather 
than  for  the  poet  whose  utterances  are  pessimistic  and 
strongly  suggestive  of  atheistic  leanings. 

Swinburne's  tone  towards  the  commonly-accepted  beliefs 
of  his  countrymen  has  been  alluded  to  as  that  of  "  a 
second-rate  free-thinker."  I  say  nothing  either  for  or 
against  his  expressed  religious  opinions,  but  simply  note 
his  theological  tendencies  and  predilections  wherein  we 
may  find  a  clue  to  his  want  of  vogue.  He  is  versatile, 
brilliant,  unsurpassed  in  many  respects.  He  has  written 
much  good,  noble,  imperishable  verse,  poetry  as  beautiful 
and  ethereal  often  as  that  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  pure 
poetry  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  is  not 
always  to  the  point  to  ask  what  is  the  poet's  message,  or 
has  he  a  message?  A  poet  may  think  so  much  of  his 
message  that  he  forgets  the  poetry,  and  becomes  a  dull 
preacher.  Of  Swinburne,  however,  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  as  yet  he  has  not  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation  in 
the  same  manner  a,s  his  immediate  predecessors,  the  three 
poets  already  mentioned,  whose  ideas  have  permeated  the 
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very  fibre  of  the  thought  of  the  nation,  whose  phrases  are 
current  coin. 

If  Swinburne  has  a  message  or  a  gospel  it  is  the 
supremacy  of  man.  He  sees  "  the  light  of  manhood  rise 
in  the  twilight  of  the  gods."  In  his  "  Hymn  of  Man," 
which  he  claims  as  the  "birthsong  of  spiritual  renascence," 
he  writes :  "  Men  perish,  but  man  shall  endure ;  lives  die, 
but  the  life  is  not  dead." 

Thou  art  smitten,  thou  God,  thou  art  smitten,  thy  death  is 

upon  thee,  0  Lord, 
And  the  love-song  of  earth  as  thou  diest  resounds  through 

the  wind  of  her  wings — 
Glory  to  Man  in  the  highest !  for  Man  is  the  master  of  things. 

It  is  a,  brave  theme,  and  Swinburne  is  a  bold  fighter  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  The  gospel  is  not  new; 
in  reality  it  is  a  poetic  statement  of  the  creed  of  the 
Positivist  in  its  later  developments.  Comte's  positivism 
in  its  broad  sense  became  a  spurious  theology,  a  theology 
which  denies  a  God  and  worships  Humanity  as  the  "  New 
Superior  Being."  Swinburne  may  be  regarded  therefore 
as  a  Positivist  Poet.  Whether  with  prophetic  insight  into 
the  mysteries  which  surround  human  development  he  has 
rightly  discerned  the  religion  of  the  future,  time  alone 
will  show.  At  present  the  gospel  of  humanity  as  he 
proclaims  it,  is  not  in  the  ascendant.  Perhaps  its  star  will 
arise,  and  then  will  be  the  time  of  Swinburne's  glory. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  his  poetry  as  a  whole, 
and  observe  its  chief  characteristics.  He  belongs  to  the 
new  romantic  period  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  of 
English  literature.  He  is  pre-Raphaelite  in  sympathy, 
and  his  work  naturally  reflects  his  leanings.  Wordsworth 
tells  us  that  the  principal  object  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  in  his  lyrical  ballads  was  to  choose  incidents  and 
situations  from  common  life  and  throw  over  them  a 
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certain  colouring"  of  the  imagination,  then  to  trace  in  them 
the  primary  laws  of  our  nature.  Swinburne  has  gone  for 
his  material  to  the  myth  and  legend  of  past  ages.  He 
would,  as  it  were,  escape  the  problems  of  everyday  life, 
and  instead  of  "  tracing  the  primary  laws  of  nature " 
therein,  he  portrays  the  picturesque  passion  of  medieval 
romances;  he  rises  to  far  higher  flights  when  he  seeks 
inspiration  by  the  sea  of  his  native  land,  in  Italian  fights 
for  freedom,  or  in  commune  with  the  souls  of  the  poets 
dead  and  gone. 

Of  the  three  great  classes  of  poetry — the  epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic — Swinburne  has  attempted  the  two  latter,  and 
his  works,  it  must  be  allowed,  take  high  rank  in  our 
literature.  Whether  he  is  greater  in  his  lyric  or  dramatic 
work  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  He  tells  us  in  his  "dedicatory 
epistle "  of  the  collected  poems  that  "  his  first,  if  not  his 
strongest,  ambition  was  to  do>  something  worth  doing  and 
not  unworthy  of  a  young  countryman  of  Marlowe  the 
teacher,  and  Webster  the  pupil,  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  line 
of  work  which  those  three  poets  had  left  as  a  possibly 
unattainable  example  for  ambitious  Englishmen."  He 
has  been  told  by  authorities  on  such  matters  that  any 
single  one  of  his  plays  is  worth  all  his  lyric  achievements, 
and  also  that  whatever  he  may  have  done  in  any  other 
field,  as  a  dramatist  he  is  of  no  account.  It  is  not  a  point 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  settle,  as  we  are  engaged  with 
his  poems  as  collected. 

We  are  in  a  unique  position  in  criticising  the  poetical 
works  of  Swinburne,  inasmuch  as  in  the  prefatory  letter  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  we  have  the  poet 
criticising  himself  and  explaining  his  aims.  The  poems, 
which  we  have  classified  above  under  the  general  head  of 
lyrics,  are  more  definitely  divided  into  lyrics,  elegies, 
sonnets  and  odes,  though  the  title  of  ode,  to  use  Swinburne's 
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own  words,  may  more  properly  and  fairly  be  so  extended 
a,s  to  cover  all  lyrical  poems  in  stanzas  or  couplets.  The 
epic  or  narrative  poem  he  has  never  felt  the  same  impulse 
to  attempt  as  with  regard  to  his  other  work.  His  only 
narrative  poem  is  "  The  Tale  of  Balen."  Swinburne  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  great  metrist,  and  in  reading  his 
preface  it  is  forced  upon  one  again  and  again  the  stress 
he  lays  upon  form.  With  regard  to  "  The  Tale  of  Balen," 
he  writes  that  the  form  was  chosen  as  a  test  of  the  truth 
of  his  conviction  that  such  work  would  be  done  better  on 
the  straightest  and  the  strictest  principles  of  verse  than 
on  the  lower  and  more  slippery  lines  of  medieval  or 
modern  improvisation,  and  he  believes  that  "in  such  a 
metre  as  was  chosen  and  re-fashioned  for  this  poem  it  is 
possible  to  give  some  sense  of  the  rage  and  rapture  of 
battle."  Of  the  story  itself  he  says  there  is  no  episode  in 
the  cycle  of  Arthurian  romance  more  genuinely  Homeric 
in  its  sublime  simplicity  and  its  pathetic  sublimity  of 
submission  to  the  martyrdom  of  fate  than  that  which 
he  has  reproduced  rather  than  recast  in  "  The  Tale  of 
Balen."  It  was  dedicated  to  his  mother  on  March  24th, 
1896:- 

Since  the  old  wild  tale,  made  new,  found  grace 
When  half  sung  through  before  your  face 
It  needs  must  live  a  springtide  space, 

While  April  suns  grow  strong. 

Of  course,  he  at  once  challenges  comparison  with  Tennyson's 
"Balinand  Balan"  in  the  Idylls.  Swinburne's  metre  is  finely 
adapted  to  the  story  told,  and  gives  something  of  dignity, 
as  well  as  facility,  to  the  narrative.  There  is  a  vigour  of 
movement  which  is  lacking  in  Tennyson's  more  irregular 
verse.  That  Swinburne  chose  well  we  have  only  need  to 
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instance  the  fight  between  the  two  brothers,  or,  say,  the 
two  following  stanzas  :  — 

But  Balen's  spear  through  Launceor's  shield 
Clove  as  a  ploughshare  cleaves  the  field, 
And  pierced  the  hauberk  triple-steeled, 
That  horse  with  horseman  stricken  reeled, 

And  as  a  storm-breached  rock  falls,  fell, 
And  Balen  turned  his  horse  again 
And  wist  not  yet  his  foe  was  slain, 
And  saw  him  dead  that  sought  his  bane, 

And  wrought  and  fared  not  well. 

Then  thundered  all  the  awakening  field 
With  clash  of  hosts  that  clashed  and  reeled, 
Banner  to  banner,  shield  to  shield, 
And  spear  to  splintering  spear-shaft,  steeled 

As  heart  against  high  heart  of  man, 
As  hope  against  high  hope  of  knight 
To  pluck  the  crest  and  crown  the  fight 
From  war's  clenched  hand  by  storm's  wild  light, 

For  blessing  given  or  ban. 

Allied  to  "  The  Tale  of  Balen "  is  that  of  "  Tristram 
of  Lyonesse,"  written  in  heroic  couplets.  It  contains 
some  of  the  finest  work  Swinburne  has  done  in  narrative, 
description  or  songs.  It  is  full  of  beauty,  tenderness  and 
power.  His  poetic  inspiration  is  at  its  highest  in  a 
succession  of  dramatic  scenes,  for  it  is  not  thrown  into  the 
form  of  continuous  narrative.  He  once  more  tells  us  the 
ever-fresh  and  deathless  legend  of  "  Tristram  and  Iseult," 
though  he  follows  a  different  version  from  Tennyson  in 
"  The  Last  Tournament." 

In  the  same  volume  as  the  two'  preceding  poems  are 
the  "Atalanta"  of  1865  and  "Erectheus"  of  1876.  These 
are  two  experiments,  and  stand  quite  apart  from  the  bulk 
of  Swinburne's  work,  being  attempts  to  reproduce,  in 
English  in  some  degree,  the  likeness  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
The  same  thing  had  been  done  before  by  a  William  Mason 
(1724—1797),  author  of  "  Caractacus,"  and  Arnold,  in 
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1858,  in  "  Merope."  Swinburne,  however,  hoped  when  he 
wrote  "Atalanta"  to  render  his  tragedy  with  something 
more  of  the  true  poetic  life  and  charm  of  the  Greek  than 
could  be  expected  of  the  writers  named.  He  does  not 
consider  that  he  achieved  the  success  he  aimed  at.  One 
is  tempted  to  dwell  on  these  two  productions,  particularly 
"Atalanta,"  with  its  variety  of  form  and  movement,  its 
tragedy  and  pathos,  but  we  cannot  stay,  much  as  we  might 
desire  once  more  to  linger  over  its  scenes  and  hear  again 
its  grand  choruses.  Swinburne  lays  great  importance 
upon  the  ode  as  a  form  of  poetic  expression,  and,  like 
Diyden,  Keats,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  has  tried  his 
powers  in  this  direction.  He  considers  "  the  Greek  form, 
with  its  regular  arrangement  of  turn,  return  and  after- 
song,  is  not  to  be  imitated  because  it  is  Greek,  but  to  be 
adopted  because  it  is  best,  the  very  best  as  a  rule,  that 
could  be  imagined  for  the  lyrical  expression  of  the 
thing  conceived  or  lyrical  aspiration  towards  the  thing 
imagined."  He  further  remarks  that  it  is  strange,  our 
language  being  what  it  is,  that  our  literature  should  not 
be  richer  in  examples  of  the  higher  kind  of  ode.  Fully 
alive  to  what  has  been  done,  he  is  not  dismayed,  nor  need 
he  be,  for  he  has  shown  himself  a  master  of  the  technique 
of  his  art,  and  has  infused  into  his  productions  the 
emotional  quality  without  which  pure  lyrical  poetry  is 
impossible. 

We  may  rightly  classify  as  odes  his  "  Hymn  to 
Proserpine,"  and  "  Hymn  of  Man,"  the  stanzas  in  the  first 
volume  to  Victor  Hugo,  the  "  Ode  on  the  Insurrection  in 
Candia,"  and  the  "  Armada."  Besides  these  we  have 
"  Athens  "  following  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  Pindaric 
ode,  with  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode  clearly  marked 
and  denned.  It  is  to  the  "  Armada  "  and  "  Athens  "  odes 
that  he  would  appeal  for  the  determination  of  his  position 
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as  a  lyric  poet.  There  are  others  of  his  poems  equally  as 
good  for  the  purpose,  though  he  could  not  have  chosen 
better. 

The  true  test  of  lyric  poetry,  whether  it  take  the  form 
of  elegy,  sonnet,  ode,  song,  psalm  or  hymn,  is,  how  far 
has  the  poet  surrendered  himself  to  his  personal  emotions 
in  the  relation  of  his  impressions  and  experiences.  It 
is  the  poetry  of  sentiment.  The  expression  of  the  thought 
must  he  pervaded  with  emotion,  and  not  necessarily 
emotion  "  recollected  in  tranquillity,"  but  thrown  oil  at 
white  heat,  when  the  breath  of  heaven  has  made  the  heart 
to  glow.  And  truly  Swinburne  is  at  his  best  in  the  lyric. 
There  are  lyrics  by  the  dozen,  enough  to  make  a  name 
for  him,  apart  from  his  other  productions,  and  many  will 
find  a  place  in  any  future  anthology.  Childhood,  love, 
the  strivings  of  the  soul,  the  story  of  men  and  nations, 
find  him  themes  whereon  to  let  his  imagination  play,  and 
gloriously  does  he  give  rein  to  his  fancy,  in  melodious  and 
perfect  work.  The  two  odes  submitted  to  our  judgment 
are  of  moderate  length;  they  are  lyrics  long  drawn  out, 
but  the  lyric  strain  is  well  sustained. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  surfeit  ourselves  with 
quotations  illustrative  of  our  poet's  power  as  lyrist  from 
either  "  Athens "  or  "  The  Armada,"  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  gems  scattered  through  the  six  volumes.  Great 
as  are  either  of  the  poems,  that  on  "  Athens "  is  the 
more  stately  and  elegant,  while  "  The  Armada  "  is  in  a 
bold,  rapturous  vein,  more  eloquent  and  rugged,  as  befits 
a  poem  glorifying  England  and  Englishmen.  "Athens" 
is  to  Swinburne  as  a  goddess,  and  she  receives  his  whole- 
hearted adoration. 

All  the  world  is  sweeter,  if  the  Athenian  violet  quicken ; 
All  the  world  is  brighter  if  the  Athenian  sun  return ; 
All  things  foul  on  earth  wax  fainter,  by  that  sun's  light 

stricken : 
All  ill  growths  are  withered,  where  those  fragrant  flowers 

burn. 
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And  from  the  third  and  concluding  epode  let  us  take  the 
following :  — 

Athens,  first  of  all  earth's  kindred,  many-tongued  and  many- 

kinned, 
Had  the  sea  to  friend  and  comfort,  and  for  kinsman  had  the 

wind. 

Fair  as  Athens  then  with  foot  upon  her  foeman's  front,  and 

strong 
Even  as  Athens  for  redemption  of  the  world  from  sovereign 

wrong, 
Like    as    Athens    crowned    she    stood    before    the    sun    with 

crowning  song. 
All  the  world  is  theirs  with  whom  is  freedom :  first  of  all  the 

free, 
Blest  are  they  whom  song  has  crowned   and   clothed   with 

blessing  :  these  as  we, 
These  alone  have  part  in  spirit  with  the  sun  that  crowns  the 

sea. 

We  must  pass  by  the  "  Roundels,"  and  the  songs  of 
childhood,  in  which  his  tenderness  contrasts  strangely 
with  his  fierce  political  outbursts  and  invective  (for 
Swinburne  is  a  good  lover  and  a  good  hater),  nor  will 
space  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the  sonnets  and  prologues, 
but  "  The  Heptalogia "  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
untouched.  In  his  notable  preface  Mr.  Swinburne  takes 
upon  himself  the  role  of  critic  of  his  own  work.  In 
"  The  Heptalogia  "  he  has  gone  a  step  further  and  parodied 
himself.  To  give  the  work  its  full  title  it  is  known  as 
"The  Heptalogia,  or  the  Seven  against  Sense,  a  Cap  with 
Seven  Bells."  Except  in  pirated  American  editions  this 
work  has  been  unobtainable  until  the  present  issue  of  the 
collected  poems. 

Parody  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  ignoble  art,  and 
is  the  special  province  in  the  realm  of  verse  of  the  under- 
graduate in  his  attempt  to  develop  a  sense  of  humour  or 
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to  express,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  his  admiration  for  his 
favourite  author.  Swinburne,  perhaps  conscious  of  his 
lack  of  humour  in  his  more  ambitious  undertakings,  for 
once  has  unbent.  Hence  these  fifty  pages  of  imitative 
rhymes  in  the  comic  vein,  with  the  ludicrous  dissimilarity 
from  the  original  treatment  of  the  subject  decreed  by  the 
laws  of  parody. 

We  should  note,  in  passing,  that  he  himself  has  been 
subjected  to  this  burlesque  treatment.  Lewis  Carroll  and 
Kipling  have  given  their  attention  to  "Atalanta;"  a 
Cambridge  undergraduate,  Arthur  Clement  Hilton,  in 
"  Octopus,"  gives  a  skit  on  "  Dolores ;"  while  Barry  Pain, 
in  his  "  Poets  at  Tea,"  tells  us  how  Swinburne  talks  and 
lets  his  tea  go  cold. 

Swinburne,  whose  command  of  language  and  metre  is 
so  great,  is  well  equipped  for  the  work  he  took  in  hand 
when  he  donned  the  cap  and  bells.  The  parodies  are  full 
of  merriment  and  sparkling  witticisms,  and  with  his  fine 
ear  and  obvious  powers  of  mimicry  he  has  given  us  some 
incomparable  work  in  parody.  We  have  "  The  Higher 
Pantheism  in  a  Nutshell,"  after  Tennyson;  then  follow 
"  John  Jones's  Wife,"  after  Browning's  "  James  Lee's 
Wife ;"  "  The  Poet  and  the  Woodlouse,"  and  "  The  Person 
of  the  House/'  hitting  off  respectively  Mrs.  Browning  and 
Coventry  Patmore ;  and  in  "  Last  Words  of  a  Seventh-rate 
Poet,  "  that  brilliant  amateur  in  the  poetic  line  "  Owen 
Meredith,"  is  justly  caricatured,  the  poem  furnishing 
theme  for  the  parody  being  "  Last  Words  of  a  Sensitive 
Second-rate  Poet."  Eossetti  is  disposed  of  in  a  sonnet,  as 
one  would  expect,  though  sonnets  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  parody,  and  he  completes  the  sacred  number  with  his 
"  Nephelidia,"  revelling  with  almost  boyish  delight  in 
alliteration,  and  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of  style  and  metre. 
Reverence  is  not  a,  strongly  pronounced  quality  of  Mr. 
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Swinburne's  genius,  and  his  first-mentioned  parody,  clever 
though  it  be,  gravitates  towards  profaneness  in  more  than 
one  couplet.  He  has  caught  the  true  Tennysonian  ring 
and  swing,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  :  — 

Parallel  all  things  are :  yet  many  of  them  are  askew  : 
You  are  certainly  I :  but  certainly  I  am  not  you. 

Springs  the  rock  from  the  plain,  shoots  the  stream  from  the 

rock: 
Cocks  exist  for  the  hen :  but  hens  exist  for  the  cock. 

God,  whom  we  see  not,  is:  and  God,  who  is  not,  we  see: 
Fiddle  we  know  is  diddle :  and  diddle  we  take  it,  is  dee. 

We  all  know  Browning's  little  weaknesses,  his  love  of 
the  grotesque  and  insignificant  details,  his  ingenious 
rhyming  and  puzzling  sentences.  "  John  Jones's  Wife," 
divided  into  parts  after  the  manner  of  its  prototype,  is 
replete  with  the  happiest  resemblances  to  the  mannerisms 
of  Browning ;  but  if  we  had  to  decide  upon  the  best  of  the 
parodies  we  should  award  the  palm  to  the  "  Last  Words  of 
a  Seventh-rate  Poet."  Poems  and  pills,  metres  and  morals, 
woman,  drugs,  beetles,  slugs  by  their  very  heterogeneity, 
and  strange  juxtaposition  titillate  the  comic  spirit,  appeal 
to  our  sense  of  humour  and  enkindle  laughter.  A 
definition  of  a  poet  in  this  jeu  d'esprit  is  worth  recalling : 

For  a  poet,  Bill,  is  a  blossom,  a  bird,  a  billow,  a  breeze, 
A  kind  of  creature  that  moves  among  men  as  a  wind  among 
trees. 

Of  how  the  speaker  goes  on  to  claim  as  his  own  the  work 
of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Gray,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Tennyson, 
Hood  and  Byron  we  must  not  pause  to  consider,  but  bring 
this  brief  survey  of  these  interesting  performances  to  an 
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end  with  four  lines  from  "  Nephelidia  "  to  bear  witness  to 
our  poet's  power  of  self -imitation  :  — 

Blank  is  the  book  of  his  bounty  beholden  of  old,   and   its 

binding  is  blacker  than  blue : 
Out  of  blue  into  black  is  the  scheme  of  the  skies,  and  their 

dews  are  the  wine  of  the  bloodshed  of  things ; 
Till  the  darkling  desire  of  delight  shall  be  free  as  a  fawn 

that  is  freed  from  the  fangs  that  pursue  her, 
Till  the  heart-beats  of  hell  shall  be  hushed  by  a  hymn  from 
the  hunt  that  has  harried  the  kennel  of  kings. 

Alliteration  has  been  called  the  special  chord  of 
Swinburne's  lyre,"  assuring  him  of  a  unique  place  among 
our  English  poets.  The  alliterative  character  of  the 
foregoing  indicates  this  prominent  characteristic  of 
Swinburne's  poetry.  He  accentuates,  over-emphasises  it 
here,  purposely  as  it  were,  to  let  us  see  that  he  knows  all 
about  it.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  artificiality  of 
verse  where  alliteration  is  too  obtrusive,  and  how  it  clogs 
the  metre  instead  of  helping  the  swing.  The  value  of 
alliteration  in  English  poetry  is  freely  admitted,  and  our 
most  finished  verse  contains  numerous  exquisite  examples. 
United  with  an  appropriate  alternation  and  adaptation 
of  vowel  sounds  to  give  melodiousness  along  with  the 
alliterative  stress  we  obtain  some  of  our  finest  metrical 
effects.  Tennyson  is  the  king  in  this  domain,  and 
Swinburne  would  run  him  very  close  for  the  throne  were 
it  not  that  he,  much  oftener  than  Tennyson,  carries  the 
alliteration  to  excess.  Let  us  take  a  few  typical  examples 
of  his  best  efforts  :  — 

The  loveliness  of  laughing  love  that  lives 
On  lips  of  little  children. 

Child  of  my  sunlight  and  the  sea,  from  birth, 
A  fosterling  and  a  fugitive  on  earth. 
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Then  in  the  first  chorus  of  "  AtaJanta"  we  find  :- 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over, 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins ; 
The  day  dividing  lover  and  lover, 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins ; 
And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 

Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

Also,  in  "Anactoria"  :  — 

On  each  high  hill 

Clear  air  and  wind,  and  under  in  clamorous  vales 
Fierce  noises  of  the  fiery  nightingales, 
Buds  burning  in  the  sudden  spring-like  fire, 
The  wan  washed  sand  and  the  waves'  vain  desire. 

This  last  is  a  fine  example  of  the  skill  of  Swinburne,  not 
alone  in  alliteration,  but  in  the  manipulation  of  the  vowel 
sounds ;  the  hill,  the  vales,  and  sea,  the  birds  and  the  trees 
are  vividly  presented  to  us  as  the  poet  saw  them,  sad, 
joyous  or  lonely,  not  alone  by  the  aid  of  the  descriptive 
words,  but  by  the  mental  effect  of  the  musical 
arrangement  of  the  vowels  and  the  pulse-beat  of  the 
measure,  which,  when  well  executed,  bespeak  high  poetical 
skill. 

If  we  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  formative 
influences  which  have  operated  upon  Mr.  Swinburne,  we 
should  have  to  consider  the  French  Baudelaire — in  the 
earlier  poetry  especially — Victor  Hugo,  and,  in  English 
literature,  our  authorised  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
It  has  been  said,  in  fact,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  course  of  his  reading  by  the  work  which  he  was 
doing  at  particular  periods  in  his  literary  career.  Of  his 
familiarity  with  the  Bible  we  have  abundant  evidence  in 
the  scriptural  sentences  which  he  has  paraphrased  in  many 
of  his  poems,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
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familiarity  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  his  style.  We  see 
it  in  such  poems  as  "  Blessed  among  Women,"  "  The  Halt 
before  Borne,"  "A  Watch  in  the  Night,"  " Aholibah,"  but 
more  especially  in  "Super  Flumina  Babylonia,"  where, 
following  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  137th  Psalm, 
he  opens  with  a  fine  stanza  illustrating  perfectly  the 
combination  of  alliterative  and  vowel  effects,  as  well  as 
his  fine  sense  of  right  rhythm  to  produce  the  desired 
mournf  ulness  and  pathos  :  — 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept, 

Remembering  thee, 
That  for  ages  of  agony  hast  endured  and  slept, 

And  wouldst  not  see. 

One  does  not  read  Swinburne  long  without  discovering 
that  he  has  an  exalted  passion  for  the  sea.  He  by  no 
means  neglects  other  forms  and  objects  of  the  poet's 
goddess,  Nature.  In  "Loch  Torridon"  we  have  a  unique 
portrayal  of  the  contrast  and  concord  between  night  and 
day.  He  also  reveals  to  us  the  beauties  of  the  sunset  and 
moonlight,  or  the  solitude  of  the  woods,  and,  as  he  puts  it, 
"the  splendid  oppression  of  nature  at  noon  which  found 
utterance  of  old  in  such  words  of  such  singular  and  ever- 
lasting significance  as  panic  and  nympholepsy." 

Mr.  George  Milner,  in  a  recent  paper,  eloquently  and 
forcibly  insisted  upon  the  human  and  personal  element 
to  be  found  in  the  Nature  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and 
Swinburne  is  in  fullest  accord  with  him,  for  he  has  written 
that  to  avoid  the  charge  of  dullness,  premeditated  and 
formally  descriptive  poetry  "  must  make  felt  and  keep 
perceptible  this  personal  note  if  the  poem  is  to  have  life 
in  it  or  even  the  right  to  live."  Knowing  this,  and  so 
fully  realising  its  importance,  we  may  expect  to  find  it 
in  his  descriptive  poetry,  and  the  more  we  fix  our  minds 
upon  it  the  more  apparent  does  it  become. 
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With  regard  to  the  sea,  we  might  almost  say  iliat 
Swinburne  has  made  it  his  own  great  subject,  although  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  what  Byron  and  Kipling  have  done 
in  the  same  line.  His  poetry  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
sea,  and  among  the  poems  more  particularly  devoted  to  it 
are  "In  the  Bay,"  "In  Guernsey,"  "Off  Shore,"  "By  the 
North  Sea,"  "A  Channel  Passage,"  and  some  lengthy 
descriptive  portions  of  "  Tristram  of  Lyonesse." 

Undoubtedly  he  has  been  influenced  herein  by  his  great 
hero,  Victor  Hugo,  one  whom  he  has  honoured  in  at  least 
six  poems,  though  Swinburne  is  more  of  a  rival  than  a 
pupil.  Hugo  shows  nature  in  her  marine  aspects,  hostile 
and  in  conflict  with  man.  Swinburne  does  not  always 
view  her  thus.  The  two  poets  are  more  at  one  in 
associating  the  idea  of  death  inseparably  with  the  sea,  and 
with  Swinburne  this  idea  is  recurrent  and  all  pervasive. 
He  is  impressed  with  the  immensity  and  mystery  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  full  of  suggestion  and  memories,  both  sad 
and  joyful.  He  has  described  it  in  all  its  moods,  now 
murmuring  peacefully  in  some  sunlit  bay  wooing  him  to 
lave  his  limbs  in  its  dancing  wavelets,  now  illumined  by 
phosphorescent  gleams,  now  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
tempest,  revealing 

Such  glory,  such  terror,  such  passion  as  lighten  and  harrow 
the  far  fierce  East, 

when 

The  joys  of  the  lightnings,  the  songs  of  the  thunders,  the 

strong  seas'  labour  and  rage, 
Were  token  and  signs  of  the  war  that  is  life  and  is  joy  for 

the  soul  to  wage. 

Truly  with  him  the  sea  is  the  most  inspiring  spectacle 
in  Nature.  It  fills  him  with  rapturous  emotion,  which  is 
crystallized  in  a  rhythmic  flow  of  words  surcharged  with 
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that  "  natural  magic  "  that  marks  the  highest  poetry,  and 
whereby  the  ecstasy  and  delight  are  communicated  to  the 
reader  in  fullest  measure.  In  her  darker  and  sterner 
moods  the  sea  may  remind  him  of  her  cruelty  and  remorse- 
lessness,  but  it  is  to  her  that  he  turns  for  solace,  and  to 
escape  the  carking  cares  of  life,  as  not  he  alone  among 
the  poets  has  done.  She  is  then  "the  great  sweet  mother, 
mother  and  lover  of  men,"  and  thus  does  he  sing  of  her  in 
"In  Guernsey,"  as  he  surveys  "the  heavenly  bay  fringed 
round  with  cliffs  and  moors  "  :  — 

The  whole  world's  heart  is  uplifted  and  knows  not  wrong ; 
The  whole  world's  life  is  a  chant  to  the  sea-tide's  chorus ; 
Are  we  not  as  waves  of  the  water,  as  notes  of  the  song? 

Like  children  unworn  of  the  passions  and  toils  that  wore  us, 
We  breast  for  a  season  the  breadth  of  the  seas  that  throng, 
Rejoicing  as  they,  to  be  borne  as  of  old  they  bore  us 
Across  and  along. 

Or,  to  represent  the  darker  side,  let  us  take  one  verse  from 
"The  Triumph  of  Time"  :- 

Fair  mother,  fed  with  the  lives  of  men, 

Thou  art  subtle  and  cruel  of  heart,  men  say. 

Thou  hast  taken  and  shalt  not  render  again  ; 
Thou  art  full  of  thy  dead  and  cold  as  they. 

But  death  is  the  worst  that  comes  of  thee ; 

Thou  art  fed  with  our  dead,  0  mother,  0  sea, 

But  when  hast  thou  fed  on  our  hearts?  or  when, 
Having  given  us  love,  hast  thou  taken  away  ? 

But  we  must  draw  this  imperfect  and  superficial  survey  to 
a  close. 

Swinburne  with  such  an  abundance  of  brilliant  work 
behind  him  would  furnish  subject-matter  for  many  papers. 
Poems  like  "Genesis,"  "  Hertha,"  so  full  of  subtleties 
and  mysticism,  "  A  Nympholept,"  "  Hawthorne  Tide," 
"  The  High  Oaks  "  and  "A  Channel  Passage,"  with  their 
raptures  and  their  meditations,  contain  poetry  worth  the 
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closest  study,  poetry  fired  by  the  lyric  impulse,  deeply 
emotional  and  profound.  If  we  turn  from  these  to  his 
"  Songs  before  Sunrise,"  and  "  Songs  of  Two  Nations  " 
we  know  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  with  a  passion 
for  freedom,  and  one  who  can  communicate  it  to  others 
through  noble,  impassioned  verse.  He  is  irresistible. 
He  reveals  his  high  sense  of  human  destiny  and  withers 
with  his  scorn  all  who  would  stay  the  onward  progress 
of  man.  He  is  virile  and  strong.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  decadent  spirit  here.  Life  is  superbly  heroic  and 
admirable. 

While  speaking  thus,  we  ought  not  to  be  unmindful  of 
certain  defects  in  his  work.  Nature  has  not  yet  made  the 
perfect  poet.  He  fails,  with  the  exception  already  made, 
in  humour.  We  cannot  always  be  on  the  mountain-top  in 
"  breathless  bliss,"  or  live  in  ecstasy  in  the  isles  of  fancy, 
and  we  would  that  our  poet  more  frequently  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  less  serious  side  of  life  and  made  us  laugh 
or  smile. 

His  tricks  of  redundance  and  reiteration  may  tickle  the 
ear  by  the  jugglery  of  words,  but  they  smack  of  affectation 
and  do  not  always  make  for  clearness,  as  in :  — 
"  0  sole  delight  of  my  desire,  0  sole  desire  of  my  delight." 

In  common  with  Eossetti,  he  has  a  great  love  for  refrains 
and  symbolical  repetitions,  and  the  poems  where  these 
occur  cannot  be  classed  among  his  best  efforts.  Again, 
it  must  be  said  that  sometimes  Swinburne's  work  presents 
us  with  specimens  of  what  has  been  called  "  nebulous 
poetry."  The  phrase  is  sufficiently  explicit  without  defining 
it  further,  and  is  just  criticism,  for  in  the  poem  "  The 
Year  of  the  Hose  "  the  coiner  of  the  phrase  discovered  a 
stanza  that  could  be  read  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  yet  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the 
more  perspicuous  of  the  two  renderings." 
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Swinburne  has  a  marvellous  facility.  We  all  know 
Tennyson  revised  much,  and  other  poets  likewise,  but, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Athenceum  reviewer,  who  seems 
to  speak  as  one  who  knows,  we  learn  that  Swinburne's 
poetry  is  polished  and  perfected  in  his  mind  before  it  is 
put  on  paper,  and  when  it  is  put  on  paper  it  is  done.  Yet 
his  poetry  does  not  lack  spontaneity.  Rather  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  so 
intense  is  the  emotional  ardour  and  so  complete  the 
apparent  self-abandonment.  He  has  surpassing  imagina- 
tive power  and  inexhaustible  resourcefulness  in  metre, 
which  make  him  a  master  of  poetic  vision  and  poetic 
speech.  How  his  smooth,  fluent  lines,  jewelled  o'er  with 
apt  metaphor  and  felicitous  phrase,  captivate  our  ears  and 
gratify  the  sense  of  beauty  and  rhythm !  He  is  "  an 
earth-born  dreamer,"  whose  spirit,  "kindled  with  breathless 
bliss,"  sets  our  soul  aflame  and  thrills  us  with  "  divinest 
poesy."  He  is  a  poet  of  Nature,  and  of  Man  as  the 
culmination  of  Nature's  handiwork.  He  sings  the  song  in 
his  own  way;  he  has  written  it  from  his  own  standpoint, 
and  whatever  views  we  may  take  of  the  latter  we  must 
admit  that  he  yet  uplifts  man  and  conceives  for  him  in  the 
future  moral  grandeur  not  yet  attained.  In  it  he  touches 
the  springs  of  deep  enduring  universal  emotion,  and  his 
song  for  that  reason  will  live  and  be  sung  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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LIBER    DE    OCULO    MORALI. 
By  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

'^PHE  Moss  Side  Public  Library,  Manchester,  possesses  a 
copy  of  "Pithsanus :  Liber  de  Oculo  Morali"  in  a  modern 
binding-  with  a  lettering  in  which  the  book  is  assigned  to 
the  press  of  Sorg  in  the  year  1472.     That  it  was  printed 
by  Sorg  seems  clear,  but  the  above  date  is  probably  too 
early.     His  first  dated  volume  is  of  1475,  and  the  type  is 
the   same  as  that  of   the   so-called  Pithsanus.     Anthony 
Sorg,  of  Augsburg,  printed  two  editions  of  this  book,  and 
they  can  be  discriminated  from  each  other,   as  one  has 
thirty-eight  and  the  other  forty  lines  of  text  to  the  full 
page.     In  the  first  the  index  precedes,  and  in  the  latter 
follows  the  text.     The  British  Museum  has  a  copy  of  each. 
The  thirty-eight  line  edition  is  assigned,  with  a  query,  to 
the  year  1475,  and  it  consists  of  sixty-one  leaves.     The 
two  editions  are  9426 — 9427  in  Hain-Copinger,  and  1659 — 
1660  in  Proctor's  Index  to  Early  Printed  Books  in  the 
British    Museum.      That    the    edition    is    early    may    be 
inferred  from  the  absence  of  folio-numbers  and  of  signa- 
tures.    In  the  Moss  Side  copy  signatures  are  supplied  in 
MS.,    and    there    are    also    some    marginal    annotations. 
Dr.  Copinger  gives  a  collation :  a  8,  b  10,  c  8,  d  10,  e  10, 
f  10,  g  4  =  60.     In  the  Moss  Side  exemplar  there  are  no 
signatures  for  the  index,  but,  beginning  with  the  text, 
they  run :    a  10,  b  7,  c  10,  d  10,  e  10,  f  6,  which,  with 
7  leaves  of  index  =60. 
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The  index  is  notable  in  its  way.  It  is  compiled  to  the 
honour  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  entire  court  of 
Heaven  by  "  Frater  Mathias  de  Wienna,  ordinis  beate 
dei  genitricis  Marie  de  Monte  Carmel,  sacre  theologie 
lector."  He  clearly  understood  the  essentials  of  good 
indexing,  and  begins  by  explaining  the  method  of  his 
references,  which  are  precise  in  a  praiseworthy  degree. 
Thus  the  first  entry  tells  us  that  the  author's  view  that 
"  abstinencia  studentibus  est  necessaria "  is  expounded 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  the  eleventh  chapter ; 
his  notion  that  "  Mulieris  oculi  tela  sunt  impuditicie  "  is, 
with  other  unflattering  opinions,  to  be  found  all  through 
the  eighth  chapter.  It  is  strictly  an  index  of  topics  and 
not  of  persons,  though  some  famous  names  occur  in  the 
text.  The  indexer  (Matthias  Farinator)  was  a  Carmelite 
friar,  of  Vienna,  who  compiled,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
John  XXII.,  an  ethical  work  arranged  alphabetically  in 
seventy-two  chapters,  a,nd  entitled  "  Lumen  animae 
fidelis."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Exempla  naturam," 
and  other  books  on  science,  as  science  was  understood  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  For  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  his 
index  is  excellent.  So  much  for  the  index.  We  now  turn 
to  the  work  itself. 

The  opening  words  of  the  text  are  :  "  Johannis  Pithsani 
archiepi  Canthuariensis,  ordinis  f  ratrum  minorum  liber  de 
oculo  morali  f  oeliciter  incipit."  Pithsan  is  the  compositor's 
transmogrification  of  Peckham,  to  whom  the  tract  has 
been  attributed.  At  least  two  out  of  the  seven  letters 
agree.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  learned 
Grrossteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Dr.  H.  E.  Luard,  in  his 
edition  of  Grossteste's  Letters  (p.  xi.),  has  a  note  in  which 
he  apparently  disclaims  the  Bishop's  authorship,  and 
assigns  the  book  to  Peckham.  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Wallensis,  to  Joannes  Gualensis  to  Raymond 
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Jordan,  and  to  Petrus  Lemovacensis.1  The  claim  of 
Pierre  de  Limoges  is  apparently  that  having  the  best 
authority.2  M.  B.  Haureau  gives  his  real  name  as  Pierre 
de  la  Sepieyra,  and  he  was  a  Canon  of  Evreux.  His  books 
continued  to  be  read  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
there  were  several  printed  editions,  of  which  the  latest 
appeared  in  1656. 3 

Of  Pierre  de  Limoges  we  know  little,  except  that  he 
twice  declined  a  bishopric.  Some  of  his  sermons  remain 
in  the  French  Bibliotheque  Rationale.4  He  was  born  at 
Donzenac,  had  a  great  reputation  when  Canon  of  Evreux, 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Albi  by  the  Pope,  but  declined 
it,  and  was  elected  Bishop  of  Limoges  by  the  Chapter  of 
that  Cathedral  in  1294,  but  again  declined  to  take  the 
episcopal  office,  and  died  in  1306  at  Blaye.  He  was  the 
donor  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  to  the  Sorbonne 
— a  magnificent  gift  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  had  some  reputation  as  an  astrologer. 
The  plan  of  the  "  Liber  de  Oculo  Morali "  is  simple.  The 
author  describes  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  eye, 
and  from  each  deduces  certain  moral  considerations.  His 
physiology  and  his  ethics  are  alike  the  commonplaces  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived — a  time  when  originality  was 
scarcely  considered  a  literary  virtue.  What  he  wrote  was, 
when  he  wrote  it,  science,  but  some  of  it  is  now  only 
folklore.  Thus  on  the  last  page  of  the  book  we  are  told  of 
a  bird  called  caladrius  which  is  entirely  white  in  colour. 
When  the  caladrius  is  brought  to  a  sick  person,  if  he  look 


1.  See  Tanner,  Bale  (including  Dr.  Poole's  edition  in  the  Anecdota 
Oxoniensis),  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Little's  Initia  Operum  Latinorum  (Manchester, 
1904).     The  last  named  is  a  capital  addition  to  the  books  of  reference  on 
mediaeval  literature. 

2.  Notice  et  extracts  de  quelques  MSS.  Latins,  vi.  p.  134. 

3.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  t.  xxv.  194,  t.  xxvi.  464. 

4.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  t.  xxvi.  467. 
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steadily  in  the  face  of  the  invalid  he  will  recover,  but  if 
the  bird  turns  its  head  away  it  is  a  sign  of  impending 
death.  Here  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  digression. 

Readers  of  Kingsley's  "  Westward  Ho  !"  will  remember 
the  bird  with  the  white  breast  seen  by  Master  John 
Oxenham,  that  brave,  swaggering  adventurer  of  Francis 
Drake's.  "  That  bird,"  said  the  mother  of  Amyas  Leigh, 
"  has  been  seen  for  generations  before  the  death  of  any  of 
his  family."  This  may  have  come  to  Kingsley  as  a  bit 
of  the  traditional  folklore  of  Devonshire,  but  the  fatal 
white  bird  of  the  Oxenhams  found  its  way  into  literature 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  James  Howell,  in  his 
"  Familiar  Letters,"  tells  us  :  — 

As  I  passed  by  St.  Dunstans  in  Fleet  Street  the  other 
Saturday  I  stepped  into  a  lapidiary  or  stone-cutter's  shop  to 
treat  with  the  master  for  a  stone  to  be  put  up  upon  my 
father's  tomb;  and  casting  my  eyes  up  and  down,  I  might 
spy  a  huge  marble  with  a  large  inscription  upon  it,  which 
was  thus  to  my  best  remembrance :  — 

"  Here  lies  John  Oxenham,  a  goodly  young  man,  in  whose 
chamber,  as  he  was  struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death,  a 
bird  with  a  white  breast  was  seen  fluttering  about  his  bed, 
and  so  vanished. 

"  Here  lies  also  Mary  Oxenham,  the  sister  of  the  said  John, 
who  died  the  next  day,  and  the  same  apparition  was  seen  in 
the  room." 

Then  another  is  spoke  of.     Then 

"  Here  lies  hard  by  James  Oxenham,  the  son  of  the  said 
John,  who  died  a  child  in  his  cradle  a  little  after,  and  such  a 
bird  was  seen  fluttering  about  his  head  a  little  before  he 
expired,  which  vanished  afterwards." 


To  all  these  be  divers  witnesses,  both  squires  and  ladies, 
whose  names  are  engraven  upon  the  stone.  This  stone  is  to 
be  sent  to  a  town  hard  by  Exeter,  where  this  happened. 

Westminster,  3  July,  1632. 

There   have   been   various   efforts    in   Notes   and   Queries 
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to  ascertain  the  locality  of  this  remarkable  monument. 
No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  dates  attached  by 
Howell  to  his  letters.  A  pamphlet  published  in  1641 
names  "  the  apparition  of  a  bird  with  a  white  breast 
hovering  over  the  deathbeds  of  some  children  of  Mr.  James 
Oxenham,  of  Sale  Monachorum,  in  September,  1635,  and 
that  a  similar  apparition  was  seen  at  the  death  of  Grace 
Oxenham  in  1618,  and  that  a  monument  had  been  erected 
in  memory  of  the  event.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  found  at  Sale  Monachorum,  nor  at  South  Tawton, 
where  Grace  Oxenham  was  buried  in  1618.  The  white 
bird  is  said  to  have  come  again  on  several  occasions,  the 
latest  recorded  presaging  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Oxenham 
in  1873.1 

The  White  Bird  of  the  Oxenhams  recalls  to  memory  a 
wonderful  fowl  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  generally  give  as  their  authority  "  Physiologus." 
This  venerable  book  is  cited  by  the  Anglo-Norman  poet, 
Philippe  de  Thaun,  from  whose  "  Livre  des  Creatures  "  we 
obtain  some  information  concerning  this  prophetic  fowl. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  has  printed  de  Thaun's  poem 
in  his  "  Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written  during  the 
Middle  Ages  "  (London,  1841)  says  that  the  "  Physiologus  " 
quoted  by  Philippe  is  not  that  of  Thetbaldus  or  Hildebert. 
"  Kaladre "  is  white,  and  is  shaped  like  a  thrush.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  court  of  a  king — apparently  because  of 
its  power  of  presaging  death.  When  a,  sick  man  is  brought 
before  it,  if  his  disease  is  mortal  the  caladrius  will  not 
deign  to  look  at  him.  The  wonder  is  that  the  bird  was 
ever  persuaded  to  look  at  any  sick  person,  for  Philippe 
continues :  "  If  it  will  look  at  him  know  very  well  for 


1.  The  Oxenham  Death  Omen  was  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  paper 
which  Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton  read  before  the  Devonshire  Association  in  July, 

1882. 
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truth  that  by  its  look  it  takes  all  the  disease  to  itself 
and  the  man  recovers."  The  caladrius  is  to  the  pious 
poet  an  emblem  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  He  further  tells  us 
that  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  the  eating  of  the 
caladrius  is  forbidden.  Accordingly  in  the  Vulgate  we 
find  the  charadrium  mentioned  (Deut.  xiv.  18).  This  is 
the  charadrion  of  the  Septuagint,  which  word  in  the 
Douay  version  is  not  translated  but  transcribed.  Charles 
Thomson,  in  his  version  of  the  Septuagint,  simply  uses  the 
Latin  form  charadrius.  The  Wycliff  version  of  1388  has 
caladrie,  whilst  that  of  1382  has  the  word  jay.  The 
authorised  version  renders  the  Hebrew  anaphah  by 
"heron."  In  Bagster's  edition  of  the  Septuagint  diver 
and  heron  are  given  as  alternatives.  None  of  these  birds 
correspond  physically  to  the  description  of  the  mediaeval 
caladrius.  The  superstition  at  least  in  a  modified  form 
is  Greek,  and  will  be  found  in  the  "  Symphosaics "  of 
Plutarch  (lib.  vi.  7,  ii.  9).  That  great  moralist  tells  us 
that  persons  suffering  from  jaundice  are  cured  by  looking 
at  the  charadrios.  The  bird,  he  says,  is  of  that  nature 
as  to  receive  the  disease  in  the  effluvium  that  flows  out 
from  the  eyes  of  the  patient.  The  charadrios  will  not  look 
upon  a  jaundiced  person,  not  from  any  wish  to  prevent 
a  cure,  but  because  the  emanations  from  the  sick  person 
hurt  him.  Aelian  gives  a  similar  account  (N.A.  IT,  13). 
Pliny  tells  us  that  there  is  a  bird  called  Icterus  (  =  yellow  or 
jaundice),  and  if  the  patient  looks  at  it  he  will  be  cured, 
and  the  bird  will  die  (N.H.  xxx.  28).  He  further  tells  us 
that  it  is  the  same  bird  called  in  Latin  Galgulus,  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  witwall.  The  charadrios  has 
been  identified  with  the  stone-curlew  or  thick-kneed  bustard 
(Charadrius  (Edicnemus).  Evidently  the  name  has  been 
used  for  more  than  one  bird. 

The  fame  of  the  caladrius  survived  to  the  end  of  the 
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Elizabethan  period.  Robert  Chester,  whose  "  Love's 
Martyr  "  appeared  in  1601,  says:  — 

The  snow-like  colour'd  bird,  Caladrius, 
Hath  this  inestimable  natural  prosperitie, 
If  any  man  in  sicknesse  dangerous, 
Hopes  of  his  health  to  have  recoverie, 

This  bird  will  always  looke  with  chearef  ull  glance, 

If  otherwise,  sad  is  his  countenance. 

Their  exact  position  in  the  family  pedigree  may  be  difficult 
to  define,  but  the  white-breasted  bird  of  the  Oxenhams 
and  the  snow-white  caladrius  endowed  with  the  power  of 
prophesying  life  or  death  are  evidently  of  near  kin  in  the 
world  of  myths. 

To  return  to  the  "  Liber  de  Oculi  Morali."  The  author 
quotes  Seneca,  Aristotle,  Claudian,  Horace,  Juvenal  and 
others.  Indeed  a  list  of  authors  long  enough  for  a 
mediaeval  library  might  be  extracted  from  his  references. 
The  Biblical  quotations  are  especially  numerous.  He  is 
more  interesting  when  he  thinks  his  own  thoughts  and 
speaks  his  own  words — if,  indeed,  he  ever  does  so.  He 
reproaches  the  prelates  with  avarice,  and  regards  their 
great  dignities  as  having  corrupted  their  morals.  On  the 
students  at  Paris  he  is  also  severe.  So  that  they  may  not 
be  accused  when  they  go  back  to  their  own  country  of 
having  done  nothing,  they  manufacture  big  volumes  "  sur 
des  peaux  des  veaux,  with  wide  margins,  and  they  bind 
them  in  red  leather."  Of  such  a  student  he  has  a  story 
(Cap.  xi.).  Returning  home  with  a  great  quantity  of 
these,  the  pack-horse  that  was  carrying  them  fell  into  the 
water,  and  they  were  all  lost.  On  which  another  scholar, 
following  on  foot,  poor  in  books,  but  rich  in  knowledge, 
made  this  epigram  :  — 

Cordi  non  chartae 

Tradas  quae  noveris  arte, 
Ut  si  charta  cadat, 

Tecum  sapientia  vadat. 
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This  epigram  besides  its  obvious  moral,  shows  that  a  man 
may  be  a  good  scholar  without  being  a  good  poet. 

The  author  tells  an  anecdote  (Cap.  vi.)  of  the  famous 
Alain  de  Lille,  who  remained  poor  whilst  his  scholars 
became  rich  and  attained  to  great  positions.  But  Alain 
preferred  the  dignity  of  scholarship  and  the  treasures  of 
the  mind  to  precedence  in  courts  and  the  heaping  up  of 
riches,  a,nd  to  one  of  his  pupils  he  remarked,  "  He  is  not 
great  who  is  a  bishop,  but  he  who  is  a  good  scholar.  By 
the  votes  of  three  ignorant  canons  a  man  may  be  made  a 
prelate,  but  if  all  the  saints  in  Paradise  and  all  the  men 
who  are  in  the  universe  declared  with  one  voice  that 
Martin  was  a  good  scholar,  it  would  not  make  him  one  if 
he  remained  ignorant." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter  we  have  the 
famous  story  of  the  geese  of  Father  Philip,  told  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  seriousness.  There  was  a  certain 
young  hermit  who  was  taken  by  his  abbot  to  a  city.  They 
saw  some  women  dancing,  and  the  youth  inquired  what 
creatures  these  might  be.  The  father  replied  that  they 
were  geese.  On  their  return  to  the  cloister  the  youth  wept 
inconsolably.  The  father  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
The  boy  replied :  "  I  am  in  torment  for  those  geese  that 
I  saw  in  town."  Then  all  the  brethren  were  convoked,  and 
the  danger  of  beholding  a  woman  was  urged  upon  their 
consideration,  since  this  was  the  effect  upon  an  innocent 
boy  who  had  never  seen  one  and  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  hermitage.  This  story,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  told 
by  Boccaccio  in  the  opening  of  the  fourth  day  of  the 
"  Decamerone."  It  was,  later,  imitated  by  La.  Fontaine. 
Nor  was  it  original  with  Boccaccio,  for  the  tale  is  told  in 
the  "  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,"  and  also  by  Odo  de  Cering- 
tonia,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  but  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  English  Franciscan.  It  is  still  older,  for  it  is  to  be 
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foil  iid  in  the  religious  romance  of  Josaphat  and  Barlaam, 
the  curious  book  in  which  St.  John  of  Damascus  has 
turned  Buddha  into  a  Christian  saint.1  There  are  several 
Eastern  variations  of  the  story.  This  same  horror  of 
womankind  appears  in  the  anecdote  of  St.  Arsenius,  of 
whom  we  are  told  that  when  a  widow  travelled  from  a 
far  country,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet  weeping, 
said :  "  Pray  to  God  for  me,"  he  answered  :  "  I  will  pray 
to  God  that  He  will  remove  from  my  mind  the  remembrance 
of  thee,"  and  turned  from  her.  This  was  not  exactly  the 
form  of  words  that  we  should  expect  a  gentleman  to  use 
to  a  lady;  even  Tony  Weller,  suspicious  as  he  was  of 
"widders,"  would  have  been  more  polite.  But  it  may 
be  said  of  Arsenius  that  his  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite, 
for  we  learn  from  another  source  that  the  lady,  who  was 
very  much  upset  by  his  words,  was  consoled  by  the 
explanation  given  by  Archbishop  Theophilus,  who  said : 
"  Kiiowest  thou  not  that  thou  art  a  woman,  and  the  fiend 
overcometh  holy  men  ofttimes  by  women,  and  therefore 
the  old  man  said  to  thee  those  words;  howbeit  he  prayed 
always  for  thy  soul."  Still  I  think  this  aged  gentle- 
woman had  good  reason  to  be  in  Caxton's  phrase  "  much 
angry." 

Lest  cause  should  be  given  to  others  to  be  "  much 
angry  "  also,  this  note  must  come  to  an  end.  The  author 
of  the  "  Liber  de  Oculo  Morali  "  was  a  lover  of  literature. 
He  realised  that  literature  should  have  relation  to  life. 
According  to  his  lights  he  stood  for  truth  and  righteousness. 
Let  us  cherish  a  kindly  thought  for  Peter  of  Limoges  as  we 
return  his  book  to  its  place  in  the  library,  to  its  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  great  unread. 

1.  Dunlop's  "  History  of  Fiction,"  ii.  89, 
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AN    INVOCATION    TO    BEAUTY. 
By  LAURENCE  CLAY. 

So  oft  my  soul  would  see 
Beauty's  self,  to  know,  but  aye  she  hides, 
Eludes  my  sight  or  but  one  moment  bides, 
Or  on  the  pinions  of  her  thought  she  rides, 

Where  my  thought  may  not  flee. 

Perhaps  the  shades  of  night 
Cloud  the  crystal  which  I  fain  would  see 
Visions  divine  reveal,  that  yet  may  be 
In  some  deep  moment  of  humility 

Vouchsafed  my  gladsome  sight. 

Of  joy  and  life,  the  dew ! 
Beauty  supreme,  of  love  th'  incarnate  light ! 
Whom  all  the  flow'rs  of  field  and  sky  bedight, 
Suffuse  thou  all  my  heart  and  claim  thy  right 

To  worship  pure  and  true. 

Thou  reign'st  supreme  o'er  all ! 
The  earth,  the  heavens,  the  soul,  thou  dost  endue 
With  thine  own  essence  rare,  but  hidst  the  clue 
To  what  thou  art,  or  thought,  or  shape,  or  hue, 

And  at  whose  feet  we  fall ! 

Spirit,  all  pure,  divine, 
Inform  thou  me,  that  once  incarnate,  all 
Beauty  thence  may  grow  within,  and  call 
Thee  to  my  heart  full  oft,  so  thou  enthral 

This  waiting  soul  of  mine. 

Some  fragrance  give  to  me, 
Some  joy  from  out  that  inmost  soul  of  thine 
That  fillest  all  that's  best  of  worth  in  mine, 
The  beautiful  and  true  in  me  refine 

Till  all  grows  like  to  thee  ! 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  FORTY-THIRD 

SESSION. 


Though  the  present  session  has  not  been  distinguished  by  any 
specially  notable  event  or  undertaking,  the  Council  nevertheless 
feel  that  it  has  been  a  successful  and  most  enjoyable  one,  and 
are  able  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  well-sustained 
attraction  of  the  Club.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  considerable 
accession  of  new  members  which  was  so  gratifying  a  note  of 
the  last  two  sessions  has  not  continued.  Yet  the  attendance 
of  members  at  the  weekly  meetings  has  not  only  remained  un- 
diminished,  but  on  several  occasions!  has  been  exceptionally  large. 
That  the  Club  has  lost  none  of  its  intellectual  vitality  is  evi- 
denced by  the  offers  of  papers  having  been  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirement,  and  so  long  as  this  activity  continues 
the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Club  are  assured.  Many  of 
the  papers  read  have  been  printed  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly 
and  others  will  appear  in  full  in  the  "  Proceedings."  The 
literary  merit  and  practical  suggestiveness  of  some  of  the 
papers  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  press  often 
praised  them,  and  freely  reproduced  selections  from  them.  The 
proceedings  have  been  agreeably  diversified  by  the  introduction 
of  a  musical  programme  on  two  evenings,  and  by  the  customary 
conversazioni. 

Twenty-one  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty- 
one  papers  and  thirty-three  short  communications  were  read. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers:  — 

1904. 

Oct.   10.  Glimpses  and  Impressions  of  the  West  Indies THOMAS  KAY 

,,      17.  The  Staging  of  Shakespeare's  Ghosts J.  H.  HUDSON 

,,      24.  The  Mystery  of  "Edwin  Drood  " G.  F.  GADD 

31.  Aran  of  the  Saints....  ...Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 
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Nov.  7.  Deansgate  :  Manchester's  Oldest  Thorough f are... T.  SWINDELLS 

,,  14.  The  Wisdom  and  Humour  of  W.  H.  Pyne...W.  NOEL  JOHNSON 

„  21.  The  Operas  of  Bishop  N.  DTTMVILLE 

,,  28.  The  Jew  that  Shakespeare  Drew  J.  CUMING  WALTERS 

Dec.  5.  De  Hello's  "Government  of  a  Wife"  EDGAR  PRESTAGE 

,,  12.  George  Gissing  A.  N.  MONKHOUSE 

1905. 

Jan.  9.  Celtic  Magic  J.  CUMING  WALTERS 

,,  16.  Camoens  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

,,  23.  Deansgate  in  the  Nineteenth  Century THOS.  SWINDELLS 

„  30.  Letitia  E.  Landon  C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN 

Feb.  6.  Tallemant  des  Reaux  EDMUND  MERCER 

,,  13.  The  Novels  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  WM.  BAGSHAW 

„  20.  The  Curate  and  the  Gipsy  W.  V.  BURGESS 

,,  27.  The  Dreamland  and  Real  Land  of  Burns  A.  L.  LEECH 

Mar.  6.  Richard  Crashaw  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

,,  13.  The  Poems  of  Swinburne  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURSI 

,,  20.  John  Crozier,  of  Riddings  ALBERT  NICHOLSON 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows:  — 
1904. 

Oct.   10.  Wordsworth  as  "Nature's  Priest"  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

„      17.  A  Cheshire  Villager's  Bookshelf  W.  V.  BURGESS 

, ,      17.  Our  Geographer  :   Eli  Sowerbutts   JOHN  MORTIMER 

,,      24.  A  Fellow  Passenger  to  Portugal WM.  CLOUGH 

,,      24.  A  Tramp's  Funeral  J.  E.   CRAVEN 

,,      31.  Benson's  "Rossetti"   W.   NOEL  JOHNSON 

Nov.    7.  Bayard  Taylor's  "Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club"...J.  H.  SWANN 

,,        7.  The  Four  Seasons  :  Verses  ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

,,      14.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty  E.  E.  MINTON 

,,      28.  Justice  Darling's  "  Scintillas  Juris '»     EDGAR  ATTKINS 

„      28.  The  Haven  under  the  Hill  :  Whitby  TINSLEY  PRATT 

Dec.     5.  Old  Jest  Books  W.   R.   CREDLAND 

,,      12.  The  Love  Story  of  St.  Bertram GEO.  MILNER 

1905. 

Jan.     9.  Sonnet-form  HUGH  STANNUS 

,,        9.  Uncle  Bob  :  a  Ballad  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING 

„      16.  Wordsworth's   Poem:    "The  Daffodils"   GEO.   MILNER. 

„      23.  The  Proverbs  of  "Don  Quixote"  G.   S.  LANCASHIRE 

„      30.  Henry  Seton  Merriman  W.  V.  BURGESS 

,,      30.  W.   H.   Ainsworth  :   a  Retrospect  JOHN  MORTIMER 

„      30.  Faraday's  "Cattle  Raid  of  Cualnge"  THOS.  KAY 
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Feb.  6.  Fiction  at  One  Penny  per  volume  ARCH.  SPARKE 

,,  13.  Some  Early  Welsh  Romances  JOHN  DAVIES 

,,  13.  A  Plea  for  First  Editions J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  13.  Verses  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD 

,,  20.  Some  Vital  Changes  in  Economic  Theories  JOHN  WILCOCK 

,,  27.  The  Chantrey  Bequest  and  the  Royal  Academy... E.  E.  MINTON 

Mar.  6.  The  "Liber  de  Oculo  Morali" W.  E.  A.  AXON 

,,  6.  Bibliography  of  Richard  Crashaw  J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  13.  The  Victorian  Imposture  J.  CUMING  WALTERS 

,,  13.  Thomas  Worthington  :  In  Memoriam  JOHN  MORTIMER 

,,  20.  Modern  Sea  Romance  W.  R.  CREDLAND 

„  20.  The  One-eyed  Gunner:  a  Ballad  W.  V.  BURGESS 

,,  20.  Here's  Health  to  Life:  a  Song  J.  H.  HOBBINS 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
fifty-four,  may  be  classified  thus :  Art  and  Music,  2 ; 
Bibliography,  5;  Biography,  8;  Criticism,  15;  History,  4; 
Poetry  and  Drama,  10 ;  Humour,  5,  Travel,  5. 


LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  650  volumes,  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some  works 
of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors  or  of 
local  interest.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  Library  during  the 
Session  there  have  been  Rev.  George  Payne's  "  Knutsford  " ;  a 
number  of  copies  of  "  Brotherhood  with  Nature,"  presented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Rowley ;  Vulcan  as  issued,  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  L.  Crosland ;  "  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,"  1903-4,  presented  by  the  Society;  Mr.  Thomas 
Newbigging's  "  Handbook  for  Gas  Engineers,"  7th  edition,  and 
"  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse " ;  "  Transactions  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,"  Vol.  21,  1903, 
presented  by  the  Society " ;  Mr.  A.  Bennie's  "  Cruise  in 
Scandinavian  Waters  "  ;  De  Queiroz's  "  The  Sweet  Miracle  "  ; 
Mr.  H.  Cadness'  "Decorative  Brushwork"  ;  Miss  L.  W.Faraday's 
"The  Cattle  Raid  of  Cualnge";  Mr.  Arch.  Sparke's  "Uses  of 
Public  Libraries "  and  "  John  Kay,  an  appreciation " ;  Mr. 
Sim  Schofield's  "  Short  Stories  about  Failsworth  Folk."  Mr. 
Edmund  Mercer  presented  a  framed  photograph  of  Pickersgill's 
portrait  of  Wm.  H.  Ainsworth,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kay  gave  a 
framed  water-colour  drawing  of  the  Roseau  Valley,  Dominica. 
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EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  June  18th,  1904,  the  annual  excursion  took 
place.  Chester  and  Gresford  were  visited,  and  the  day  being 
very  fine,  a  most  delightful  outing  was  enjoyed  by  the  party. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  3rd,  1903,  by  a 
conversazione  held  in  the  Club's  rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  Monday,  April  3rd,  by  the  usual 
conversazione.  In  addition  to  the  conversazioni,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kay,  illustrated  by  the  introduction  of 
songs  and  music,  and  Mr.  N.  Dumville's  paper  on  the  "  Operas 
of  Sir  H.  Bishop "  was  made  extremely  enjoyable  by  the 
rendering  of  several  glees  and  choruses  by  a  choir  of  singers 
and  instrumentalists. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  in  the  Club's  room  on 
Monday,  December  19th,  1904.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided,  and 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  members  and  friends.  The 
customary  ceremonies  were  observed  with  great  vigour  and 
gusto,  and  were  excellently  stage-managed  by  Mr.  Ryder  Boys. 
Father  Christmas  was  represented  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern.  The 
principal  toast  was  proposed  by  Aid.  J.  W.  Southern,  and  the 
toast  of  "  The  Guests"  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  S.  R.  Phillips. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  William 
Baldwin,  John  Lea,  William  A.  Royle  and  Eli  Sowerbutts. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  22  members  by  death,  resignation  or  being 
struck  off  the  roll,  and  11  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  number  now  enrolled  is  228.  The  Treasurer's  statement 
shows  an  income  of  .£225.  13s.  6d.  and  an  expenditure  of 
£232.  7s.  3d.,  being  a  balance  of  expenditure  over  income  of 
£6.  13s.  9d. 
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TREASURER'S   STATEMENT,    1904-5. 

Charles  W.  Sutton  in  account  with  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club. 


£  s.  d. 

To  Balance  from  1903-4  

,,  Subscriptions  : 

174  for  1904-5  at  21s,  182  14    0 
14  arrears  at  21s.    . .     14  14    0 
11  corresponding 
members  at  10s.  6d.      5  15    6 

1  ditto  arrears    0  10    6 

8  Entrance  Fees 880 


£  s.  d. 
12    5    6 


919     2 

Publications  sold    0    5 

Donations    for   Renovation  of 

Pictures 1    1 

Balance  (Deficit) 6  13 


£232    7    3 


£  s.   d. 

By    Administration    Ex- 
penses : 
Rent  of  Rooms    ....  20    0    0 

Postage,  Parcels,  and 
Sundries    ........     8  17    3 

Printing    ..........   12    2    0 


£  s.   d. 


Advertising 


5    1    0 


By  Publications : 

Annual  Volume  . 
Editor's  Fees   . . 


.110  0  0 
.  20  0  0 
130  0  0 


By  Conversazioni,  &c : 

Refreshments  at 
Conversazioni  ....  15    0    0 

Hire  of  Pianos 3  18    0 

Collecting  and  hang- 
ing Pictures 7  4  2 

Expenses  for  Singers 
at  Conversazioni  & 
Musical  Evenings  10  10  0 

Hire  of  Costumes, 
&c.,  Xmas  Supper  300 


Hire  of  Lantern 


150 


—    40  17    2 


By  other  Expenses  : 

Excursions    2  19    6 

Books  for  Library  . .     3    2  10 
Postage  of  Index  Vol. 

and  Binding  of  two 

copies  of  same 200 

Insurance 0  17    6 

Bank      Charges     (3 

years) 6  10    0 

15    9  10 


£232    7    3 


Fund  for  Renovation  of  Pictures  (included  in  General  Statements, 
1902-3  to  1904-5). 


£  s.   d.     £  s.   d. 
To  Donations  previously 

reported 18  18    0 

,.  Donation  from 

J.  Gaskin  1     1 

19  19    0 

„  Deficiency 12  10    9 

£32    9    9 


£  s.   d. 
By  Rowley  &  Co.   for   Restoring 

Pictures,  &c 32    9    9 


£32    9    9 


Certified  as  correct, 

ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 
H.  SOMERSET,  Jim. 


Proceedings. 

EXCURSION. 

CHESTER    AND    GRESFORD. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1904. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  Club 
)k  place  on  this  day,  when  about  forty  members  and  friends 
journeyed  to  Chester  and  Gresford.  Arriving  at  Chester,  the 
Cathedral  was  visited ;  then  the  "  Rows  "  were  traversed,  and 
a  glimpse  was  had  of  the  Norman  ruins  of  St.  John's,  in  a  room 
above  whose  crypt  De  Quincey's  mother  once  lived.  The  party 
then  drove  through  Grosvenor  Park  to  Pulford.  After  dinner 
the  drive  was  continued  to  Gresford,  through  Rosset  and 
Marford.  Gresford  is  an  appropriate  shrine  for  a  literary 
pilgrimage.  Here  it  was  that  Washington  Irving  met  "  The 
Angler,"  as  recorded  in  his  "  Sketch  Book " ;  that  Samuel 
Warren,  the  novelist,  was  born ;  and  here  Eliot  Warburton, 
author  of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross/'  resided.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  ancient  church — whose  peal  of  bells  forms  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  Wales — engirt  with  fine  yews,  one  reputed  to 
be  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  old.  On  the  way  to  the 
valley  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  camp  was  visited,  from 
whose  elevated  ridge  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  the  Borderland 
may  be  viewed. 


OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1904. — The  forty-third  annual  session 
of  the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione  held  on  this  evening 
in  its  rooms,  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the 
President,  took  the  chair,  and  there  was  present  a  numerous 
company,  for  whose  enjoyment  an  admirable  musical  programme 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Wilcock.  The  vocalists  were 
Miss  Mary  Agnew,  Miss  Madge  Williams,  Miss  Nora  Williams, 
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Miss  Ethel  Bird,  Mr.  George  Curzon  and  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Richard  Bagot  gave  a  humorous  sketch,  and  recited  one  of 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  "  Bab  Ballads."  One  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  occasion  was  the  exhibition  of  twenty  pictures 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Blacklock;  fourteen  water-colour  sketches 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Milner;  five  pictures  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Minton,  and 
an  oil-painting  by  Mr.  Reginald  Barber.  Mr.  Milner,  referring 
to  Mr.  Blacklock's  pictures,  said  that  no  such  gathering  had 
before  been  seen  together.  They  were  a  remarkable  and 
beautiful  collection,  especially  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  artist  was  not  originally  trained  for  the  profession  he 
followed,  being  at  the  outset  of  his  career  in  the  Manchester 
trade. 

The  PRESIDENT  then  read  the  following  ode,  printed  on  the 
programme,  and  of  which  he  was  the  author:  — 

OCTOBER. 

Swarthy  October  !  in  the  stubble-field 
Thou  standest,  clad  in  russet  and  in  gold, 
With  sinewy,  sunburnt  arms,  thy  sickle  dropt, 
The  flail  unheeded,  for  thy  store  of  grain 
Is  garnered.     Yellow  leaves,  rustling  and  dry, 
Above  thy  head  are  whirled  by  winds  that  drive 
The  alternate  sun  and  shadow  flying  fast 
Across  the  purple,  heather-breasted  hills. 
The  lingering  swallows  fondly  circle  round, 
The  robin  carols  to  thee  on  the  bough, 
The  bee,  belated,  hums  a  hoarse  farewell, 
But  Summer's  gay,  white-winged  butterfly, 
An  alien  lover,  with  thee  dares  to  stay. 

Then  ere  thy  reign  is  over,  thou  wilt  bring, 

To  cheer  us,  still,  sweet  days,  windless  and  bright, 

For  rest  and  hope — thy  Summer  of  Saint  Luke — 

And,  as  the  daylight  shortens,  starry  skies, 

And  prophecies  of  Winter,  who  will  throw 

Along  thy  path,  still  green,  nor  flowerless  yet, 

Ten  thousand  crystals  of  the  glittering  rime, 

White  in  the  moonlight  and  the  early  dawn. 

Then  pleasures  of  the  blazing  hearth  are  thine, 

Gambols  of  children,  and  the  ethereal  voice 

Of  music,  and  the  fruitful,  studious  hours — 

How  welcome  their  return  ! — with  books  and  friends, 

Long  known  together  and  together  loved. 
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Then,  too,  Elysian  nights  with  wits  and  bards, 
Long  "  dead  and  gone,"  who  live  for  us  again — 
The  ill-starred  Marlowe,  and  the  gentle  Will, 
Colossal  Ben,  and  all  the  "  Mermaid  "  crew 
Who  gathered  as  we  gather  now,  nor  mute 
Nor  noisy,  without  heat  or  malice,  still 
Contending,  and  of  books  far  more  than  wine, 
And  with  such  argument  as  may  not  grieve 
The  soul  of  friendship,  or  with  jarring  note 
Strike  discord  where  full  harmony  should  reign. 

NOTE. — In  the  concluding  lines  of  the  above,  there  is  a  running  allusion 
to  Ben  Jonson's  "  Leges  Conviviales  " — the  Rules  for  the  Literary  Club 
over  which  he  presided. 

Mr.  MILNER  then  addressing  the  meeting,  said: — The 
syllabus  for  the  half-session  reveals  many  openings  for 
profitable  conference  on  subjects  connected  with  literature,  art, 
music  and  the  drama,  I  have  again  to  regret  that  many 
papers  which  would  have  been  attractive  have  been  crowded 
out. 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  Library  Association  at  Newcastle 
have  revived  a  subject  which  has  often  been  touched  upon  here, 
and  which  is  eminently  germane  to  our  purpose  and  objects  as 
a  Literary  Club.  I  allude  to  the  question  of  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  between  the  public  library  and  the  elementary 
school.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  Here 
are  two  potent  institutions,  to  each  of  which  increased  attention 
is  being  given.  In  each  case,  also,  efficiency  has  been  increased, 
and  in  each  case  further  developments  are  imminent.  Here  are 
two  great  forces  which  so  far  have  hardly  touched  each  other, 
and  yet  we  must  all  feel  that  correlation,  mutual  help,  and 
interchange  of  advantages  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  The 
elementary  school  should  bring  readers  to  the  library;  the 
library  should  feed  and  stimulate  the  elementary  school.  The 
Library  Association  appointed  a  Committee  twelve  months  ago 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject;  they  have  found  their 
task  too  much  for  them,  and  have  only  been  able  to  make  a 
partial  and  interim  report.  Further  investigation,  however,  is 
promised.  Some  of  the  suggestions  already  indicated  are 
valuable,  others  are  strained  and  Utopian.  Further  enquiry 
and  deliberation  will,  however,  no  doubt  produce  practical 
results.  One  of  the  best  suggestions  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Dana,  the  Public  Librarian  of  New  Jersey.  The  system  which 
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he  recommended  was,  he  said,  spreading  rapidly  in  America. 
Briefly  stated,  it  consists  in  the  public  library  providing 
collections  of  books  suitable  for  the  pupils  in  elementary 
schools.  Appeal  was  made  to  individual  teachers  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  such  collections,  and  it  was  considered  essential 
to  let  the  teacher's  individual  character  and  knowledge  of 
literature  come  into  play.  The  books  were  then  to  be  used 
as  the  teacher  thought  fit.  The  books  remain  the  property  of 
the  public  library,  and  are  changed  or  replaced  as  may  be 
necessary.  Generally  the  books  were  changed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  half-year.  In  the  library  with  which  Mr.  Dana  was 
connected  they  had  about  seventeen  hundred  titles  of  books  for 
young  people,  and  from  seven  to  ten  thousandvolum.es.  Already 
they  were  sending  out  about  two  hundred  of  these  collections. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they  insist  strongly  upon  the  librarian 
coming  into  contact  with  the  teacher.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
suggestion.  Mr.  Dana  admits  that  they  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  affect  the  reading  of  the  adult  citizen,  but  contends 
that  by  bringing  the  library  into  close  touch  with  the  school 
system  they  got  hold  of  the  young  people.  To  me  this  suggestion, 
which  is  only  one  among  many  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  seems  sane,  workable,  and  full  of  promise.  It  is 
surely  worth  consideration  among  ourselves  here  in  Manchester. 
I  may  add  that  the  plan  of  forming  separate  libraries  in  the 
schools  themselves  by  the  education  authorities  was  not  generally 
approved.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  formation  of  such 
libraries  is  not  either  desirable  or  necessary,  and  would  lead  to 
confusion.  May  I  venture  to  urge  a  few  further  considerations 
on  the  general  subject? 

1.  The  art  of  reading  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  create  an  absolute  distaste  for  reading.     My  own  experience 
is  that  a  very  large  number  leave  the  elementary  schools  with  a 
rooted  dislike  of  books.     Most  of  these  take  refuge  in  athletics 
or    sport,    making    physical    exercises    paramount    instead    of 
subsidiary.     If  a  real  love  of  reading  does  arise  it  comes  from 
influences  brought  to  bear  (in  comparatively  a  few  cases)  from 
other  agencies  than  the  elementary  schools. 

2.  Our  libraries  will  never  find  fit  readers  until  literature 
takes  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  elementary  school  studies. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  readers  of  good  books  are  only 
likely  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  been  taught  what  a 
good  book  is,  and  have  been  given  some  idea  of  which  are  the 
really  good  books  in  our  opulent  English  literature.     The  time 
was — and  not  very  long  ago — when  it  was  seriously  held  by 
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scholastic  professors  that  it  was  not  possible  to  teach  English 
literature,  though  the  same  persons  held  that  it  was  both  possible 
and  essential  to  teach  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the 
ancients.  This  delusion  has  almost,  I  think,  passed  away.  It 
is  true  that  many  text-books  indicated  a  wrong  way  of  teaching, 
but  this  has  been  largely  remedied. 

3.  The  reform  must  begin  with  the  teachers.  Too  many  of 
them  have  been  brought  up  under  the  grinding  and  cruel  system 
of  "  payment  by  results,"  and  have  never  had  either  heart  or 
leisure  to  touch  even  the  fringes  of  literary  culture.  Here  also, 
however,  things  are  changing,  and  we  must  hope  for  further 
progress.  An  experienced  inspector  of  schools  has  told  us  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  British  teachers  to  feel  that  the  place 
of  English  literature  studies  in  school  was  a  matter  of  pressing 
concern  to  them.  Apart  from  questions  of  administration  and 
organisation,  on  this  pivot  rested  two  considerations  of  the 
highest  moment  to  each  man  and  woman.  The  first  was  the 
importance  of  literature  as  a  part  of  our  general  education, 
and  the  second  was  that  the  status  of  the  teacher  was  determined 
by  the  place  which  that  particular  subject  occupied  in  his 
curriculum.  If  working  teachers  would  themselves  make  up 
their  minds  on  those  particulars  they  could  easily  defeat  any 
efforts,  however  persistent,  to  wrest  from  education  its  noble 
and  most  profitable  instrument.  They  ought  not  to  forget  that 
English  literature  was  the  least  specialised,  was  the  most 
common  property,  was  the  most  general  instrument  of 
humanisation,  and  was  therefore  the  stronghold  of  the  teacher 
as  such,  for  the  first  and  chief  business  of  the  English  teacher 
was  to  make  his  pupil  a  good  man.  and  a  good  Englishman. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1904. — The  first  ordinary  business 
meeting  of  the  new  session.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  G.  A.  PAYNE  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  on  "  Knutsford," 
and  Mr.  CHARLES  ROWLEY  gave  a  number  of  copies  of  his 
"  Brotherhood  with  Nature." 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  short  paper  on  "Wordsworth 
as  Nature's  Priest." 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "  Glimpses 
and  Impressions  of  the  West  Indies  by  Brush  and  Pen." 
Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  St.  Pierre,  Porto  Rico  and  Dominica  were 
amongst  the  places  described  in  the  paper.  It  was  supplemented 
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by  a  display  of  numerous  water-colour  sketches  and  photographs, 
and  some  relics  brought  from  that  modern  Pompeii,  St.  Pierre. 
Various  songs,  written  by  the  essayist,  with  music  composed  by 
Mr.  Darman  Ward,  were  sung  by  Miss  Beech,  with  violin 
accompaniments  by  Miss  Margaret  Hampson,  and  piano  by 
Mr.  W.  Sidebotham. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1904. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  A  Cheshire 
Villager's  Bookshelf." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  contributed  a  memorial  notice  of  Mr. 
Eli  Sowerbutts. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  GHOSTS. 

Mr.  J.  H.  HUDSON  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The  Staging 
of  Shakespeare's  Ghosts."  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Shakespeare's 
introduction  of  the  Ghost  as  dramatic  personae  was  accidental. 
He  brought  it  on  the  stage  in  "  Julius  Caesar,"  not  because  he 
had  thought  out  the  possibilities  of  the  character,  but  because 
he  found  it  in  the  material  he  was  adapting.  Its  few  short 
speeches  are  transcribed  almost  without  alteration.  The 
apparition,  which  in  Plutarch  is  the  evil  genius  of  Brutus, 
becomes  in  the  play  the  ghost  of  Caesar ;  but  with  this  exception 
the  poet  is  a  mere  copyist.  Plutarch,  however,  supplied  him 
not  only  with  an  incident,  but  with  a  theory.  Cassius  explained 
to  Brutus  that  not  everything  we  see  is  real :  in  extreme  bodily 
fatigue  the  function  of  the  mind  is  perverted,  and  we  may  be 
deceived  by  the  products  of  the  imagination.  Shakespeare 
learnt  from  this  that  sights  which  are  seen,  and  words  which  are 
heard  may  be  the  creation  of  the  mind  of  the  person  who  sees 
and  hears.  Guided  by  this  theory,  he  seems  to  have  studied 
some  of  these  abnormal  mental  phenomena  which  depend  on 
the  possession  of  the  mind  by  a  dominant  idea.  The  results 
of  his  study  appeared  in  "  Hamlet "  and  "  Macbeth."  The 
essayist  proceeded  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  ghost 
scenes  in  those  plays,  pointing  out  that  in  "  Hamlet "  there  are 
two  kinds  of  ghost,  the  first  being  the  ghost  of  popular  legend, 
represented  as  being  visible  to  all  or  "  psychological "  spectators. 
The  other  ghost  is  subjective — being  a  creation  of  and  projection 
from  the  subject's  mind.  Its  entrance  and  exit  take  place  in 
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accordance  with  the  mental  laws  which  are  known  to  condition 
such  hallucinations,  and  such  an  explanation  takes  its  place  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  vexed  question  of  Hamlet's 
insanity.  Mr.  Hudson  argued  that  the  staging  of  the  "  subjec- 
tive "  ghost  is  not  only  less  effective  but  erroneously  effective. 
The  stage  directions  "  Re-enter  Ghost,"  and  so  on,  are  no  more 
than  hints  to  the  actors  who  play  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  They 
give  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  strange  behaviour  of  these 
characters,  and  indicate  the  gestures  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances. Shakespeare's  genius  placed  him  here  far  in  advance 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  his  age.  The  staging  of  a  visible 
ghost  was  a  concession  to  popular  ignorance.  The  theatrical 
tradition  has  endured  to  the  present  day,  and  we  can  but  regret 
that  it  took  its  rise  when  the  theatre-going  public  was  incapable 
of  appreciating  some  of  the  most  interesting  work  of  our 
greatest  dramatist. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1904.— The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  presented 
Nos.  1 — 4  of  "  Vulcan,"  a  monthly  magazine,  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  for  1903-4  were 
presented  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  CLOUGH  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  A  Fellow 
Passenger  to  Portugal." 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  contributed  a  short  sketch  under  the  title 
"  A  Tramp's  Funeral." 

Mr.  G.  F.  GADD  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  "  The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  and  Some  Attempts  to  Solve  It," 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1904. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Handbook 
for  Gas  Engineers,"  7th  edition. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  the  following  paper:  — 

BENSON'S    ROSSETTI. 

Everyone  will  know  that  Rossetti  was  both  a  poet  and  a 
painter,  and  that  many  of  his  works  in  each  art  are  mutually 
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interdependent,  each  being  the  expression  of  the  same  subject 
or  idea,  and  needing  each  other  for  the  full  understanding  of 
the  artist's  meaning. 

In  the  recent  volume  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson  on  "  Rossetti," 
in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  he  is  chiefly  spoken  of,  and 
rightly,  as  a  poet,  one  chapter  only  being  devoted  to  his  work 
as  a  painter.  Mr.  Benson,  of  course,  gives  us  a  life  of  Rossetti, 
which  is  illustrated  by  anecdotes,  incidents  and  quotations, 
and  brings  his  personal  character  into  prominence  in  a  final 
chapter. 

At  present  we  refrain  from  making  any  reference  to  the 
works  of  Rossetti,  or  to  his  connection  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  but  propose  rather  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  "measure 
of  the  man "  as  set  forth  by  our  author.  As  we  peruse  the 
volume  several  features  rise  into  prominence,  and  in  a  vivid 
and  strange  manner  fix  themselves  in  our  minds.  We  are  able, 
as  the  history  is  unfolded,  to  see  behind  the  veil  of  mystery 
in  which  his  personality  was  shrouded,  and  we  find  a  subtle, 
sad  atmosphere  of  melancholy  gradually  surrounding  and 
closing  a  life  of  intense  interest  and  remarkable  achievement. 
Of  Rossetti's  grandparents  three  were  pure  Italian  and  one 
English.  His  paternal  grandparents  were  simple  people — the 
grandfather  a  blacksmith,  the  grandmother  so  unlettered  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  On  the  maternal  side,  his  grand- 
father was  Qaetano  Polidori,  son  of  a  physician  and  at  one 
time  secretary  to  Alfieri,  and  his  grandmother  a  Miss  Pierce,  a 
governess.  Rossetti's  father  was  a  man  of  many  accomplish- 
ments and  strong  mental  activity.  He  was  a  skilled  draughtsman, 
a  beautiful  reader  and  writer,  a  patriot  and  Freethinker ;  a 
voluminous  writer  of  patriotic  and  religious  poems ;  sociable, 
good-humoured  and  affectionate.  His  mother  was  a  cultivated 
woman,  fond  of  reading,  deeply  religious,  and  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  children.  She  once  said  (in  1872) :  "  I  always  had 
a  passion  for  intellect,  and  my  wish  was  that  my  husband  should 
be  distinguished  for  intellect,  and  my  children  too.  I  have  had 
my  wish,  and  I  now  wish  that  there  was  a  little  less  intellect 
in  the  family  so  as  to  allow  for  a  little  more  commonsense." 

An  interesting  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Benson  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Rossettis.  Gabriele  Rossetti,  the  father,  being 
well  known  as  a  patriot  and  also  a  Freemason,  his  house 
became  the  resort  of  most  Italians  staying  in  London.  All  were 
welcome — artists,  literary  men,  musicians,  vendors  of  plaster 
casts,  dancing  masters  and  others,  among  whom  were  Paganini 
(the  violinist)  and  Mazzini.  We  are  further  told  that  those 
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who  came  needing  assistance  were  immediately  relieved  on 
giving  the  Masonic  sign.  Italian  was  spoken  in  the  house, 
which  was  the  constant  scene  of  declamatory  political  talk, 
idealistic  aspirations,  recitations  of  poetry,  and  reminiscences 
of  Italian  life  and  history.  Rossetti's  real  name  was  Gabriel 
Charles  Dante  Rossetti.  He  was  called  Dante  after  his  father's 
favourite  poet,  and  Charles  after  his  godfather,  Mr.  Charles 
Lyell ;  the  latter  name  he  dropped  in  early  life.  He  gives  an 
interesting  reminiscence  of  his  own  early  years  which  is  worth 
repeating.  He  says  : — "  Amongst  my  earliest  recollections  none 
is  stronger  than  that  of  my  father  standing  before  the  fire  when 
he  came  home  in  the  London  winter  evenings  and  singing  to  us 
in  his  sweet^  generous  tones — sometimes  ancient  English  ditties, 
such  songs  as  one  might  translate  from  the  birds  and  the  brooks 
might  set  to  music ;  sometimes  those  with  which  foreign  travel 
had  familiarised  his  youth,  among  them  the  great  tunes  which 
have  rung  the  world's  changes  since  '89.  I  used  to  sit  on  the 
hearthrug  listening  to  him,  and  look  between  his  knees  into  the 
fire  till  it  burned  my  face,  while  the  sights  swarming  up  in  it 
seemed  changed  and  changed  with  the  music,  till  the  music  and 
the  fire  and  my  heart  burned  together,  and  I  would  take  paper 
and  pencil  and  try  in  some  childish  way  to  fix  the  shapes  that 
rose  within  me.  For  my  hope  even  then  was  to  be  a  painter." 
In  these  childish  visions  we  may  find  some  resemblance  to 
William  Blake,  but  Rossetti  never  seems  to  have  spoken  of  them 
in  the  peculiar  mystical  and  enigmatical  way  that  Blake  did. 
Notwithstanding  Rossetti's  English  environment  and  training 
he  was  not  really  an  Englishman.  Born  in  London  in  1828, 
he  never  travelled  to  Italy,  the  beloved  land  of  his  forefathers. 
Occasionally  he  went  to  Belgium  and  France,  but  never  left 
Great  Britain  after  1864.  Ruskin,  in  his  forcible  language 
("Prseterita")  speaks  of  him  as  "a  great  Italian  tormented  in 
the  inferno  of  London"  ;  and,  although  this  may  be  the  exagger- 
ation of  the  poet's  licence,  it  suggests  a  highly  picturesque  truth 
— surging,  gloomy,  tragical.  Much  interest  attaches  to  the  des- 
cription of  Rossetti's  personal  appearance  He  was  of  medium 
height,  and  looked  older  than  his  actual  age.  As  a  youth  he  was 
thin,  but  became  stout  in  maturity.  His  complexion  was  clear  and 
dark,  and  his  hair  abundant,  dark  and  silky.  Great  depth  and 
breadth  characterised  his  brow ;  his  ears  were  small,  and  his 
hands  white  and  delicate,  almost  womanly.  As  a  youth  he  only 
wore  a  moustache,  but  after  thirty  he  grew  thin  whiskers  and 
a  straggling  dark-brown  beard.  His  most  remarkable  feature 
was  the  expression  of  the  face.  The  eyes  were  full,  wide  open, 
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blue-grey  in  colour,  deeply  set  in  their  sockets ;  the  nostrils  were 
large  and  distended,  and  the  lower  lip  loose  and  nervous :  all 
indicative  of  energy,  fire  and  determination.  The  whole 
expressed  seriousness  and  strength,  with  a  "  dictatorial  and 
peremptory  look  which  were  very  impressive."  He  walked 
rapidly  and  with  resolution,  though  when  indoors  he  seemed 
indolent,  and  was  fond  of  lounging  in  an  attitude  which 
appeared  anything  but  easy  and  comfortable.  He  was  careless 
about  his  dress,  which,  Hall  Caine  tells  us,  was  only  noticeable 
for  a  straight  sack-coat  (made  from  his  own  design)  buttoned 
at  the  throat,  descending  to  the  knees,  and  having  large  pockets 
cut  into  it  perpendicularly  at  the  sides.  Rossetti's  manners 
were  simple  and  easy,  and  his  voice  rich  and  resonant,  "which 
aroused  almost  a  physical  vibration  in  his  hearers."  His 
discourse  was  simple,  yet  commanding  attention,  as  though  he 
was  the  high  priest  of  beauty,  and  held  the  key  to  the  innermost 
mysteries  of  art. 

In  youth  Rossetti  was  certainly  indolent,  and  his  father  often 
remonstrated  with  him  severely  on  his  want  of  application ; 
he  would  not  settle  to  any  definite  wo>rk  or  finish  what  he  had 
begun.  Late  in  life  he  was  conscious  of  not  having  at  all 
fulfilled  his  destiny  with  respect  to  the  work  he  might  have 
done.  "  Sloth,  alas !"  he  exclaims,  "  has  but  too  much  to 
answer  for  with  me  " ;  but  he  gives  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  fell  back  on  quality  instead  of  quantity  in  the  little  he  had 
done.  One  most  admirable  trait  in  Rossetti's  character  was  his 
entire  absence  of  professional  jealousy.  His  appreciation  of 
the  works  of  others  was  splendid ;  he  was  lavish  in  his  com- 
mendation where  he  felt  he  could  give  it,  and  this  was  one 
source  of  his  influence.  During  a  time  of  great  discouragement 
Ford  Madox  Brown  wrote :  "  Really  Gabriello  seems  bent  on 
making  my  fortune  at  one  blow.  Never  did  fellow,  I  think, 
so  bestir  himself  for  a  rival  before;  it  is  very  good  and  very 
great  to  act  so."  He  lavished  kindnesses  upon  his  friends  such 
as  a  selfish  nature  could  never  have  attained  to,  and  even  when 
he  saw  a  work  by  an  unknown  man  which  struck  him  as  having 
merit  he  writes  pointing  out  its  good  qualities,  and  insists  that 
a  moneyed  friend  should  buy  it. 

The  profound  tenderness  and  filial  devotion  shown  by  Rossetti 
to  his  mother  throughout  his  life  throw  another  beautiful  light 
upon  his  character.  His  letters  to  her  show  how  deeply  rooted 
his  affection  was  and  the  loyalty  of  his  nature.  Often  he 
addressed  her  by  pet  names  of  his  own  invention,  such  as 
"  Dear  old  Antique,"  "  Dear  old  Darling  of  70,"  and  "  Dearest 
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Darling."  In  one  letter  he  says :  "  Good  Antique  ....  I  have 
just  got  your  dear  letter,  and  one  from  William.  In  yours  I 
think  I  detect  a  funny  old  intention  of  writing  large  for  the 
benefit  of  my  sight.  This  would  be  quite  in  the  antique  spirit." 
The  same  sweet  and  tender  relationship  existed  between  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  They,  Italian  like,  expressed 
their  affection  in  a  free  and  natural  manner,  and  did  not  take 
it  for  granted  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  our  colder  and  less 
demonstrative  dispositions. 

We  are  presented  with  some  remarkable  contrasts  in  Rossetti's 
character.  He  was  keen  and  hard  in  bargaining,  obtaining  the 
utmost  he  could  for  his  work,  and  this  at  a  time  when  his 
income  was  large ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  generosity  was 
unfailing  when  any  case  of  distress  needed  his  assistance.  He 
had  a  liking  for  strong  vernacular  expressions,  such  as  "  You'd 
better  collar  it,"  "  I  expect  I  cribbed  it  from  her,"  and 
"  Stunning "  was  a  favourite  adjective  which  was  put  in  the 
place  of  "  precious."  He  went  to  the  British  Museum  to  find 
"stunning  words"  for  poetry,  and  a  friendly  waitress  at  an 
eating-house  was  known  as  the  "  cordial  stunner."  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  says  that  while  Rossetti  "  worthily  rejoiced  in  the  poetic 
atmosphere  of  the  sacred  and  spiritual  dreams  that  then 
encircled  him,"  "  some  of  his  noisy  demonstrations  at  the  time 
might  hinder  this  from  being  recognised  by  a  hasty  judgment." 

He  once  argued,  when  engaged  upon  the  Union  frescoes  in 
Oxford,  that  a  lovely  young  woman  who  was  on  her  trial  for 
the  murder  of  her  lover,  ought  not  to  be  hanged,  even  if  found 
guilty,  because  she  was  "  such  a  stunner,"  affirming  against 
opposition,  "you  would  never  hang  a  stunner!"  Again,  in 
1861,  he  wrote  to  Madox  Brown:  "A  few  blokes  and  coves  are 
coming  at  eight  or  so  on  Friday  evening  to  participate  in 
oysters  and  obloquy.  Will  you  identify  yourself  with  them  and 
their  habits?"  Occasionally  his  behaviour  became  almost  un- 
dignified and  impertinent^  but  his  personal  charm  enabled  him 
to  extricate  himself  from  disagreeable  situations.  One  of  his 
models  made  his  acquaintance  first  by  finding  him  running  out 
of  a  confectioner's  with  a  half-bitten  tart  in  his  hand  to  stare 
in  her  face.  Another,  a  simple  country  girl,  felt,  as  she  was 
sitting  in  a  restaurant,  her  hair  suddenly  seized  and  untied. 
"  I  wanted  to  see  how  it  looked,"  was  Rossetti's  reply  to  her 
angry  remonstrance,  and  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  consented 
to  sit  for  a  picture.  He  made  Dean  Stanley  aghast  by  defend- 
ing elaborately  the  vices  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Many 
similar  stories  have  been  told  of  Rossetti's  following  up  the 
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impulse  of  the  moment,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  injured 
friendship  or  to  have  left  an  unpleasant  feeling  behind  them. 

Mr.  Benson  tells  us  that  humour  "  was  one  of  Rossetti's 
strongest  characteristics — not  delicate,  fanciful,  remote 
humour,  but  broad,  laughable,  pungent."  When  painting  the 
background  of  "  The  Bower-Meadow "  with  Holman  Hunt  at 
Sevenoaks  the  weather  was  rainy.  Rossetti  gives  this  account 
of  his  troubles :  "  Hunt  gets  on  swimmingly — yesterday,  indeed, 
a  full  inch  over  the  ankles.  I  myself  had  to  sketch  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  without  a  hat,  and  with  my  umbrella  tied 
over  my  head  to  my  buttonhole — a  position  which,  will  you 
oblige  me  by  remembering,  I  expressly  desired  should  be 
selected  for  my  statue."  "  His  talk  was  incisive,  and  his 
criticisms  relentlessly  humorous."  He  said  of  William  Morris 
that  "  Topsy  had  the  greatest  capacity  for  producing  and 
annexing  dirt  of  any  man  he  ever  met  with  " ;  and  of  Benjamin 
Woodward,  the  architect,  that  he  was  "  the  stillest  creature  that 
ever  breathed  out  of  an  oyster  shell."  The  impression  remains 
that  his  humour  was  rather  unscrupulous,  but  he  was  quick 
to  feel  remorse  if  he  saw  he  had  given  pain.  In  ordinary  life 
he  had  no  touch  of  mysterious  solemnity,  but  viewed  life  from 
the  natural  and  robust  standpoint. 

Rossetti's  attitude  towards  politics  was  one  of  indifference. 
He  owned  to  having  some  interest  in  the  principles  underlying 
events,  but  the  dust  and  din  of  the  practical  politician  seemed 
to  him  utterly  vulgar.  In  an  interesting  letter  on  the  subject 
he  says :  "  I  must  admit  at  all  hazards  that  my  friends  here 
consider  me  exceptionally  averse  to  politics;  and  I  suppose  I 
must  be,  for  I  never  read  a  Parliamentary  debate  in  my  life ! 
At  the  same  time  I  will  add  that,  among  those  whose  opinions 
I  most  value,  some  think  me  not  altogether  wrong  when  I 
venture  to  speak  of  the  momentary  momentousness  and  eternal 
futility  of  many  noisiest  questions.  However,  you  must  simply 
view  me  as  a  nonentity  in  any  practical  relation  to  such 
matters."  William  Morris  says  that  he  took  even  less  interest  in 
Italian  politics  than  in  English,  that  the  truth  was  "  he  cared 
for  nothing  but  individual  and  personal  matters,"  chiefly  in 
relation  to  art  and  literature ;  and  that  "  it  needs  a  person  of 
hopeful  mind  to  take  disinterested  notice  of  politics,  and 
Rossetti  was  certainly  not  hopeful."  We  must  remember  that 
Rossetti's  father  was  a  political  refugee,  and  that  this,  united 
with  constant  political  talk  at  home,  may  have  set  his  mind 
against  politics;  even  if  he  did  not  revolt  from  the  waste  of 
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energy  and  sense,  the  volatile  ignorance  and  party  time-serving, 
mixed  up  with  it. 

The  religious  element  was  strongly  developed  in  Rossetti's 
mother  and  two  sisters,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  were 
his  own  views.  The  debateable  ground  here  was  probably  as 
repugnant  to  him  as  it  was  in  politics.  Mr.  Benson  says :  "  He 
was,  no  doubt,  a  Freethinker,  and  held  agnostic  views ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  had  a  strong  vein  of  superstition  in  his 
nature,"  and  "  in  his  later  days  desired  definite  absolution," 
and  further  that  he  "  should  regard  Rossetti  as  having  a  strong 
belief  in  God  and  the  unseen  world,  with  a  considerable 
impatience  of  attempts  at  precise  definition." 

Rossetti's  life  was  a  tragedy  of  ever-deepening  gloom  and 
mystery,  the  pressure  of  whose  elemental  sadness  we  shall  never 
know.  Let  me  again  quote  our  author :  "  A  man  of  infinite 
self-will,  of  intense  though  limited  outlook,  sets  out  upon  a 
certain  pilgrimage,  with  a  radiant  goal  in  view,  resolutely 
disregarding  all  that  does  not  at  once  accommodate  itself  to 
his  aims  and  faiths;  and  then  the  vision  changes,  and  he  is 
confronted  in  the  saddest  and  sternest  way  with  the  darkest 
problems  that  try  and  torture  the  mortal  nature.  The  very 
gloom  of  the  tragedy  lends  a  deeper  augustness  to  the  great 
figure  that  slowly  moves  to  meet  it." 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Benson  for  his  clear  and  vivid 
presentment  of  this  "  great  figure,"  standing  before  us  shorn 
of  those  distorted  legends  and  exaggerations  which  had  obscured 
his  real  personality.  A  man  intensely  human,  whose  career 
was  checkered  with  our  common  failings  and  virtues — masterful, 
self-willed,  impatient,  self-absorbed,  generous,  sympathetic, 
sociable,  brave,  enthusiastic,  fond  of  laughter  and  talk.  A 
great  and  rare  spirit,  filled  with  the  dreams  of  imagination — 
ever  striving  to  draw  within  itself  the  limitless  realms  of 
beauty,  that  it  might  disclose  them  to  the  world  in  poem  and 
in  picture.  It  is  possible  that  art  which  is  self-absorbed  may 
attain  thus  its  highest  development,  that  "  art  for  art's  sake  " 
is  the  noblest  purpose  of  art,  but  if  so  the  world  is  not  yet  ready 
to  receive  it.  Art  is,  after  all,  only  a  part  in  the  drift  and 
purpose  of  human  experience,  aspiration  and  endeavour ;  a 
something  great  and  ennobling  added  to  our  belief  and  trust  in 
nature.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  while  Rossetti  is  better 
known  to  the  world  by  his  paintings  than  his  poems,  he  is 
better  understood  in  his  poems  than  in  his  paintings.  The 
reason  for  this,  we  think,  will  be  seen  on  comparing  such  a 
picture  as  "  The  Blessed  Damosel "  with  the  poem  on  the  same 
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subject.  But  our  task  is  with  Rossetti  as  a  man,  and  not  with 
his  works.  "  An  Italian  tormented  in  the  inferno  of  London," 
but  if  any  man  ever  "warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of 
life "  and  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  it  was  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  chief  paper,  entitled  "  Aran  of 
the  Saints."  It  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides 
from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  George  Higenbotham. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1904. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair,  and  called  attention  to  a  proposed 
scheme  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  objects  of  interest 
relative  to  Old  Manchester. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  contributed  a  poem  descriptive  of  the 
Four  Seasons. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  SWANN  read  a  short  paper  on  Bayard  Taylor's 
"  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club."  Bayard  Taylor  was  a  prolific 
American  writer  of  miscellaneous  works,  who  will  be  best 
remembered  for  his  meritorious  translation  of  Goethe's 
"Faust."  His  "Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club"  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  in  1872.  It  was 
published  in  book  form  at  Boston  and  afterwards  in  London 
in  1876.  It  purports  to  give  a  report  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  a  number  of  American  literary  men  who  are  supposed 
to  meet  in  a  New  York  lager-beer  cellar,  where  they  discuss 
the  poets  of  the  period  and  write  parodies  of  their  various 
styles.  Upwards  of  thirty  poets,  English  and  American,  are 
thus  parodied,  with  amusing  results.  The  essayist  gave 
examples  of  the  imitations  of  William  Morris,  Browning,  Poe, 
Whittier,  Swinburne,  and  Whitman,  and  said  that  while  the 
parodying  of  single  poems  was  a  literary  offence  deserving 
punishment,  imitating  the  style  of  a  writer  was  a  different 
matter,  and  sometimes  led  to  the  exhibition  of  considerable 
skill.  Apart  from  the  excellence  of  the  parodies,  the  "  Echo 
Club  "  is  well  worth  perusal  as  an  interesting  side-light  on  the 
literary  history  of  the  period. 

OLD  DEANSGATE. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  read  a  paper  on  Deansgate,  Manchester's 
Oldest  Thoroughfare.  From  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion down  to  1794  Mr.  Swindells  traced  the  growth  and 
varying  fortunes  of  this  important  thoroughfare.  As  to  the 
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origin  of  the  name,  Deansgate,  various  theories  have  been 
advanced ;  Mr.  Swindells  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
derived  from  "  dene,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  valley  or  dell, 
"  gate  "  meaning  road.  Knott  Mill  derived  its  name  from  one 
John  Knott,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  leased  the  mill  on 
the  river.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  a 
number  of  royalists  of  the  party  of  Lord  Strange  parading 
the  streets  and  shouting  "  The  town's  our  own "  came  into 
collision  with  various  Parliamentarians  led  by  Captains 
Holcroft  and  Birch,  and  a  scuffle  took  place  in  Deansgate  near 
to  Salford  Bridge.  Richard  Percival,  a  weaver,  of  Kirkmans- 
hulme,  whilst  watching  the  affair  from  a  style  leading  into 
the  churchyard  from  Smithy  Bank  was  shot.  The  earliest 
authentic  plan  of  the  town  dates  from  1650,  when  Deansgate 
is  shown  as  bounded  by  fields  with  an  occasional  cottage. 
Since  then  successive  maps  show  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  fields  and  open  spaces.  The  manner  in  which  these 
changes  took  place  in  the  Deansgate  district  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Spinning  Fields.  On  Casson  and  Berry's  map 
of  1741  the  name  denotes  fields  extending  from  Deansgate  to 
where  Gartside  Street  is.  Laurent's  map  of  1793  shows  the 
ground  covered  with  houses  having  gardens  attached,  there 
being  two  courts  and  two  short  streets  connecting  with 
Wood  Street.  In  1824  the  gardens  had  gone  and  the  whole 
site  was  covered  with  crowded  houses  and  narrow  courts  and 
passages. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1904. — The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER.  Mr.  A.  BENNIE  presented  a  copy  of  his 
book,  "A  Cruise  in  Scandinavian  Waters."  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  proposed  "  Benefit  Performance  "  for  Mr.  Richard 
Flanagan,  the  lessee  of  the  Queen's  Theatre. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  case  of 
Thomas  Doughty." 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  contributed  the  principal  paper, 
"  The  Wisdom  and  Humour  of  W.  H.  Pyne." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1904. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the 
President,  took  the  chair. 

MUSICAL  EVENING. — Mr.  N.  DUMVILLE  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  Operas  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  It  was  illustrated 
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by  the  rendering,  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  R.  Johnson, 
of  a  selection  of  glees  and  choruses  by  a  party  of  instru- 
mentalists and  singers.  Among  these  were  Miss  Moorhouse, 
Miss  Chorlton,  Mrs.  Kinnell,  and  Messrs.  Holden,  Ashton, 
Consterdine,  Downing,  Collyer,  Grimshaw,  Wilcock,  Cradock, 
and  Fuller.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  WILLIAM  BAILEY  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  performers. 

THE    OPERAS    OF    BISHOP. 

The  possibilities  of  combination  in  musical  notes  are  so 
many  that  they  may  be  considered  to  be  inexhaustible,  and 
when  used  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  mind,  as  they  do 
when  united  with  words  in  composition  for  the  voice,  new 
ideas  are  superadded.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  ages  that 
have  passed  and  note  the  number  of  musicians  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  department,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  we 
have  little  of  what  is  really  new  in  the  compositions  of  the 
present  day.  If  we  examine  the  productions  of  any  class  of 
artists,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  we  shall  find  their  works 
advance  gradually  with  the  requirements  of  the  time  in  which 
they  lived.  So  has  it  been  with  Opera  music  since  the  earliest 
age  of  the  Operetta,  the  ascent  in  position  has  been  so 
gradual,  that  after  Matthew  Locke  and  Henry  Purcell,  there 
has  been  no  sudden  growth  perceptible. 

One  of  the  first  writers  for  the  Stage  among  our  countrymen 
was  Henry  Lawes — (1600 — 1660) — who  composed  music  to  the 
songs  in  Milton's  "  Comus."  It  was  first  acted  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  before  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  was  President  of 
Wales,  about  1634.  Among  the  performers  were  Lord  Brackley 
and  Lady  Alice  Egerton.  That  his  melodies  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  polished  songs  of  our  day  we  admit,  but  as 
rudiments — the  first  links  of  the  chain — they  are  well  worth 
our  attention.  After  him  we  have  Locke  (1619 — 1667),  with 
his  music  to  Macbeth,  and  Purcell's  music  to  the  Tempest, 
etc.  These  works  when  compared  with  the  "  C'omus  "  of  Lawes 
exhibit  a  striking  advance.  The  difference  between  Locke  and 
Purcell  was  not  great,  although  there  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  between  them.  And  again,  from  1659  (the  year  of 
Purcell's  death)  to  1773,  when  Dr.  Arne  produced  his 
"  Rosamond,"  there  was  very  little  visible  progress.  In  1720 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King,  and  Handel,  with  others,  began  to  compose  for 
the  Italian  Opera,  which  brought  a  number  of  foreign  singers, 
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who  flocked  into  this  country  to  take  part  in  that  Opera.  It 
became  the  fashion  amongst  the  upper  classes,  and  it  was 
intended  by  the  nobility  that  this  institution  (the  Royal 
Academy)  should  feed  the  theatres. 

With  this  object  they  contributed  the  sum  of  £50,000  in 
seven  years,  besides  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  tickets. 
All  this  was  done  to  rear  the  Italian  Opera.  There  is  no- 
doubt  that  this  gave  an  incentive  to  the  English  writers,  a 
number  of  whom  went  to  Italy  to  study,  and  on  their  return 
introduced  some  of  the  models  of  that  country  into  our 
system  of  writing. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  also  improved  our  English 
style  by  his  introduction  of  musicians  from  France.  The 
effect  was  shown  in  the  works  of  Humphrey,  Weldon,  Eccles, 
Pepuch,  and  Lampe,  which,  although  they  did  not  receive 
much  attention,  were  contributing  light  of  a  powerful  kind  in 
the  musical  world.  It  was  from  these  sources  that  the  impulse 
was  received  by  the  English  writers. 

About  the  time  when  Arne  and  Shield  appeared  there  was 
a  want  of  good  male  singers  in  England,  which  influenced  our 
dramatic  composers.  The  writers  were  afraid  of  writing 
anything  beyond  simple  songs  for  tenors  and  basses,  who  were 
in  want  of  the  superior  science  and  abilities  found  in 
the  foreign  vocalists.  Few  had  either  voice  or  any  other 
requisites  whatever  to  recommend  them.  The  songs  written 
for  female  voices  were  much  more  classical.  Mrs.  Billington 
improved  the  style  when  she  returned  from  Italy,  where  she 
had  been  studying  for  two  years.  With  her  wonderful  powers 
and  taste,  she  founded  a  school  of  singing  which  was  unknown 
before  in  this  country. 

Another  improvement  was  started  when  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  began  to  make  his  way.  His  correct  and 
tasteful  singing  soon  made  him  the  object  of  admiration  in 
the  orchestras  of  the  country.  He  was  ably  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Knyvett,  Sale,  Bellamy,  and  Bartleman  in  the  concerts. 
Mr.  Incledon  soon  after  made  himself  famous  in  the  Theatre. 
Though  not  a  composer,  he  was  a  good  interpreter  of  the 
music  written.  Just  as  these  had  reached  their  zenith, 
Mr.  John  Braham  appeared.  He  effected  a  complete  change — 
in  fact,  a  revolution  in  theatrical  music.  Like  Michael  Kelly 
before  him,  he  became  the  first  tenor  singer  on  the  stage.  Both 
these  men  were  composers  of  musical  dramas.  If  we  may 
judge  of  the  music  which  was  written  for  Braham  by  the  com- 
posers of  his  day,  he  must  have  been  gifted  with  the  most 
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extraordinary  genius  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  His 
execution  was  perfect.  His  methods  were  eminently  scientific, 
and  his  imagination  always  vivid.  Taken  as  a  whole,  he  was 
the  most  accomplished  singer  that  had  been  heard  up  to  the 
19th  century.  His  influence  for  good  on  the  English  drama  is 
felt  at  the  present  day.  To  use  a  stage  phrase,  "  he  made  the 
plays"  by  the  captivating  power  and  brilliancy  which  he  put 
in  everything  he  sung.  Bishop  acknowledged  the  aid  Braham 
gave  to  his  music.  Braham's  rendering  of  his  own  works  gave 
the  public  the  impression  that  they  were  clever  compositions, 
but  had  he  heard  anyone  but  himself  render  them,  he  would 
have  discovered  that  the  force  of  his  ballads  was  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  sung  them.  So  it  was  with  all  he  did 
with  music  of  other  composers.  He  made  it  difficult  for  others 
to  follow  him  in  rendering  the  music  he  undertook  to  sing. 
After  this  necessary  preamble  I  now  come  to  the  special  subject 
of  this  paper,  viz.,  "The  Operas  of  Bishop."  In  1806  he 
published  a  volume  of  12  Glees,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
master,  Bianchi,  who  was  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  as 
composer  to  that  establishment.  Among  them  was  one  called 
"The  Foresters."  This  glee  holds  its  own  in  our  day,  and 
will  do  so  as  long  as  glee  singing  is  practised.  Shortly  after, 
he  set  to  music  for  the  theatre,  at  Margate,  an  Operetta  called 
"The  Angelina,"  which  was  well  received.  England  at  that 
time  was  overrun  with  foreign  music  and  musicians.  There 
were  no  native  composers  of  standing,  writing  for  the  drama, 
so  this  work  met  with  favour.  Three  years  after,  he  was 
welcomed  through  his  "  Circassian  Bride,"  with  thunders  of 
applause,  at  Drury  Lane.  The  night  after  the  first  perform- 
ance the  theatre  was  burned  down,  and  all  the  copies  of  the 
music  perished  with  the  building.  He,  however,  went  to  work 
and  reproduced  the  whole  of  the  music  as  it  had  first  been 
wrritten. 

The  Drury  Lane  Company  took  refuge  at  the  Lyceum  during 
the  rebuilding  of  the  playhouse,  and  it  was  in  the  Lyceum  that 
he  produced  his  second  great  work — "The  Maniac"  (1811) — a 
work  of  much  higher  pretentions  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
except,  perhaps,  Locke's  "Music  to  Macbeth."  The  dramatic 
elements  of  this  work  manifest  themselves  most  in  the  chorus, 
"  The  Tiger  Couches."  Professor  Macf arren  speaks  of  this 
chorus  as  follows: — "Bishop  never  wrote  anything  that  better 
proves  his  musicianship  in  its  design,  showed  to  more 
advantage  his  feeling  for  vocal  effort,  or  displayed  more 
happily  his  power  of  illustrating  his  subject."  Of  a  truth,  the 
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integrity  of  the  part  writing  throughout  is  not  unquestionable, 
but  the  derelictions  from  the  duty  of  contrapuntist  are  justified 
by  the  success  of  the  dramatic  musician. 

In  the  autumn  of  1810,  Bishop  was  engaged  as  composer  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  During  his  holding  of  this  appoint- 
ment— from  1811  to  1824 — he  wrote  51  Operas  and  musical 
dramas. 

In  1811  he  produced  the  "Knight  of  Snowdoun."  This  was 
founded  on  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  was  written  by 
Thomas  Morton,  who  was  the  author  of  "  Speed  the  Plough " 
(and  father  of  the  author  of  "Box  and  Cox").  Two  remark- 
able choruses  in  this  work  are  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  and  the 
"  Tramp  Chorus."  A  circumstance  which  occurred  during  the 
production  of  this  play  showed  the  uphill  work  Bishop  had  to 
encounter  in  trying  to  reform  the  musical  drama.  Before  his 
time,  the  English  Opera  consisted  of  songs,  duets,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  trios  for  the  principals,  with  a  short  chorus  in 
which  boys  took  the  treble  part.  Picture  the  dismay  there 
would  be  in  the  management  when  a  chorus  like  "  Now  Tramp  " 
was  introduced  in  these  so-called  operas,  and  the  treble  part 
sung  by  ladies  instead  of  boys.  Bishop  was  striving  his  best 
to  create  a  refined  and  classical  taste  in  the  dramatic  art,  and 
found  his  efforts  were  coldly  responded  to  by  those  who  should 
have  been  foremost  in  assisting  him  in  his  useful  reform  of  the 
English  Opera.  That  Bishop  looked  upon  this  number  as  a 
"fond  bantling"  which  he  had  conceived,  h©  himself  confessed. 
But  the  management  could  not  stand  this  sweeping  reform, 
and  asserting  that  it  interfered  with  the  acting  business,  "  it 
was  cut."  Mrs.  Dickson,  who  was  engaged  as  soloist,  interceded 
and  with  difficulty  got  it  restored  into  the  play.  It  was 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  Opera  of  "  Rob  Roy,"  and  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Tramp  Chorus." 
In  1812  he  produced  the  "The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,"  "The 
Ethiop,"  and  the  "  Renegade."  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  productions  he  ever  wrote,  and  the  finale  to 
the  second  act,  "  Vengeance !  we  Swear,"  shows  good  writing 
and  great  dramatic  power.  Another  chorus,  "Bright  Orb, 
Send  Forth  Thy  Rays,"  with  a  trio  for  two  sopranos  and 
tenor  (with  a  chorus,  sotto  voce)  is  most  dramatic.  Of 
course,  these  two  pieces,  like  many  others,  lose  most  of  their 
effect  off  the  stage. 

In  1813  he  composed  "The  Brazen  Bust,"  " Harry-le-Roy," 
"For  England  Ho,"  and  the  "Miller  and  his  men."  There 
are  four  numbers  in  the  latter  work;  first,  the  round,  "When 
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the  Wind  Blows";  second,  the  sestett,  "Stay,  Prithee,  Stay"; 
third,  solo  and  chorus,  "Fill,  Boys,  and  Drink  About";  and 
fourth,  a  chorus  for  male  voices,  "  Now  to  the  Forest."  This 
work  is  in  the  best  vein  of  Bishop.  It  is  melodious,  and  well 
made  to  the  measure  of  the  dramatic  scenes. 

A  story  is  told  that  Rossini,  meeting  Bishop  in  Paris,  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  said: — "You  are  Monsieur  —  "  and 
then  whistled  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  But  Bishop  tells  us 
himself  it  was  Cherubini  who,  meeting  him  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  wished  to  introduce  him  to  a  friend — but  not 
remembering  his  name — hummed  the  first  few  bars  of  "When 
the  Wind  Blows,"  which  he  must  have  heard  in  London. 

In  1815  he  set  to  music  six  dramas.  In  1816  he  gave  us 
"Guy  Mannering,"  "The  Slave,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  two  others.  The  Overture  and  the  opening  trio 
of  the  first  of  these — "Guy  Mannering" — display  one  of  the 
best  aspects  of  the  composer's  genius.  "  He  is  never  more  at 
home  than  when,  in  his  natural  melodies,  he  expresses  his 
frankness  of  a  merry  heart,  which  he  showed  in  the  "  Winds 
Whistle  Cold."  There  is  something  so  cosy  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  music  fits  the  sentiment — the  enjoyment  of  comfort 
when  work  is  over,  and  you  have  bitter  weather,  or  a  dreary 
prospect  outside  the  house.  The  "  Chough  and  Crow,"  from 
the  same  work  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  It  is  tuneful 
all  through,  its  harmony  is  correct,  and  although  it  is  often 
sung,  it  never  gets  tiresome.  If  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
this  number  would  have  given  him  a  name.  "The  Fox  Jump't 
over  the  Parson's  Gate"  is  from  the  same  work. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Chough  and  Crow,"  Bishop  says  in  a 
lecture  he  gave  about  1824,  "  I  had  composed  a  glee,  with 
chorus,  for  an  opera  about  to  be  performed,  and  for  which  I 
had  taken  the  same  sort  of  fond  fancy  that  I  had  conceived 
for  my  "Tramp  Chorus."  Again,  however,  I  was  destined  to 
some  vexation.  At  one  of  the  rehearsals  the  glee  was  com- 
manded to  be  "cut  out,"  and  for  the  same  reasons  before 
assigned,  viz.,  that  it  was  not  required,  and  that  it  interfered 
with  the  acting  of  a  principal  actress  in  the  piece.  After  much 
opposition  it  was  at  length  restored  to  its  place  in  the  Opera, 
and  when  performed  it  was  honoured,  as  I  am  proud  to  say  it 
has  ever  been  since,  with  public  approbation.  The  glee  I  have 
alluded  to  is  perhaps  not  unknown  to  any  of  you — it  is  the 
"  Chough  and  Crow." 

In  the  same  year  he  produced  the  "Slave."  The  writer  of 
this  drama  was  the  Thomas  Morton  I  have  already  alluded  to. 
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It  was  written  at  the  time  when  the  great  anti-slavery  move- 
ment greatly  excited  the  mind  of  the  public.  The  only  thing 
now  left  of  this  once-popular  drama  is  "  Blow,  Gentle  Gales." 
The  work  held  its  own  for  a  much  longer  time  than  most  of 
this  class  of  plays.  There  was  a  bye- word  used  in  the  play 
which  has  become  familiar;  it  was  "York!  you're  wanted!" 
The  scene  of  this  drama  is  an  island,  of  which  the 
governor  and  chief  inhabitants  are  waiting  the  arrival  of  a 
ship  from  England,  bringing  reinforcements  to  guard  the 
place  from  a  meditated  attack  of  rebellious  slaves.  The  danger 
becomes  more  and  more  imminent.  The  ship  which  should 
have  arrived  from  England  has  been  unaccountably  delayed. 
In  this  painful  anxiety  the  watchers  are  assembled,  distress 
becomes  strong  because  imagination  gives  substance  to  shadows, 
and  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.  It  is  then  you  hear 
the  quintett,  "Blow,  Gentle  Gales."  In  this  year  he  also  set 
to  music  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "Who  Wants  a 
Wife,"  and  "The  Royal  Nuptials." 

In  1817  he  produced  four  pieces.  In  1818  and  1819  nine 
operas  were  his.  In  1820  there  were  four  musical  works  from 
his  pen,  one  of  which  was  Henri  Quatre,  which  contains  the 
chorus  (with  soprano  and  solo)  "Allegiance,  we  Swear."  In 
1821  to  1823  six  pieces.  Among  these  was  "  Clari,  the  Maid 
of  Milan."  For  this  work  he  wrote  "  Sleep,  Gentle  Lady."  The 
popularity  of  this  glee  was  shown  by  Bishop's  having  to 
arrange  it  for  treble  voices,  and  also  a  trio.  The  original 
setting  was  for  male  voices.  After  the  first  few  nights  of 
performance  it  was  "cut"  because,  as  it  was  said  by  the 
management,  "  it  made  the  performance  too  long,  and  could 
very  well  be  dispensed  with."  The  public,  however,  did  not 
think  so,  as  it  was  encored  at  every  performance  at  the  theatre. 
It  is  one  of  his  most  successful  glees.  The  lulling  softness  of 
the  music  is  well  attuned  to  the  subject. 

In  1824  lie  only  produced  two  works.  At  the  latter  part  of 
that  year  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  offered  him  increased 
salary,  which  caused  him  to  leave  the  Lyceum.  The  production 
of  new  works  did  not  go  on  so  rapidly  as  before,  but  greater 
care  seems  to  have  been  his  aim  about  this  period.  In  the 
next  three  years  he  only  produced  eight  works,  and  these  were 
not  equal  to  most  of  his  former  compositions.  In  1827  he 
returned  to  Coven t  Garden,  and  closed  his  theatrical  career 
in  1834,  composing  only  nine  works  during  the  last  engage- 
ment. He,  however,  adapted  some  of  the  foreign  operas  (which 
were  popular  during  the  latter  part  of  his  time).  They  were, 
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among  others,  "  Nozze-di-Figaro,"  which  he  called  "  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro " ;  "  Don  Giovanni,"  which  he  called 
"  Don  John " ;  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  which  he  called  "  Seven 
Charmed  Bullets";  "Guillaume  Tell,"  under  the  name  of 
"  Hofer  "  ;  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  under  the  name  of  "  The  Devil's 
Son,"  and  others. 

Bishop,  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  was  a  renovater 
of  glee  writing.  He  brought  back  one  of  the  original  elements 
in  restoring  it  to  the  dramatic  form.  True,  some  of  the 
writers  before  him  used  this  dramatic  form — Callcott,  in  his 
"  Red  Cross  Knight,"  to  wit,  and  a  few  others,  but  these  were 
exceptions.  The  term  dramatic  is,  of  course,  used  without 
reference  to  the  theatres,  implying  a  separate  personality  in 
each  singer,  and  a  dialogue  between  the  persons  taking  part 
in  the  piece.  He  improved  the  style  of  composition  then  in 
use  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and 
other  places  of  the  same  class,  by  transplanting  it  to  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  making  it  thus  one  of  the  resources 
of  stage  effect,  wherein  is  shown  a  distinction  between  his  glees 
and  those  written  before  him. 

At  the  time  Bishop  published  his  first  twelve  glees,  the 
practice  of  writing  for  voices  only,  had  become  so  general  that 
it  was  deemed  heresy  to  the  laws  of  order,  as  well  as  insulting 
to  the  singers  themselves  to  have  glees  accompanied.  But 
Bishop  thought  that  instrumental  music  was  a  requisite  com- 
panion to  part-singing  as  well  as  solos.  The  very  first 
"  Round  "  he  wrote  had  a  figured  bass  to  indicate  the  harmony. 
Again,  Bishop  showed  himself  a  reformer  by  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  choral  music  since  his  time.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century  madrigals,  glees,  and  catches 
were  not  known  to  have  ever  been  sung  by  female  voices  for 
the  theatre,  and  seldom,  indeed,  at  the  homes  of  the  people. 
When  his  works  began  to  be  known,  the  ladies  began  to  sing  at 
home  the  music  which  he  (and  others)  had  written  for  the 
theatre,  and  his  glees  and  choruses  being  thus  introduced  into 
the  domestic  circle  became  popular.  Grand  dinners  were  not 
required  to  digest  the  music,  but  wives  and  daughters  could 
join  husband  and  brothers  to  make  home  happy  by  taking 
their  part  in  a  chorus  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment.  We 
are  told  that  Hullah  had,  through  his  musical  notation,  brought 
choral  singing  to  its  present  state.  But  what  could  he  have 
done  if  Bishop  and  others  who  followed  him  had  never  com- 
posed these  glees  and  choruses.  The  manner  in  which  the 
public  showed  its  appreciation  of  the  choral  music  which  he 
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laid  before  it  proved  he  had  taken  the  right  track.  He  gave 
the  teaching  of  Hullah  a  spur.  People  began  to  learn,  in 
order  to  take  their  part,  to  read  the  music  which  had  become 
so  popular.  In  choral  societies  the  music  of  Bishop  vied  with 
the  choruses  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  programme  at  concerts  that  was  without  something 
of  Bishop's  music.  For  these  reasons  he  is  entitled  to  be  called 
a  reformer  of  our  music,  as  well  as  a  benefactor  to  us  in  our 
pleasures. 

I  have  not  touched  on  his  life,  or  any  other  sphere  of  his 
work,  but  I  may  say  that  after  he  left  the  theatre  he  made 
himself  useful  in  other  branches  of  musical  education.  For 
instance,  there  are  four  lectures  in  the  Henry  Watson  Library 
which  are  very  instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  know  anything 
about  music  100  years  ago.  In  1842  he  was  knighted  by  our 
late  Queen,  and  he  was  the  first  English  musician  who  received 
that  honour. 

He  also  conducted  the  Ancient  Concerts  held  at  that  time. 
He  was  conductor  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  where  he  wrote  many  of  his  songs,  "Pretty  Jane" 
and  "Bid  Me  Discourse"  being  notable,  among  other  favourites. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Musical  Jury  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851.  For  a  time  he  was  Professor  of  Music  at 'Edinburgh, 
also  at  Oxford  from  1848  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  May,  1855. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  the  greater  part  of  his  music  has 
not  been  heard  since  it  was  sung  on  the  stage.  The  music  we 
have  heard  to-night  will  continue  in  favour  through  its 
intrinsic  vitality,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  ages  as  a  living 
monument  to  one  who  supported  the  claims  of  his  country's 
music  at  an  era  when  no  other  acknowledged  representative 
could  be  found. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1904. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  the  following  paper:  — 

MR.  JUSTICE  DARLING'S  "SCINTILLA  JURIS." 

The  movements  of  the  waltz  should  not  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  the  saintly  Vitus ;  neither  should  the  subtle  humourist  be 
confused  with  the  circus  clown — a  warning  probably  much 
needed  by  an  audience  so  stupid  as  that  which  is  to  be  expected 
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at  a  literary  club  after  refreshments  have  freely  circulated. 
It  were  a  digression,  in  which  indulgence  shall  not  be  granted, 
to  enquire  why,  if  the  saint  were  an  honest  man,  he  should 
sometimes  disguise  his  identity  under  the  name  "  Chorea,"  nor 
may  we,  legitimately,  make  a  pathological  or  geographical 
journey  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  complaint  is  so 
desirable  that  both  Russia  and  Japan  should  wish  to  "take 
Korea."  This  wide  excursion  will  serve  as  an  opening  to 
"  Scintillae  Juris,"  or,  in  plain  English,  "  Sparks  of  Law."  A 
little  book  bearing  that  title  was  first  published  in  1877  as 
written  by  -  — S  -  — N  — — G,  letters  which  were  later 
revealed  as  the  terminals  in  the  names  of  its  author,  Charles 
John  Darling,  then  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
had  been  called  in  1874.  In  1886  he  became  Queen's  counsel, 
in  1892  a  Bencher,  and  in  1897  a  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court. 

However  celebrated  its  author  may  have  been  on  the  Oxford 
circuit,  which  he  attended,  the  book  certainly  made  his  name 
much  more  extensively  known,  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Its  brilliance,  keen  sarcasm,  depth,  subtlety,  truth 
and  caustic  humour  attracted  wide  attention.  The  staid  and 
ponderously  dignified  Law  Journal  devoted  three-quarters 
of  a  page  to  it: — "A  fine  doctrine  of  law — so  fine  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible — was  cherished  by  a  technical  generation 
of  lawyers  under  a  fanciful  name,  which  has  been  adopted  as  a 
title  for  this  little  collection  of  essays.  The  doctrine  was — and 
the  book  is — but  a  kind  of  grave  legal  satire.  In  volume 
mocking,  by  imitation,  the  diminutive  size  and  sober  aspect 
of  those  minute  tomes  of  immense  weight,  '  The  Mirrour  of 
Justice,'  '  The  Doctor  and  Student,'  or  '  De  Laudibus  Legum,' 
but  still  more  reminding  us  in  style  and  appearance  of  Bacon's 
Essays,  an  anonymous  author  who  will  probably  not  long 
continue  nameless — discusses  briefly  the  attributes  of  laws  .  .  . 
and  a  few  other  kindred  topics  of  more  than  merely  professional 
interest.  This  he  does  in  such  sedate  and  didactic  terms  as 
might  perhaps  lead,  not  only  a  layman,  but  innocent  lawyers, 
to  believe  that  a  writer  of  warped  intellect  is  seriously 
promulgating  legal  and  moral  heresies  of  almost  dangerous 
kind.  .  .  .  There  will  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  brochure.  The  execution  of  it  is  uneven.  Striking  and 
original  aphorisms  and  antitheses  are  mingled  with  obvious 
conceits  and  transparent  fallacies,  uttered  in  the  pretentious 
language  which  nothing  but  novelty  can*  justify.  Nevertheless 
it  is  much  more  delicate  work  than  such  pyrotechnical 
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compositions  usually  are.  The  '  Scintillse  '  gracefully  fly  from 
a  rocket,  and  do  not  sputter  from  a  squib." 

Whether  that  is  praise  or  blame  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide:  it  somewhat  resembles  the  treatment  rneted  to  us  in 
early  days  when,  if  we  did  not  forthwith  proceed  to  enjoy  the 
cheap  and  nauseous  sweets  given  us  by  a  rich  but  consumptive 
uncle,  we  were  promptly  smacked.  But  a  book  which,  though 
it  can  only  appeal  to  a  limited  audience  of  keenly  critical 
readers,  reaches  its  fifth  edition  can  relegate  the  opinions  of 
its  whilom  reviewers  to  the  "  falling  stars."  Although,  by  its 
nature,  necessarily  confined  to  the  limited  area  of  lawyers  it 
reached  its  fifth  edition  in  1903,  when  it  was  issued  bound  up 
with  a  second  brochure  called  "  Meditations  in  the  Tea  Room," 
free  from  any  disguise,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Darling. 

Desiring  to  avoid  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  his  audience 
by  flattering  them,  the  present  essayist  is  compelled  to  state 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  wit  is  of  that  order  which  renders  it 
incomprehensible  to  persons  not  trained  in  legal  technicalities. 
There  is  a  further  difficulty :  some  of  it  is  plain  to  the  meanest 
understanding. 

The  book  consists  of  short  essays  on  some  fifteen  legal  subjects, 
for  instance,  "  Of  Judges,"  "  Of  Courts,"  "  Of  Prisoners,"  "  Of 
Telling  a  Story,"  "  Of  Witnesses." 

In  the  section  "  Of  Judges  "  the  author  says :  "  Now,  as  in 
the  Parliament  there  are  members  whose  contributions  to  the 
statute  book  are  all  of  one  sort,  so  it  is  with  the  legislation  of 
the  Bench.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  taking  down  a 
volume  of  reports  old  or  new,  that  any  given  judge  will  run 
in  a  particular  direction  if  he  fairly  can."  That  statement  is 
illustrated  by  suppositions  judgments  of  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 
Justice  James,  Chief  Baron  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brett,  afterwards  Lord  Esher.  It  maybe  interesting  to  mention 
that  Lord  Esher  was  a  member  of  the  circuit  which  included 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  Lord  Justice  James  was  for 
some  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Lancashire  Chancery  Court. 
Sir  C.  J.  Darling's  statement  of  the  facts  which  led  to  Lord 
Justice  James'  judgment  should  not  be  omitted: — "John 
Sinister  had  died  leaving  a  will  which  contained  a  bequest  in 
the  following  words :  '  I  give  and  bequeathe  my  tortoise-shell 
snuff-box  and  one  dozen  of  my  silver  teaspoons  videlicet  the 
fiddle-pattern  ones  to  my  father."  Now  John  Sinister  was 
indebted  for  his  existence  to  William  Saltire — the  respondent — 
and  a  certain  Mary  Chevron ;  but,  whether  from  conscientious 
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objections  or  forgetfulness  or  pressing  engagements,  I  know 
not,  it  happened  that  these  two  persons  had  never  been 
married."  In  that  law  which  was  made  when  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  ecclesiastics,  who  appear  to  have  thought  that  the 
more  they  acted  like  devils  the  more  pleased  God  would  be, 
which  law  remains  to  this  day,  John  Sinister  was  the  son  of 
no  one :  he  never  had  a  father.  This  gave  rise  to  the  question 
whether  Saltire  was  entitled  to  the  spoons  as  being  the  father 
of  the  testator.  Lord  Justice  James  is  made  to  hold  that  legally 
it  was  impossible  Saltire  could  be  made  the  father  of  the 
testator,  and  so  take  the  bequest,  and  incidentally  he  observed : 
"  It  is  in  no  way  material  to  enquire  whether  in  these  circum- 
stances it  was  possible  for  the  testator  to  have  had  a  mother, 
but  I  am  bold  to  declare  that  were  it  necessary  I  should  most 
certainly  hold  that  he  was  an  orphan  ab  initio" 

There  is  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brett,  afterwards  Lord  Esher,  in  summing  up  in  a  breach  of 
promise  action.  The  Judge  sums  up  :  — 

"  The  learned  counsel  says  you  ought  to  find  for  the 
defendant.  Well,  you  may  if  you  like ;  but  don't  go  and  do  it 
because  he  asks  you.  He  asked  me  not  to  leave  the  case  to  you 
at  all,  but  I  mean  to.  Very  well ;  now,  what  are  the  facts  1 
The  defendant  admits  that  he  promised  to  marry  the  girl ;  of 
course,  if  he's  a  man  at  all  he  can't  deny  that;  and  his  counsel 
says  he  is  a  fool ;  very  likely,  but  what  then  ?  Lots  of  people 
are  fools,  but  they  marry.  Then  that's  no  excuse  for  him. 
Next,  the  defendant  says  the  plaintiff  wouldn't  have  him ;  she 
says  she  would ;  which  of  'em  do  you  believe  ?  He  has  three 
hundred  a  year,  and — and — well,  she's  a  woman  ;  there.  She 
don't  dislike  money,  you  know.  This  is  an  action  to  get,  what? 
Why,  money,  to  be  sure,  and  defendant's  money,  too,  mark 
that.  She  can't  bring  an  action  for  the  man;  and  I  can't  order 
specific  performance  of  the  contract  to  marry,  because  the  law 
says  damages — that's  money — are  as  good  as  a  husband. 
First,  then,  there's  the  loss  of  the  husband's  income.  Then  the 
loss  of  the  man ;  and,  when  you've  settled  the  damages  on  these, 
there's  compensation  for  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  heart — her 
feelings,  you  know.  Now,  here  the  learned  counsel  says  there 
are  no  particulars.  He  must  say  something,  of  course ;  that's 
what  he's  for.  I  don't  know  what  he  expects.  He  can't  hardly 
want  a  list  of  regrets  at  so  much  a  dozen  ;  misery  at  five  shillings 
per  hour,  let's  say;  or  an  account  of  the  number  of  tears,  or 
pints  of  'em,  that  the  plaintiff  has  shed  over  this  business,  the 
whole  to  be  paid  for  at  so  much  for  the  lot,  with  a  reduction, 
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perhaps,  on  account  of  defendant's  taking  a  large  quantity.  I 
wonder  he  does  not  say  there  are  no  bought  and  sold  notes  to 
prove  the  contract.  I  should  know  how  to  deal  with  that. 
Well,  you  and  I  may  not  like  this  sort  of  action.  Very  likely 
we  should  prefer  to  whip  a  man  of  that  sort  down  there.  But 
we  must  be  forensic ;  and  so  you  are  to  find  your  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  Now  then,  what  damages?  Don't  give  too  much,  for. 
if  you  do  the  court  will  set  your  finding  aside,  or  the  defendant 
may  be  broken  up,  and  the  plaintiff  get  nothing  after  all. 
What  do  you  say?" 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inspect  some  of  the  "  stars."  "  It  is  a 
fault  of  cheap  justice,  as  of  gin,  that  it  is  purchased  by  many 
who  were  better  without  it."  "  Plaintiffs  and  defendants  are 
filled  with  a  huge  notion  of  their  own  importance  as  was  that 
highwayman  of  whom  it  is  related  that  when  the  chaplain  on 
the  way  with  him  to  Tyburn  said  he  feared  they  were  late,  he 
answered  '  Never  trouble  about  that,  sir ;  they  can't  begin 
without  us.' " 

"  Let  a  witness  mention  his  hereditary  advantages,  for  they 
will  gain  him  respect ;  but  such  as  he  has  acquired  for  himself 
should  not  be  enlarged  on,  since  they  show  him  to  be 
a  dangerous  competitor,  whom  no  one  cares  to  assist." 

"  A  witness  who  understands  the  effect  of  his  testimony  on 
the  issue  seldom  gives  it  fairly.  Perhaps  few  honest  men  are 
honest  designedly/'  "Much  truth  is  spoken  that  more  may  be 
concealed."  "A  religious  witness  takes  credit  for  so  many 
virtues  that  he  allows  himself  much  licence  in  dealing  with 
truth."  "It  is  characteristic  of  women  that  they  think  every- 
thing they  can  say  to  be  very  material,  and,  therefore,  they 
never  understand  why  any  such  questions  should  be  put  to 
them.  It  also  passes  their  comprehension  why  they  should  be 
stopped  just  when  they  are  about  to  inform  the  Court  of  the 
most  important  matter  of  all,  namely,  what  a  man's  wife 
thinks  of  him."  "  Women  are  invariably  angry  in  the  witness- 
box  ;  for  the  rules  of  evidence  happen  to  be  peculiarly 
repressive  of  feminine  conversation ;  wherefore  they  look 
upon  them  as  prominent  examples  of  the  laws  designed  for 
the  subjection  of  their  sex."  "Of  children,  perhaps,  orphans 
are  the  more  truthful  witnesses."  "The  value  of  all  testimony 
is  determined  by  a  paradox ;  for  that  which  costs  much  is  worth 
little,  while  that  given  freely  is  without  price."  "The  last 
sentence  contains  much  consolation  for  the  professional  witness, 
if  he  will  examine  it ;  nor  can  it  fall  to  gratify  all  others." 

"  It  is  most  difficult  for  a  wit  to  be  agreeable ;  so,  if  (in  cross- 
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examination)  you  allure  a  witness  into  indulging  his  taste 
for  comicality,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  offend  at  least 
one  of  a  tribunal  of  thirteen.."  "A  gruff  man  is  commonly 
thought  honest.  You  should,  therefore,  in  cross-examination, 
play  to  such  an  one  on  the  pipe  of  politeness,  that  he  may 
look  ill-tempered  if  he  will  not  dance,  and  ill-mannered  if  he 
do."  "The  knowledge  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  is  reason 
enough  for  giving  to  the  deserving  nothing  beside  an 
admission  of  their  goodness."  "To  prove  that  any  man  is  a 
notorious  liar  has  its  dangers,  since  it  heightens  the  effect  of 
every  truth  he  tells."  "All  that  we  can  see  and  hear  is  but 
evidence,  and,  therefore,  to  be  doubted  by  those  who  would 
reason  well.  This  has  led  many  to  conclude  that  they  are 
wisest  who  doubt  most ;  and  some  philosophers  have  sought 
distinction  by  maintaining  that  we  ourselves  are  no  more  than 
evidence  of  our  own  existence,  and  that  we  fail  to  prove  it." 
"If  a  man  stay  away  from  his  wife  for  seven  years,  the  law 
presumes  the  separation  to  have  killed  him;  yet,  according  to 
our  daily  experience,  it  might  well  prolong  his  life." 

"  The  bearing  of  particular  arms,  or  devices,  was  at  one  time 
held  evidence  that  he  who  bore  them  had  inherited  them,  as 
one  of  the  family  whose  cognizance  they  were;  but  ....  we 
ought  now,  probably,  to  conclude  that  he  who  engraves  griffins 
on  his  spoons  stole  the  crest,  if  not  the  silver." 

"The  chief  difference  between  prisoners  and  other  people  is, 
perhaps,  captivity."  "A  good  character  precludes  a  man  from 
taking  advantage  of  many  opportunities  by  which  others 
might  profit  without  being  blamed."  "  A  criminal  compounds 
with  his  creditors,  the  public,  by  showing  a  fraudulent  pre- 
ference for  the  prison  chaplain." 

"The  maxim  which,  though  rarely  quoted,  most  concerns  all 
who  go  to  law  is  'caveat  viator.'"  "Actus  legis,"  it  is  written 
"  neminem  est  damnosus."  Yet  such  is  the  ignorance  of  some 
who  come  to  be  hanged  that  they  see  not  it  is  for  their  own 
benefit."  "A  donkey  may  travel  upon  footpaths  and  may  emerge 
again  upon  the  turnpike  no  worse  a  donkey  than  he  left  it — 
for  not  every  ass  is  so  sensitive  as  Balaam's  to  the  dangers  of 
the  road." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  read  the  following  note:  — 
A    MISSING    RELIC    OF    ROBERT    BURNS. 

The  Provost  of  Jedburgh  and  his  friends  who  venerate  the 
the  memory  of  Burns  are  at  present  much  exercised  in  their 
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minds  anent  a  missing  document  which  contains  particulars 
of  the  presentation  of  a  Burgess  ticket  granted  to  the  poet 
when  he  visited  Jedburgh  in  May,  1787.  In  the  early  forties 
the  missing  document,  printed  on  parchment  and  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Captain  Brown,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Peter  Street, 
Manchester.  The  Captain's  friend,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Falkner,  exhibited  the  relic  at  a  commemoration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Burns  held  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Hotel,  Hanging  Ditch, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  28th  of  January,  1843.  Among  the 
company  on  this  occasion,  who  foregathered  to  dine  and  drink 
to  the  memory  of  "  rantin',  rovin'  Robin,"  were  our  local  poets, 
Messrs.  Rogerson,  Richardson,  and  Broome ;  Messrs.  Swain, 
Prince,  and  Bamford  were  invited,  but  they  were  unable  to 
attend.  Among  other  guests  were  Mr.  Dinwoodie,  manager  of 
the  National  Provincial  Bank,  Messrs.  Clarke,  Bogle,  Potter, 
and  Rickerby.  Mr.  Samuel  Oliver,  Oldham,  presided  at  the 
dinner,  amply  furnished  by  Mr.  Westall,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Davidson  officiated  as  Vice-President.  The  Provost  of 
Jedburgh  has,  quite  recently,  requested  Mr.  Frank  Falkner — 
of  the  firm  of  George  Falkner  and  Sons,  the  Deansgate  Press, 
Manchester, — to  help  in  the  quest  of  the  Jedburgh  document, 
which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Captain  Brown's 
family  who  may  be  in  existence  in  Manchester,  or  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Frank  Falkner  at  once  communicated  with  me  as 
follows: — "  Dear  William  Dinsmore, — Here  is  a  far-off  memory 
for  you !  I  wonder  if  you  can  help  me  to  find  out  who 
Captain  Brown  was?"  I  immediately  furnished  Mr.  Frank 
with  my  recollections  of  Brown,  who  often  came  to  Mr.  George 
Falkner's  engraving  and  printing  office  in  49,  Brown  Street, 
where  I  was  apprenticed  to  learn  litho-draughtsmanship.  There 
I  executed  litho-drawings  for  Captain  Brown.  One  of  these 
lithos,  drawn  in  1846,  representing  fossil  footprints  of  an 
extinct  animal  impressed  on  a  slab  of  red  sandstone,  along 
with  the  stone,  is  now  in  the  Owens  College  Museum,  close  to 
a  splendid  fossil  specimen  of  the  ichthyosaurus  communis. 

How  the  Burns  Jedburgh  document  came  into  Captain 
Brown's  possession  I  know  not.  When  the  poet  left  Jedburgh 
he  took  it  with  him,  and  he  also  took  the  remembrance  of  a 
handsome  young  lady  "  full  of  spirit,  with  beautiful  hazel  eyes, 
sparkling  with  delicious  moisture." 

He  gave  her  his  likeness,  and  noted  down  her  charms  in  his 
memoranda  thus: — "  My  heart  is  thawed  by  melting  pleasure, 
after  being  so  long  frozen  up  in  the  Greenland  bay  of 
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indifference,  amid  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  Edinburgh.  I 
am  afraid  my  bosom  has  nearly  as  much  tinder  as  ever. 
Jed,  pure  be  thy  streams  and  hallowed  thy  sylvan  banks : 
sweet  Isabella  Lindsay,  may  peace  dwell  in  thy  bosom 
uninterrupted,  except  by  the  tumultuous  throbbings  of 
rapturous  love."  I  hope  some  member  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  may  be  able  to  help  in  finding  the  missing  relic 
of  Burns. 

Mr.  TINSLBT  PRATT  read  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Whitby,  under  the  title  "  The  Haven  under  the  Hill." 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  the  paper  of  the  evening, 
entitled  "  The  Jew  that  Shakespeare  Drew." 


MONDAY,    DECEMBER   5,    1904. — Mr.    JOHN   MORTIMER,   Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Old  Jest  Books." 
Mr.    EDGAR    PRESTAGE    read    the    principal    paper,    entitled 
"  De  Mello's  Government  of  a  Wife." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1904. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  EDGAR  PRESTAGE  presented  a  copy  of  his  translation  of 
Eca  de  Queiroz's  "  The  Sweet  Miracle." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  a  short  paper,  "  The  Love  Story  of 
St.  Bertram." 

Mr.  ALLAN  MONKHOUSE  read  the  chief  paper  on  "  George 
Gissing,  Novelist." 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1904. — The  customary  Christmas 
Supper,  held  on  this  evening  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  brought  the 
first  half  of  the  Session  to  a  joyous  close.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER 
presided,  and  in  accordance  with  the  old  practice  there  was 
seasonable  mumming.  Mr.  B.  A.  Redf  ern  was  Father  Christmas ; 
Mr.  G.  F.  Gadd,  the  jester;  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  chief  cook; 
Mr.  T.  Derby,  the  usher;  and  Mr.  Henry  Worrall,  master  of 
the  revels.  Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  who  had  organised  the  observances, 
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was  compelled  by  professional  engagements  to  leave  early.  The 
boar's  head  having  been  duly  brought  in,  and  the  loving  cup 
of  wassail  sent  round,  the  toast  of  the  evening  was  given. 

Alderman  SOUTHERN  proposed  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
and  its  President,  and  in  doing  so  recalled  similar  scenes  in 
days  gone  by.  The  Club  seemed  now  to  have  found  a  permanent 
home  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  but  in  its  earlier  days  it  was  peri- 
patetic and  rambled  about  a  good  deal.  The  first  meetings 
he  attended  were  held  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  under  the  presidency 
of  Joseph  Chatwood — not  by  any  means  so  encouraging  to 
rising  talent  as  the  President  of  to-day.  He  had  a  dry  caustic 
humour,  and  of  all  things  young  men  do  not  appreciate  the 
greatest  is  the  caustic  humour  of  their  seniors.  In  those  days 
a  curious  practice  prevailed  in  the  Club  meetings.  The  members 
had  a  horror  of  tales  that  were  twice-told,  and  on  hearing  one 
would  all  stand  up  round  the  table  as  a  token  of  proper  respect 
to  an  old  friend.  It  had  a  great  effect  on  the  retailer  of 
"  chestnuts."  Charles  Hardwick  was  one  of  the  members  of 
that  time — John  Page,  Edwin  Waugh,  and  Ben  Brierley.  That 
was  when  the  meetings  were  at  the  Mitre.  Later  the  Club  met 
at  the  Palatine  Hotel,  and  he  recalled  particularly  one  paper 
that  was  read.  Looking  over  the  volumes  of  the  Club's 
proceedings  he  found  that  by  some  shameful  mischance  that 
paper  had  been  left  out.  The  volume  for  1882  was  only  about 
as  thick  as  a  penny  memorandum-book;  yet  that  is  the  year 
when  the  magnificent  paper  was  read.  It  was  by  Henry  Franks, 
who  was  a  Manchester  journalist,  extremely  clever.  Some  of 
his  musical  criticisms  were  more  illuminating  to  him  than 
any  others  he  had  ever  read.  Franks  gave  many  brilliant 
papers  before  the  Club.  The  curiosity  of  the  members  rose 
high  when  it  was  announced  that  Franks  would  read  a  paper 
on  the  causes  of  English  drunkenness.  His  paper  bristled 
with  figures — he  spoke  of  the  light  wines  drunk  in  France, 
light  beer  and  spirits  in  Germany,  and  so  on ;  then  obtaining 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  he  brought  out  the  remarkable 
conclusion  that  while  other  nations  consumed  more  alcohol  per 
head  than  England,  other  nations  were  sober  and  England  was 
drunken.  Then  with  a  philosophical  air  he  looked  round  and 
said:  "  Gentlemen,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this?"  There 
was  a  space  during  which  people  held  their  breath  and 
wondered.  Then  he  said  "  It  is  because  of  the  teetotalers ;  they 
don't  drink  their  share,  consequently  those  who  do  drink,  drink 
more  than  their  share." 

Alderman  Southern's  reminiscences  included  James  Dawson, 
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who  used  to  recite  "  Bab  Ballads,"  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Mongols,"  a  book  of  which  its 
writer  humorously  asserted  only  two  copies  had  been  sold. 
Sir  Henry,  though  not  in  Manchester,  added  Mr.  Southern, 
was,  they  rejoiced  to  know,  still  alive  and  in  health.  A  night 
that  would  long  live  in  his  memory,  was  that  of  the  day  on 
which  Charles  Swain  died.  Ben  Brierley  came  that  night  to 
the  Club  meeting  with  a  poem — fresh  from  the  heart,  and 
hot  from  the  anvil — which  impressed  the  meeting  most  deeply. 
It  was  doubtful  if  Brierley  ever  wrote  anything  finer  than 
that  elegiac  poem. 

The  Club  had  had  a  glorious  life  since  it  was  founded, 
forty-two  years  ago,  and  much  of  that  was  due  to  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Milner.  He  had  lived  a  noble  life.  There  were 
men  who  had  achieved  success  in  letters,  who  had  had 
leisure  far  from  the  distractions'  of  a  commercial  city,  to 
mature  their  intellectual  gifts.  But  there  was  more  honour 
due  to  a  man  who,  amid  commercial  life,  had  kept  burning 
before  him  the  light  of  culture  and  mental  progress,  who  had 
overcome  difficulties  which  to  weaker  men  would  have  proved 
disastrous  obstacles.  It  was  well  that  the  city,  through  its 
representatives  in  the  Council,  had  determined  to  mark  its 
appreciation  by  adding  his  name  to  the  select  roll  of  freemen 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  his  reply,  also  reviewed  the  old  days  of  the 
Club,  when  the  members  supped  with  Spartan  simplicity,  upon 
tripe  and  onions.  Many  men  of  those  days  deserved  to  be 
remembered,  some  for  their  marvellous  ability,  some  for  their 
oddity,  some  for  their  genuine  character  and  conduct.  Mr. 
Franks,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  ever  had,  was 
a  clever  Jew,  and  he  knew  his  own  cleverness.  He  was  a 
Bohemian,  one  might  say,  of  the  darkest  dye.  Once  a  friend 
asked  Franks  if  he  would  like  a  glass  of  sherry,  took  him 
into  the  Bodega,  and  ordered  two  dock  glasses  of  that  wine. 
Franks  took  up  one  and  finished  it.  Then  he  took  up  the 
other.  "  Stop  !"  said  his  friend,  "  that  is  mine,"  but  Franks, 
with  his  clever  Jewish  capacity  replied,  "  No,  no ;  the  other 
was  yours."  Those  early  days  of  the  Club  were  a  good 
beginning,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Club  would  have  reached 
its  present  position  but  for  the  bohemian  days  with  which  it 
began.  It  was  better,  however,  that  the  members  should  cease 
to  give  all  their  time  to  questions  of  dialect  and  local  matters, 
and  should  turn  to  the  higher  forms  of  literature,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  intended  to  be  a  literary  club. 
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None  of  them  could  complain  of  the  character  of  the  session 
half  of  which  was  now  brought  to  a  close.  There  had  been 
no  scarcity  of  material,  rather,  indeed,  an  embarrassing 
plethora  of  it.  On  one  evening  there  were  four  papers 
submitted,  and  even  when  the  syllabus  was  filled  to  the  brim 
some  papers  remained  over  for  the  coming  session.  He  heard 
that  two  or  three  books  were  in  preparation  for  the  press,  and 
he  was  glad  of  that;  they  did  not  want  to  be  regarded  as 
persons  who  only  talked  about  and  criticised  literature,  but 
also  as  those  who  sometimes  endeavoured  to  produce  it.  Much 
of  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Club  meetings  would 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Club  even  than  the 
papers  themselves,  but  it  must  pass  into  oblivion,  though  it 
seemed  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so.  There  was  no  formal 
orations  and  no  merely  captious  debates,  a  fact  which  had 
helped  no  doubt,  to  keep  the  Club  from  fracture  and  ultimate 
dissolution.  One  of  the  most  cheering  features  was  the  number 
of  young  men  who  came  forward  with  tentative  work,  but  work 
which  often  surprised  by  its  unlooked-for  maturity  of  thought 
and  style.  Literature  in  its  widest  sense,  foreign  as  well  as 
English,  was  the  foremost  concern  of  the  Club,  though  there 
were  also  art  and  music  and  occasional  digressions  into 
antiquarian  lore.  Could  anything  be  helpful  as  against  the 
dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life,  the  tongue  of  evil,  rash  judg- 
ments and  sneers  of  selfish  men,  the  corrosion  of  wealth  and 
the  stunting  pressure  of  penury,  the  narrowing  influence  of  the 
inevitable  party  strife  in  politics  and  religion — could  anything 
be  more  efficacious  against  these  things  than  large  draughts 
from  the  fountains  of  great  literature,  combined  with  frequent 
friendly  converse  among  men  differing  so  widely  in  many  ways 
and  yet  agreeing  so  largely  in  others.  Turning  to  the  personal 
side  of  Mr.  Southern's  remarks,  Mr.  Milner  thanked  him  for 
the  kind  things  he  had  said.  The  honour  he  was  to  receive 
from  the  city  he  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  valued  from  the  fact 
that  it  gave  pleasure  to  his  friends. 

The  toast  of  The  Guests  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  S.  R.  Phillips,  the  editor  of  The 
Yorkshire  Post,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Club.  Songs, 
recitations  and  original  contributions  were  given  during  the 
evening  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Wilcock. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  to  the  entertainment  by 
reading  these  original  verses:  — 
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LITERARY    CLOUDS. 

'Neath  moist  Ma.ncunium's  canopy  of  uncorrupted  sky 
A  goodly  throng  of  ever-varying  clouds  is  Wont  to  fly : 
I  do  not  mean  the  yellow  fog,  which  aggravates  the  lungs, 
And    summons    unaccustomed    words    to    trip    from    guileless 

tongues. 
I  know  not  what  such  words  may  mean — perhaps  some  here  can 

tell: 
I  only  know  they  rhyme  with  dram,  sometimes  with  ChristabeL 

Nor  do  I  mean  the  rolling  murk  of  carbon  unconsumed, 

Which  by  nocturnal  furnace-fires  is  luridly  illumed ; 

Nor   fainter  mists,   which   soar   aloft   from   homely  household 

grates, 
To  trail  dark  soot  o'er  trees  and  walls,  o'er  windows,  lawns  and 

slates : 

These  are  the  mournful  ornaments,  alas,  "  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  "- 
You  know  the  rest. — of  everything  within  our  solemn  city. 

Through  yellow  fog  and  sombre  smoke  a  happy  picture  rises 
Of  one  loved  room  with  air  so  thick,  it  frequently  surprises 
The  casual  guest,  who  may  not  be  himself  a  cloud-compeller, 
And  dries  his  clay,  and  makes  him  long  to  hasten  to  the  cellar : 
Be  he  a  native  of  the  land  of  shamrock,  rose,  or  thistle, 
He'll  prove  himself  true  son  of  each,  and  try  to  wet  his  whistle. 

Yet  on  these  clouds  of  East  or  West,  Turkish  or  Abyssinian, 
Or  genuine  leaf,  or  cabbage  dried,  Egyptian  or  Virginian, 
Rare  eloquence  is  borne,  although  sometimes  it's  quite  confusing, 
When  orators  mouth-filling  polysyllables  are  using, 
When  clashing  epithets  are  hurled  of  eulogy  or  censure, 
Which  make  the  hearers  fondly  dream  of  possible  suspensure. 

Sometimes  the  clouds  are  set  aflame  with  amatory  verse : 
The  authors  deem  it  poetry,  the  critics  something  worse. 
'Tis  marvellous  how  married  men  flirt  with  the  muse  erotic ; 
Their  watch  they  surely  keep  too  fast;  it  really  should  more 

slow  tick. 

'Tis  curious,  too,  how  bachelors  know  how  to  govern  wives, 
And  lay  down  rules  they'll  ne'er  apply,  if  they  lead  wedded 

lives. 
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Sometimes  a  mighty  laugh  explodes,  which  almost  breaks  the 

glasses, 

And  makes  the  wond'ring  hearer  ask  astonished,  who  the  ass  is. 
He  learns  amazed,  that  that  weird  sound  comes  from  a  parson's 

throat, 

And  thinks  that  such  a  pastor's  flock  must  surely  be  remote ; 
Else  never  he  would  dare  to  be  so  free  from  melancholy, 
Since  men  of  his  profession  are  not  usually  so  jolly. 

Now  through  the  clouds  sweet  music  trembles  on  the  murky  air, 
And  soothing  female  strains  are  heard,  which  are  not  common 

there; 

Yea,  though  the  night  is  wild  without,  the  joy  is  full  within, 
When  Nat  with  his  full  company  their  prelude  soft  begin. 
Sure  such  a  swarm  of  gnats  is  welcome  as  the  genial  spring, 
Which  to  the  earth  the  merry  lays  of  singing  birds  doth  bring. 

Once  a  wild  voice  was  heard  with  awe — I'll  not  say  consterna- 
tion— 

Which  ventured  to  reel  off  a  skein  of  Nesbitt's  Mensuration : 
The  members  gasped,  and  wondered  much  whate'er  he  meant  to 

do, 
Until  the   beauteous   lantern-plates   were   flashed    across   their 

view: 

One  said,  "  at  last  he  understood  the  paper,"  and  with  rude 
Acumen  termed  some  pictured  pigs  "  a  study  from  the  nude." 

But  howsoe'er  the  clouds  are  dim,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear, 
One  personality  shines  out:  the  President  is  here: 
He  keeps  unruly  voices  of  the  men  scarce  seen  in  order, 
When  they  transgress  the  limits  of  Club's  extensive  border. 
To  him  we'll  drink  new  citizen,  e'en  though  the  night  grow 

wetter ; 
Sure  none  has  e'er  deserved  the  rank,  or  will  adorn  it  better. 

The  clouds  dissolve  in  rain,  or  sleet,  or  snowstorms  white  and 

drear ; 

But  here  they  melt  in  wine,  or  Bass,  or  milder  ginger-beer, 
Or  whiskey- punch,  which  by  some  weak  and  wishy-washy  vassal 
Is  but  too  oft  confounded  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Wassail." 
To  President  and  Club  we'll  drink,  so  long  as  wits  are  upper, 
Until  we  meet  once  more  to  hold  our  genial  Christmas  Supper. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1,905. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  HENRY  CADNBSS  presented  a  copy  of 
his  book  entitled  "  Decorative  Brushwork."  Mr.  HUGH  STANNUS 
sent  a  short  paper,  "  Sonnet-form :  a  re-statement,"  which  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  ALEX.  GORDON. 

SONNET -FORM. 

The  division  of  the  sonnet  into  junctional  parts,  each  with 
its  own  thought  to  express,  was  felt  by  Dante,  and  further 
fixed  by  Petrarch,  The  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
copies  of  his  little  songs  or  "  sonnetti  "  to  the  trovatore,  who, 
armed  with  his  lute  or  other  instrument,  frequented  the 
courts  and  castles,  singing  them  to  well-known  tunes.  These 
tunes  being  handed  on  from  one  singer  to  another  tended  still 
further  to  fix  the  form  of  the  words,  and  thus  we  have  the 
fixity  of  the  sonnet-form.  Mr.  Stannus  discussed  the  technical 
construction  of  the  sonnet,  making  use  of  the  graphic  method 
to  show  the  disposition  of  the  rhymes.  The  rules  are  hard, 
but  no  one  need  try  to  write  a  sonnet  unless  he  wishes.  If 
we  do  attempt  it  we  are  challenging  comparison  with  the  great 
models  of  the  past.  The  attention  to  rules  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  inspiration,  but  following  them,  a  man  will  avoid 
such  slovenly  workmanship  as  we  sometimes  see  called 
"  sonnets,"  and  if  inspiration  possess  him,  then  he  may 
produce  that  perfect  art  in  which  no  trace  of  art  is  seen. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  contributed  an  original  ballad 
entitled  "  Uncle  Bob." 

CELTIC    MAGIC. 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  a  paper  on  "  Celtic  Magic." 
The  Celtic  world,  he  said,  dreams  of  a  splendid  renascence, 
of  a  potential  rebirth  of  national  genius.  Its  voice  has  rolled 
down  the  ages  for  nearly  two  thousand  years — a  voice  that  has 
had  a  haunting  charm,  that  has  been  listened  to  in  eagerness, 
and  whose  echoes  have  been  caught  up  and  mingled  with  the 
rapturous  harmonies  of  our  greatest  poets.  The  Celts  have 
supplied  us  with  the  regnant  heroes  who,  like  Arthur,  have 
been  ever  supreme  in  their  domain ;  with  types  that  have 
outlasted  all  others,  like  Percival  the  Pure,  Iseult  the  Fair, 
Guinevere  the  Untrue;  and  with  themes  and  religious  faiths 
that  endure  to  this  day.  They  possess  a  literature  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  exerted  an  immense  influence,  changed  the 
current  of  European  imagination,  and  imposed  upon  almost 
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the  whole  of  Christianity  its  poetical  motifs.  The  dominant 
note  in  Celtic  literature  is  an  indefinite  melancholy,  an 
exquisite  regret.  Joyous  as  Celtic  music  may  be,  it  concludes 
in  the  minor  key,  or  is  broken  by  a  sudden  note  of  pathos. 
Among  the  impressive  figures  which  stand  out  with  awe  and 
grandeur  in  the  group  that  Celtic  romance  has  given  us,  we 
discern  one  which  represents  all  that  is  strange,  forceful,  and 
intellectually  potent,  in  Merlin,  prophet,  bard,  magician.  He 
is  the  central  character  and  consummate  type  evolved  from 
Celtic  imagination ;  one  who  impersonated  their  highest 
and  most  complex  conception  of  manhood  and  combined 
in  himself  the  human  and  the  superhuman.  All  who 
have  read  the  old  romances  soon  become  familiar  with 
Mage  Merlin.  History  dismisses  him  in  a  few  lines;  romance 
weaves  about  him  the  most  complex  of  fantasies.  Perchance 
he  is  all  a  myth,  but  it  is  more  likely  a  real  Merlin  existed. 
We  trace  back  King  Arthur,  master  of  the  civilised  world,  to 
a  petty  chieftain  of  the  British  tribes ;  and  Merlin  by  his  side, 
reduced  to  his  proper  proportions,  may  be  found  to  be  a 
counsellor  who  counselled  well,  and  by  statecraft  or  strategy 
helped  him  to  avert  the  threatened  disaster.  To  be  wise  in 
old  time  was  to  be  a  wizard ;  to  be  a  wizard  was  to  be  a  child 
of  the  devil.  Merlin  was  wise,  and  therefore  he  was  reputed 
to  be  demon-born.  It  is  in  tracing  out,  or,  more  correctly, 
in  tracking  down,  a  character  like  Merlin  to  its  actualities, 
that  one  becomes  impressed  with  the  marvellous  transmuting 
powers  of  romance.  The  difference  between  the  real  and  the 
ideal  is  startling.  The  man  becomes  a  semi-divinity;  the  poet 
becomes  a  prophet  of  wonderful  prescience  and  inspiration ; 
the  adviser  becomes  a  wizard  of  magic  arts  and  with  powers 
illimitable.  Merlin  represents  in  Celtic  imagination  the  spirit 
of  poetry.  It  seized  upon  this  magician,  prophet,  and  states- 
man as  the  vehicle  for  its  own  inspirations,  the  embodiment  of 
its  hopes,  the  spokesman  of  its  desires.  He  served  it  for 
memory,  for  dreams,  for  prophecies.  To  him  were  attributed 
utterances  of  which  the  Celtic  heart  longed  to  relieve  itself. 
Merlin  is  the  poet  of  a  heroic  race;  his  enchantment  is  that 
which  the  great  poets  have  always  exercised. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1905. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  short  note  on  Wordsworth's 
poem,  "  The  Daffodils." 
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Mr.   WALTER   BUTTERWORTH    read    the   principal    paper    on 
"  Camoens." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1905. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  S.  LANCASHIRE  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Proverbs 
of  Don  Quixote." 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  read  the  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled 
"  Deansgate  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1905. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  KAY  presented  a  copy  of  "The  Cattle  Raid  of 
Cualnge,"  translated  by  L.  Winifred  Faraday. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  presented  a  framed  photograph  of  the 
portrait  of  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH  by  W.  H.  Pickersgill. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Henry  Seton 
Merriman,"  the  novelist. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  following  jew  d' esprit: — 

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  BROWN,  AT  PEN-Y-GWRYD,  TO  HERBERT  SMITH, 
AT  OXFORD,  AND  THE  REPLY  THERETO  * 

Dear  Bertie,  thou  askest  in  phrases  most  lurid : 
"What  charms  can  I  find  in  this  desert  of  stone?" 
Know,  scoffer,  the  breezes  of  wild  Pen-y-Gwryd 
Give  slack  muscles  tension,  and  weak  stomachs  tone. 

And  I  bid  thee  come  hither  to  lie  in  the  heather, 
Instead  of  in  print.     Leave  that  dull  life  of  thine, 
"  Sporting  oak"  to  all  sports,  and  unwilling  to  feather 
As  one  in  an  "eight,"  with  a  quill  pledged;  to  "  nine." 

Give  up  "vers  de  societe,"  pit  stalls,  and  parquette, 
Turn  a-verse  to  Society.     Come  here  and  roam, 
Where  stars  are  the  lamps,  and  Old  Pan  spreads  the  carpet, 
Come  away  to  the  mountains,    leave  Montaigne  at  home. 

Come  and  bask  in  the  bracken  beneath  Glydr-Vawr, 
And  watch  the  cloud-shadows  sweep  o'er  the  plain ; 
Come  and  list  to  the  music  of  deep  Ceuriant  Mawr, 
As  it  ripples  in  joy,  or  it  roars  as  in  pain. 

*  Brown  and  Smith  were  respectively  known  as  "B.  and  S." 
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With  me  tramp  down  Gwyn-Nant,  climb  up  to  Bwlch-Glas, 
Take  a  header  in  Llydaw,  pluck  trout  from  Glas-Lyn, 
Search  the  caves  of  Cwm-Dyli,    or  tempt  the  dark  pass, 
And  only  at  starlight  return  to  thine  irin. 

Gad  1  I  wish  thou  wert  here,  just  for  dinner,old  boy, 
At  this  out-and-out  inn ;  for  stout  Gwennie,  the  cook, 
Would  find  for  thy  palate  such  toothsome  employ, 
Thou  wouldst  straight  forget  palette,  and  pencil,  and  book. 

And  haply  find  appetite,  fitly  to  relish 

The  mutton  of  Wales,  and  the  beer  of  Burton; 

But,  by  Jove !  there's  the  bell ;    I  must  go  and  embellish 

For  dinner,  so  sign  myself,  Thine  ever,  John. 


THE    REPLY. 

Dear  John,  I  know  it,  just  a  shanty, 

Built  in  barren,  breezy  wastes, 

Where  clouds  hang  low,  and  sunshine's  scanty, 

You  like  it ;  I  deplore  your  taste. 

Be  mine  rich  mansions,  pretty  daughter'd, 
The  clubs,  the  quads,  the  shops,  the  gas, 
The  roads  so  nicely  swept  and  water'd, 
My  books,  my  bridge,  my  demi-tasse. 

To  drift  on  Isis  gently  flowing 
By  barge,  and  playfield,  grove,  and  green, 
Where  friends  and  neighbours  coming,  going, 
Are  pleas' d  to  see,  and  to  be  seen. 

To  stroll  by  pool,  or  placid  streamlet, 
Glassing  willows,  trimm'd  and  poll'd, 
Where  with  Phosbus'  brightest  beamlet, 
Lilies  ope  their  hearts  of  gold. 

But  /  must  leave  these  joys,  forsooth, 
For  "antres  vast  and  deserts  wild"- 
Perchance  to  perish  in  my  youth — 
Nay,  nay,  "  not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! " 
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For  oft  I've  read,  or  heard  from  far 
That  danger  lurks  in  caves  and  chasms ; 
That  cataracts  oft  bring  catarrh, 
Catastrophes,  and  cataplasms. 

So  pass  thy  solitude  in  peace — 

I  send  thee  "Zimmerman"  herewith — 

And  when  thy  fond  illusions  cease 

Come  back,  quite  sane,  to  Herbert  Smith. 


Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  contributed  a  paper  entitled  "  William 
Harrison  Ainsworth :  a  Retrospective  Glance." 

CATTLE    RAID    OF    CUALNGE. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  made  a  communication  on  the  translation 
by  Miss  L.  Winifred  Faraday,  M.A.,  from  the  old  Irish,  of 
"  The  Cattle  Raid  of  Cualnge,"  recently  published  in  the 
Grimm  Library.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  work, 
said  Mr.  Kay,  is  the  pure  Irishism  of  it — the  chivalry  towards 
women  and  the  Homeric  exaggerations.  Cuchulainn  Mac 
Saultaim  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  is  a  youth  endowed 
with  superhuman  powers.  His  prowess  in  combat  is  unequalled 
by  any  personage  either  real  or  mythical.  The  scenes  in  which 
he  meets  and  vanquishes  the  heroes  of  the  opposing  force  are 
so  clearly  and  beautifully  described  that  one  is  almost  led  to 
believe  the  impossible  to  be  probable.  Whoever  desires  to 
read  something  which  is  wonderfully  original  both  in  subject 
and  style  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  translation.  Glimpses 
of  pre-historic  life  of  surpassing  interest  to  us  moderns  are 
revealed.  Mr.  Kay's  impression  was  that  it  is  a  prose  epic 
satire  upon  the  rulers  of  the  Irish  people,  of  a  period  before 
the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain. 

Mr.  CHARLES  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN  read  the  following  paper 
on  "L.  E.  L."  (Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon):  — 

"L.   E.  L."  (LETITIA  E.   LANDON):    AN  APPRECIATION. 

The  Poetess,  whom  I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
is  well  worth  study  and  annotation  by  members  of  an  English 
Literary  Club.  She  is  a  representative  figure  in  that 
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interesting  period  of  English  literature  and  art,  known  as 
"the  Romantic  Period,"  originated  in  poetry  by  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  Byron,  and  in  art  by  Westall,  Turner,  and  Stothard, 
and  lasting  roughly  for  the  twenty-one  years  from  1825 
to  1845  inclusive. 

I  place  "  L.  E.  L."  very  close  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  she 
much  resembled,  in  taste  and  expression,  as  well  as  in 
domestic  experience.  These  two  rank  among  the  highest  of 
that  school  of  literary  ladies  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
established  by  Jane  Austen,  Mrs.  Opie,  and  Maria  Edgeworth, 
and  which  included  a  galaxy  of  society  leaders,  whose 
ambition  and  pride  it  was  to  be  conspicuous  in  literature  and 
art — and  whose  influence,  more  temporary  than  lasting,  was 
unique  in  English  literary  history. 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  astonishingly  prolific,  but  L.  E.  L.  was 
even  more  so;  in  fact,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
L.  E.  L  published  more  verse  than  any  other  English  writer, 
in  any  period  of  our  literature. 

Probably  a  concordance  of  L.  E.  L.  will  never  be  com- 
piled— or  one  of  Mrs.  Hemans  either — but  there  are  some 
lyrics  of  our  poetess  which  deserve  enshrining  in  any 
anthology  of  our  language.  L.  E.  L.  deserves  notice,  not  only 
for  her  exaltation  of  literature  as  a  subject  for  feminine 
occupation  (study  and  expression),  but  also  for  the  confidence 
she  placed,  and  inspired  others  to  place,  in  English  taste  and 
English  capacity  for  the  fine  arts.  Her  famous  "Fisher's 
Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book  "  will  ever  be  a  monument  of  the 
best  taste  and  highest  skill  of  the  period,  and  the  book  art  of 
that  period  was  the  best  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  record,  as  a  minor  matter,  that 
L.  E.  L.  edited  the  smallest  complete  book  ever  published — a 
little  volume  containing  half-a-dozen  line  engravings,  beside 
several  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  and  yet  no  larger  in  page 
surface  than  half  our  ordinary  penny  postage  stamp.  This 
was  her  last  compilation,  and  was  posthumously  published  in 
1839. 

Among  the  various  topographical  descriptions  in  verse 
(which  L.  E.  L.  excelled  in)  is  one  of  "  Manchester,"  illustrating, 
rather  than  being  illustrated  by,  a  beautiful  view,  in  the 
"Drawing-room  Scrap  Book"  for  1835.  A  few  of  the  lines 
I  will  now  quote  as  a  proof  that  L.  E.  L.  was  not  igno- 
rant, or  unmindful,  of  those  local  tastes  which  caused 
the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  The  verses 
do  not  constitute  poetry,  but  they  are  not  quite  ' '  doggerel." 
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"MANCHESTER,"  BY  L.E.L. 

Science  and  labour  here  unite 

The  thoughtful  and  the  real, 
And  here  man's  strength  puts  forth  its  might 

To  work  out  man's  ideal. 

From  wealth  hath  sprung  up  nobler  fruit, 

Taste  linked  with  arts  divine ; 
The  Gallery  and  the  Institute 

Enlighten  and  refine. 

Had  7  to  guide  a  stranger's  eye 

Around  our  glorious  land, 
Where  yonder  wondrous   factories  lie 

I'd  bid  that  stranger  stand. 
Let  the  wide  city  spread  displayed 

Beneath  the  morning  sun, 
And  in  it  see  for  England's  trade 

What  yonder  town  hath  done. 

A  contemporary  literary  critic,  the  late  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
records  in  his  "  Book  of  Gems  "  the  following  of  our  poetess, 
whom  he  knew  well :  — 

"  One  of  her  prose  tales  records  the  history  of  her  child- 
hood. It  is  a  gloomy  one — and  she  treats  it  as  the 
shadow  of  her  after-life.  In  a  communication  before  us, 
she  says :  '  I  write  poetry  with  far  more  ease  than  I  do  prose, 
and  with  far  greater  rapidity.  In  prose  I  often  stop  and 
hesitate  for  a  word — in  poetry,  never.  Poetry  always  carries 
me  out  of  myself ;  I  forget  everything  in  the  world  but 
the  subject  which  has  interested  my  imagination.  It  is  the 
most  subtle  and  insinuating  of  pleasures — but,  like  all  plea- 
sures, it  is  dearly  bought.  It  is  always  succeeded  by  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  and  an  overpowering  sense  of  bodily 
fatigue.  Mine  has  been  a  successful  career;  and  I  hope  I 
am  earnestly  grateful  for  the  encouragement  I  have  received, 
and  the  friends  I  have  made, — but  my  life  has  convinced  me 
that  a  public  career  must  be  a  painful  one  to  a  woman.  The 
envy  and  the  notoriety  carry  with  them  a  bitterness  which 
predominates  over  the  praise.' 

"  Miss  Landon  (Mr.  Hall  continues)  has  been  nearly  all 
her  life  a  resident  in  London.  Her  poetry,  therefore,  dwells 
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more  upon  human  passions,  desires,  and  enjoyments — the 
themes  and  persons  that  history  has  rendered  sacred — the 
glorious  chivalries  of  gone-by  ages,  and  the  ruins  of 
nations, — than  upon  the  gentler  topics,  objects,  and 
characters  which  those  who  live  in  the  country  cherish, 
venerate  and  love.  When  she  quitted  the  less  substantial 
topics  in  which  her  early  youth  delighted,  for  themes  more 
worthy  of  the  muse,  she  proved  the  strength  of  her  mind,  as 
well  as  the  richness  of  her  fancy ;  and  her  later  productions 
are  unquestionably  her  best." 

With  regard  to  her  town  love,  see  in  her  "  Scrap-book 
for  1833,"  as  specimens  of  her  prose,  and  of  her  peculiar  verse, 
an  article  entitled  "  Linmouth."'  Particulars  I  shall  giive 
later  of  her  life  and  family  I  have  gleaned  from  Mr. 
Laman  Blanchard's  Memoir;  the  biographical  preface  to 
the  1848  edition  of  "  Romance  and  Reality,"  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography"  (Dr.  Garnett),  and  from  Mr.  Bell 
Scott's  Memoir,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  her  collected  works, 
and  also  other  trustworthy  sources 

L.  E.  L.'s  personality  was  an  interesting  one,  and  made 
a  great  impression  on  (among  others)  our  towns-woman, 
Miss  Jewsbury.  Note  the  following  from  Miss  Jewsbury's 
lines  dedicated  to  "  L.  E.  L.,"  and  printed  in  the  "  Drawing- 
room  Scrap  Book"  for  1839,  opposite  to  a  portrait  of  the  Man- 
chester lady:  — 

Good-night !     I  have  no  jewels 

As  parting  gifts  to  bring; 
But  here's  a  frank  and  kind  farewell, 
Thou  gay  and  gifted  thing ! 

Then,  then,  I  think  of  thee,  friend, 

With  sad,  soft,  earnest  thought, 
As  of  a  child  from  fairy  land 

Into  the  desert  brought : 

Forgetting  there  the  visions 

That  make  of  childhood  part : 
And  singing  songs  of  fairy  land, 

Without  the  fairy  heart. 

As  of  a  rose  at  noontide 

Waving  proudly  to  the  view, 
Yet  wanting  in  its  crimson  depth, 

The  early  drop  of  dew  : 
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As  of  a  tree  in  autumn, 

With  its  green  leaves  turned  to  gold, 
But  having  on  the  healthy  bough 

A  faint  decaying  hold  : 

As  of  rills  that  run  in  summer, 
With  bright  but  hollow  glee, — 

Wilt  thou  blame  me,  my  too  careless  friend, 
If  thus  I  think  of  thee? 

And  yet  my  thoughts  turn  to  thee, 

They  kind  and  anxious  turn — 
I  foresee  for  thee  a  future 

Which  will  have  too  much  to  learn. 

Thy  life  is  false  and  feverish, 

It  is  like  a  masque  to  thee  : 
When  the  task  and  glare  are  over, 

And  thou  grievest — come  to  me. 


As  Miss  Jewsbury  loved  and  admired  Miss  Landon,  as  from 
afar,  so  did  Miss  Landon  Mrs.  Hemans.  In  her  "  Stanzas  on 
the  Death  of  Mrs.  Hemans/'  consisting  of  14  verses,  all  more 
or  less  graceful  and  touching,  she  says:  — 

And  yet  thy  song  is  sorrowful, 

Its  beauty  is  not  bloom ; 
The  hopes  of  which  it  breathes,  are  hopes 

That  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Thy  song  is  sorrowful  as  winds 

That  wander  o'er  the  plain, 
And  ask  for  summer's  vanish'd  flowers, 

And  ask  for  them  in  vain. 

It  never  meets  the  love  it  paints, 

The  love  for  which  it  pines; 
Too  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  faith 

That  such  a  heart  enshrines. 
The  meteor-wreath  the  poet  wears 

Must  make  a  lonely  lot; 
It  dazzles,  only  to  divide 

From  those  who  wear  it  not. 
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Oh,  Weary  One !  since  thou  art  laid 

Within  thy  mother's  breast — 
The  green,  the  quiet  mother -earth — 

Thrice  blessed  be  thy  rest ! 
Thy  heart  is  left  within  our  hearts, 

Although  life's  pang  is  o'er; 
But  the  quick  tears  are  in  my  eyes, 

And  I  can  write  no  more. 

Miss  Landon's  father  was  a  representative  member  of  a 
respectable  family,  at  one  time  settled  in  Herefordshire,  and 
holding  landed  property  in  that  County.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
the  eight  children  of  the  Rev.  John  Landon,  Rector  of  Tedstone, 
of  which  the  advowson  was  a  family  property.  The  living, 
together  with  Tedstone  Court  and  estate,  was  sold  in  this 
Rector's  lifetime,  and  the  family  was  left  with  very  slender 
means. 

At  an  early  age  Miss  Landon's  father  went  to  sea,  and  made, 
among  other  voyages,  one  to  South  Africa.  Ultimately  he 
settled  in  London,  where,  by  the  interest  of  his  second  brother, 
who,  through  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  had 
obtained  lucrative  church  preferment,  he  became  an  assistant, 
and  afterwards  a  partner,  of  the  house  of  Adairs,  Army 
Agents.  He  then  married  a  lady  of  a  Welsh  family,  of  the 
name  of  Bishop,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Hans  Place, 
Chelsea,  where,  in  1802,  his  eldest  child,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  or 
"  L.  E.  L.,"  was  born.  Nearly  the  whole  life  of  Miss  Landon 
was  spent  on  the  spot  where  she  was  born,  either  under  her 
father's  roof  or  that  of  the  successive  ladies  with  whom  she 
afterwards  boarded  in  Hans  Place.  She  appears  to  have  had 
next  to  no  regular  school  education.  A  friend  taught  her  to 
read,  and  a  cousin  in  the  country  seems  to  have  completed  her 
education.  For  a  few  months  in  her  sixth  year  she  was  sent 
to  a  boarding  school,  almost  next  door  to  her  father's  house, 
into  which  "  the  clever  little  child  "  was  constantly  running. 
Her  father  having  taken  a  farm  on  the  borders  of  Hereford- 
shire, confided  it  to  the  superintendence  of  one  of  his  brothers, 
and  thither  the  whole  family  removed.  The  daughter  of  the 
farm  manager,  the  affectionate  cousin,  for  whose  kindness  she 
was  ever  grateful,  became  Letitia's  governess.  She  could  not, 
however,  be  taught  anything  to  which  her  own  inclination  did 
not  lead,  though  books  were,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  her  early 
and  almost  sole  delight.  She  could  not  be  taught  music, 
though  she  felt  and  understood  its  very  soul.  Learning  to 
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write  a  good  hand  was  fairly  given  up,  and  she  was  left  to 
"  dab  at  pothooks  "  as  she  pleased.  The  French  language  she 
acquired  with  a  facility  which  surprised  her  teachers,  and  she 
continued  to  read  whatever  fell  in  her  way.  Many  years 
afterwards,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  accomplished  family  of  her 
uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Landon,  at  Aberford,  in  Yorkshire,  she 
playfully  wrote  to  a  friend:  — 

"  Partly  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  partly  because 
it  is  their  custom,  we  live  very  much  to  ourselves;  but  the 
family  circle  is,  in  itself,  large  and  cheerful,  and  I  do  not 
know  a  more  agreeable  woman  than  my  aunt.  One  of  my 
cousins  sings  exquisitely — the  younger  ones  were  sadly  dis- 
tressed at  my  want  of  accomplishments.  When  I  first 
arrived  Julia  and  Isabel  began  to  cross-question  me — "  Can 
you  play?"  "No."  "Can  you  sing?"  "No."  "Can  you 
speak  Italian?"  "No."  "Can  you  draw?"  "No."  At 
last  they  came  down  to  "  Can  you  write  and  read  ? "  Here 
I  was  able  to  answer,  to  their  great  relief,  "  Yes,  a  little,"  I 
believe  Julia,  in  the  first  warmth  of  cousinly  affection,  was 
going  to  offer  to  teach  me  the  alphabet.  I  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit,  but  I  am  as  constant  as  ever  to  London.  I 
would  not  take  five  thousand  a  year  to  settle  down  in  the 
country:  I  miss  the  new  books,  the  new  faces,  the  new 
subjects  of  conversation — and  I  miss  very  much  the  old 
friends  I  have  left  behind.  ...  I  am  growing  quite  rustic — 
eating  my  breakfast  (that  is  really  an  undertaking),  walking, 
and  learning  to  work  in  worsted.  In  short,  acquiring  a 
taste  for  innocent  pleasures.  ...  I  am  refreshing  my  Tory 
principles,  and  beginning  to  doubt  whether  republics, 
equality,  and  our  old  favourites,  are  not  very  visionary,  and 
somewhat  reprehensible." 

The  fondest  attachment  subsisted  from  earliest  childhood 
between  Miss  Landon  and  her  only  brother  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Landon,  M.A.,  of  Oxford.  He  was  soon  all  that  remained  to 
her,  a  younger  sister  having  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The 
anecdotes  of  their  childhood,  related  by  Mr.  Landon,  are  such 
as  might,  perhaps,  be  related  of  thousands,  but  they  take  a 
new  character  as  indications  of  the  future  poetess.  She 
appears  to  have  been  a  quick-tempered,  and  perhaps  irritable, 
but  an  affectionate  and  generous-hearted  child.  Even  at  the 
earliest  years,  she  seems  to  have  sought  no  sympathy  in  the 
trials  and  sorrows  which  she  kept  to  herself,  to  endure  in 
solitude  and  to  ponder  over  in  her  own  heart.  A  letter  to 
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Mr.  Laman  Blanchard  (her  biographer)  from  the  governess- 
cousin  thus  described  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  child 
of  genius  in  her  dawning  years.  At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight, 

"  She  would  occupy  an  hour  of  two  of  the  evening  amusing 
her  father  and  mother  with  accounts  of  the  wonderful  castles 
she  had  built  in  her  imagination  ;  and  when,  rambling  in 
the  garden  in  fair  weather,  she  had  taken  with  her,  as  a 
companion,  a  long  stick,  which  she  called  her  measuring 
stick ;  she  was  asked,  "  What  that  was  for  1 "  her  answer 
would  be,  "  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me,  I  have  such  a  delightful 
thought  in  my  head."  And  on  she  would  go,  talking  to  her- 
self. There  was  a  little  world  of  happiness  within  her ;  and 
even  then,  the  genius  afterwards  developed  was  constantly 
struggling  to  break  forth." 

Some  of  her  views  of  life,  and  some  (probably  unconscious) 
accounts  of  experiences  of  her  own,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts  from  her  miscellaneous  poems :  — 

From  the  poem  entitled  "Memory": 

I  live  not  like  the  many  of  my  kind; 

Mine  is  a  world  of  feelings  and  of  fancies. 
Fancies  whose  rainbow-empire  is  the  mind, 

Feelings  that  realise  their  own  romances. 

To  dream  and  to  create  has  been  my  fate, 
Alone,  apart  from  life's  more  busy  scheming; 

I  fear  to  think  that  I  may  find  too  late 
Vain  was  the  toil,  and  idle  was  the  dreaming. 

From  "The  Future": 

I  am  too  happy  for  a  careless  mirth; 

Hence,  thoughts  the  sweet,  yet  sorrowful,  have  birth  : — 

Who  looks  from  heaven  is  half  return'd  to  earth. 

The  Future  is  more  present  than  the  Past : 
For  one  look  back,  a  thousand  on  we  cast; 
And  hope  doth  ever  memory  outlast. 
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For  hope,  say  fear,  Hope  is  a  timid  thing, 
Fearful  and  weak,  and  born  'mid  suffering; — 
At  least,  such  hope  as  our  sad  earth  can  bring. 

We  dearly  buy  our  pleasures,  we  repay 

By  some  deep  suffering;  or  they  decay 

Or  change  to  pain,  and  curse  us  by  their  stay. 

From  the  exquisite  "  A  Long  While  Ago,"  consisting  of  seven 
stanzas,  each  ending  with  the  refrain  "  a  long  while  ago,"  two 
verses  may  be  quoted.  These  were  copied  for  and  despatched 
to  an  intimate  friend  in  January,  1838,  the  year  of  her  death: 

I  hear  the  bees  in  sleepy  music  winging 

From  the  wild  thyme  when  they  have  past  the  noon — 
There  is  the  blackbird  in  the  hawthorn  singing, 

Stirring  the  white  spray  with  the  same  sweet  tune; 
Fragrant  the  tansy  breathing  from  the  meadows, 

As  the  west  wind  bends  down  the  long  green  grass, 
Now  dark,  now  golden,  as  the  fleeting  shadows 

Of  the  light  clouds  pass  as  they  wont  to  pass 
A  long  while  ago. 

Worn  out — the  heart  seems  like  a  ruin'd  altar  : — 

Where  are  the  friends,  and  where  the  faith  of  yore? 
My  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears— my  footsteps  falter — 

Thinking  of  those  whom  I  can  love  no  more. 
We  change,  and  others  change — while  recollection 

Would  fain  renew  what  it  can  but  recall. 
Dark  are  life's  dreams,  and  weary  its  affection, 

And  cold  its  hopes — and  yet  I  felt  them  all 
A  long  while  ago. 

From  Trevor  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Landon,  in  Hereford- 
shire, the  family  returned  to  London,  and  settled  in  Old 
Brompton,  where  they  chanced  to  have  for  a  neighbour  Mr. 
Jerdan,  the  editor  of  "  The  Literary  Gazette."  Miss  Landon's 
literary  tastes  had  grown  with  her  age,  and,  like  all  young 
persons  in  the  same  condition,  she  scribbled  on  and  on 
incessantly,  until  the  encouraging  "  not  so  bad,"  and  the  more 
dangerous  "  very  clever  indeed  !"  inspired  the  longing  desire 
to  appear  in  print,  Mr.  Jerdan  was  consulted ;  his  fiat  was 
favourable,  and  the  destiny  of  the  young  aspirant  was  fixed  for 
life.  In  allusion  to  some  compliments,  paid  to  her  by  him  in 
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"  The  Literary  Gazette,"  in  which  her  early  poems  first  saw  the 
light,  she  wrote  thus  to  her  cousin — and  how  thrice-happy,  how 
truly  amiable  L.  E.  L.  was  then  1  One  cannot  read,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  the  lines  of  the  delighted  girl  without 
feeling  something  like  the  joyous  leaps  of  her  own  young  heart: 

"Dear  Cousin, — Are  you  pleased  with  me?  Am  I  not 
happy?  'An  elegance  of  mind  peculiarly  graceful  in  a 
female ' ;  is  not  this  the  praise  you  would  have  wished  me 
to  obtain  ?  Has  all  your  trouble  been  thrown  away  ?  It  has 
always  been  my  most  earnest  wish  to  do  something  that  might 
prove  your  time  had  not  been  altogether  lost.  To  excel  is  to 
show  my  grateful  affection  to  you.  The  poem  is  now  entirely 
finished.  I  hope  you  will  like  '  Adelaide.'  I  wished  to 
portray  a  gentle  soft  character,  and  to  paint  in  her  the  most 
delicate  love.  I  fear  her  dying  of  it  is  a  little  romantic.  .  .  . 
And  now,  dear  cousin,  I  do  so  long  to  be  with  you,  if  it  were 
only  to  show  you  how  amiable  I  intend  being.  I  will  not 
be  passionate;  and,  as  to  Elizabeth,  I  will  be  so  good-natured 
— I  will  be  to  her  what  you  have  been  to  me.  ...  I  never 
knew  how  delightful  it  was  to  be  at  home  until  I  was  away. 
It  is  all  very  pleasant  to  go  out  for  a  day  or  two.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  I  do  not  like  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  week 
upon  week  and  month  upon  month  (for  it  is  now  four  months 
since  I  saw  any  of  you),  I  am  heartily  tired.  ...  I  hate  to 
be  continually  obliged  to  think  of  what  I  must  say,  for  fear 
of  offending  someone  or  other ;  however,  I  never  had  the 
slightest  disagreement  with  one  of  them.  ...  I  believe  my 
aunt  thinks  me  not  a  little  rhodomontade,  but  it  is  very 
excusable  at  present,  I  am  happy  for  three  things — first, 
I  am  so  enchanted  with  Mr.  Jerdan's  note;  secondly,  so 
pleased  at  having  left  Clifton;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
I  am  so  delighted  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
I  shall  see  you  all  again." 

Miss  Landon's  later  letters  to  her  literary  female  friends  are 
in  a  quite  different  tone,  though,  everything  considered, 
wonderfully  free  from  the  many  affectations  and  insincerities 
which  usually  beset  female  literary  correspondence.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  not  one  early  letter  is  found  of  hers  to  her 
brother,  and  scarcely  one  to  any  friend  to  whom  she  might  be 
supposed  at  all  seasons  to  lay  bare  her  inmost  heart,  as  in  the 
above  letter  to  her  cousin. 

On  Miss  Landon's  return  to  London,  in  1821,  her  "  Adelaide  " 
was  published,  and  was  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  her  mother's 
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friend.     It  is  a  tale  of  "  Love,  War  and  Woe,"  and  made  little 
impression. 

Those  "  Poetical  Sketches,"  to  which  the  magic  letters  L.  E.  L. 
were  appended,  now  appeared  regularly  in  Mr.  Jerdan's  literary 
journal,  until  the  initials  became  a  popular  and  a  celebrated 
name.  This  was  from  about  1821  to  1824,  when  Miss  Landon 
occupied  practically  the  entire  field  as  an  occasional  poetess, 
Mrs.  Hemans  being  still  comparatively  little  known  to  the  public 
at  large. 

In  1824  "  The  Improvisatrice  "  appeared,  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  mysterious  and  forlorn  L.  E.  L.,  whose  wounded  spirit 
and  beautiful  verse  had  so  long  arrested  the  attention  of  many 
readers  of  poetry  and  charmed  the  young  and  ardent.  The 
harmless,  if  not  high-minded,  tricks  of  "The  Great  Un- 
known "  (Scott),  and  the  dark  mysteries  of  "  The  Byron," 
or  "The  Lara,"  or  "The  Manfred,"  were  then  in  full 
activity,  and  "the  town"  in  the  best  disposition  possible, 
to  be  agreeably  cheated  by  its  favourites.  This  conspired,  with 
the  real  beauty,  the  true  fire  and  passion  of  the  romantic  poem, 
in  raising  it  to  the  sudden  fame  which,  but  for  these  adventitious 
and  fortunate  circumstances,  had  probably  never  soared  so 
high.  Mis  Landon's  vocation  was  now  confirmed,  for  with 
fame  came  fortune,  which  the  straitened  circumstances  of  her 
family  made  doubly  welcome.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
that  which,  though  far  from  being  her  best,  was  her  most 
popular  work,  Miss  Landon  lost  her  father,  to  whom  she  was 
deeply  attached.  Of  her  mother — the  widowed  mother  of  an 
only  and  gifted  daughter — we  learn  almost  nothing  in  any 
published  memoirs.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Landon,  Miss 
Landon  went  to  live  in  a  boarding-house  with  strangers  of 
excellent  character,  but  still  strangers.  For  this  there  may 
have  been  the  most  substantial  reasons ;  but  it  is  almost  due  to 
her  memory,  says  an  anonymous  reviewer,  to  have  stated — 
what  has  never  been  done — why  the  youthful  and  only  daughter 
forsook  her  widowed  mother ;  why  they  were  parted  at  a  time 
when  nature  and  affection  should  have  drawn  their  mutual  ties 
closer  than  ever. 

The  following  lines  of  hers  have  a  pathetic  and  interesting 
connection  here :  — 

THE  FATHER'S  LOVE. 
'Tis  not  my  home — he  made  it  home 

With  earnest  love  and  care; 
How  can  it  be  my  own  dear  home, 
And  he  no  longer  there? 
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I  asked  to  meet  my  father's  eyes, 

But  they  were  closed  for  me; 
My  father,  would  that  I  were  laid 

In  the  dark  grave  with  thee. 

Where  shall  I  look  for  constant  love, 

To  answer  unto  mine? 
Others  have  many  kindred  hearts, 

But  I  have  only  thine. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Miss  Landon  wrote  and  published 
(in  the  "  Forget  Me  Not "  for  1825)  the  often  reprinted  "  The 
Ruined  Cottage." 

Of  all  her  friends,  Miss  Jewsbury  appears  to  have  best 
understood  the  evils  and  perils  of  the  position  which  it  was 
in  part  Miss  Landon's  choice  to  assume,  when,  with  "  sad  and 
earnest  thoughts  of  its  miseries  and  dangers,"  that  considerate 
friend  sung  the  lines  I  have  already  quoted  from:  — 

Thy  life  is  false  and  feverish, 

It  is  like  a  masque  to  thee; 
When  the  task  and  glare  is  over, 

And  thou  grievest — come  to  me. 

Alas !  the  object  of  this  address  was  already  stricken — 
already  grieving — braving  the  world's  injustice,  with  its 
envenomed  arrows  secretly  rankling  in  her  proud  heart. 

To  the  attacks  or  misrepresentations  of  the  malicious  it  must 
be  admitted  her  unguarded  or  defying  conduct  laid  her  but 
too  open ;  and  it  must,  with  the  habits  of  English  society,  have 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  her  reputation  that,  at  so  early  an 
age  as  one  or  two-and-twenty,  she  chose  to  assume  an  independent 
position — to  become  her  own  mistress,  to  withdraw  herself  from 
the  guardian  care  of  attached  relatives,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
protection  of  a  mother's  love  and  a  mother's  roof.  Besides, 
it  is  too  evident  that  at  the  commencement  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  her  brilliant,  and  not  always  happy,  career  she 
yielded  too  easily  to  the  sin,  which  frequently  besets  bright 
and  flattered  young  persons,  the  vulgar  desire  of  astonishing, 
of  making  people  stare,  of  creating  a  sensation,  no  matter  at 
what  expense  to  the  true  dignity  and  delicate  propriety  of  a 
high-minded  man  or  women.  She  also  fell  into  the  lamentable 
error,  of  which  genius  is  sometimes  justly  accused — unwise 
contempt,  real  or  pretended,  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  life. 
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While  mischievous  tongues  were  busy  with  her  fame  one  of 
her  oldest  and  best  friends — Mrs.  Thomson,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson — considered  it  a  duty  to  give  her  some 
friendly  hints  of  the  current  scandals,  and  for  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  a  young  and  unprotected 
woman  peculiarly  exposed  to  malicious  misrepresentation  and 
malevolent  attack.  The  letter  which  this  lady's  delicate  and 
friendly  interference  drew  forth  from  Miss  Landon  contains 
the  genuine  expression  of  a  wounded,  indignant,  bitter  and 
suffering  spirit.  In  it  the  tortured  writer  says:  — 


"  I  think  of  the  treatment  I  have  received  until  my  very 
soul  writhes  under  the  powerlessness  of  its  anger.  It  is  only 
because  I  am  poor,  unprotected  and  dependent  on  popularity 
that  I  am  a  mark  for  all  the  gratuitous  insolence  and  malice 
of  idleness  and  ill-nature ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  that 
had  I  been  possessed  of  rank  and  opulence  either  these 
remarks  had  never  been  made,  or  if  they  had  how  trivial 
would  their  consequence  have  been  to  me.  I  must  begin  with 
the  only  subject — the  only  thing  in  the  world  I  really  feel 
an  interest  in — my  writings.  It  is  not  vanity  when  I  say 
their  success  is  their  fault.  When  my  "  Improvisatrice " 
came  out  nobody  discovered  what  is  now  alleged  against  it. 
I  did  not  take  up  a  review,  a  magazine,  a  newspaper  but  if 
it  named  my  book  it  was  to  praise  '  the  delicacy/  '  the  grace,' 
'the  purity  of  feminine  feeling-'  it  displayed.  But  success 
is  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven.  To  every  petty  author  whose 
works  have  scarce  made  his  name  valuable  as  an  autograph 
or  whose  unsold  editions  load  his  bookseller's  shelves,  I  am 
a  subject  of  envy,  and  what  is  envy  but  a  name  for  hatred  ? 
....  The  more  I  think  of  my  past  life  and  of  my  future 
prospects  the  more  dreary  do  they  seem.  I  have  known  little 
else  than  privation,  disappointment,  unkindness  and  harrass- 
ment ;  from  the  time  I  was  fifteen  my  life  has  been  one 
continual  struggle  in  some  shape  or  another  against  absolute 
poverty,  and  I  must  say  not  a  tithe  of  my  profits  have  I 
ever  expended  on  myself.  And  here  I  cannot  but  allude  to 
the  remarks  on  my  dress.  It  is  easy  for  those  whose  only 
trouble  on  that  head  is  change,  to  find  fault  with  one  who 
never  in  her  life  knew  what  it  was  to  have  two  new  dresses 
at  a  time.  No  one  knows  but  myself  what  I  have  had  to 
contend  with;  but  this  is  what  I  have  no  right  to  trouble 
you  with." 
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This  was  in  the  year  1826.  In  the  same  year  Miss  Landon 
made  a  visit  to  her  uncle  in  the  North.  In  her  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Thomson  at  this  time  she  expresses  herself  naturally 
and  frankly,  yet  not  by  any  means  in  a  style  which  may  lead 
one  to  fancy  that  the  trade  of  literature,  when  at  its  best,  can 
be  an  enviable  one  for  a  young  woman. 

For  ten  succeeding  years  she  kept  writing  on  and  on-1— poems, 
romances  and  endless  contributions  to  magazines  and  annuals. 
One  of  the  latter — and  it  is  among  the  best  of  the  family, 
"  Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book  " — originated  with  her, 
and  was,  until  her  departure  for  West  Africa,  under  her  sole 
superintendence.  She  was  also  an  occasional,  and  it  appears  a 
very  good-natured,  critic  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Literary 
Gazette "  and  of  "  The  Court  Journal."  She  could  now  turn 
her  hand  to  any  literary  commission  that  offered,  and  she 
derived  a  considerable  income  through  her  facile  pen. 

Miss  Landon's  verse  was  smooth  and  easy,  lacking  the 
ruggedness  and  inversion  and  contortion  which  is  supposed  to 
indicate  power,  real  or  attempted.  Her  English  was  almost 
invariably  correct;  and  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  admire  a 
writer  who,  while  adopting  a  style  of  her  own  (which  can 
seldom  be  mistaken  as  hers),  clung  to  the  traditions  of  English 
grammar  and  diction,  and  showed  what  pure  simple  English 
could  express. 

The  ease  with  which  she  could  poetically  describe  and  fancily 
clothe  and  associate  a  natural  scene  which  she  knew  only  from 
pictures  may  be  instanced  by  the  opening  lines  of  her  "  Mont 
Blanc,"  written  in  1827  for  "The  Bijou"  for  1828.  The  sad- 
ness of  her  general  tone  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following 
written  in  1834,  published  in  1835:  — 


MARDALE   HEAD. 

Weep  for  the  love  that  fate  forbids, 

Yet  loves  unhoping  on, 
Though  every  light  that  once  illumed 

Its  early  path  be  gone. 

Weep  for  the  love  that  must  resign 
The  heart's  enchanted  dream, 

And  float,  like  some  neglected  bark, 
Adown  life's  lonely  stream, 
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Weep  for  the  love  these  scenes  recall, 

Like  some  enduring  spell; 
It  rests  within  the  soul  which  loved 

Too  vainly,  and  too  well. 

Weep  for  the  breaking  heart  condemn'd 

To  see  its  youth  pass  by, 
Whose  lot  has  been  in  this  cold  world 

To  dream,  despair,  and  die. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  no  more  ardent  admirer  than  L.  E.  L., 
and  one  of  her  finest  poems  is  dedicated  to  that  great  author's 
memory.  It  is  contributed  to  "The  Scrap  Book"  for  1833. 
The  following  are  three  of  the  stanzas:  — 

How  well  I  can  recall  the  time 

When  first  I  turned  thy  page, 
The  green  boughs  closed  above  my  head 

A  natural  hermitage ; 
And  sang  a  little  brook  along, 
As  if  it  heard  and  caught  thy  song. 

I  peopled  all  the  walks  and  shades 

With  images  of  thine  ; 
The  lime-tree  was  a  lady's  bower, 

The  yew-tree  was  a  shrine; 
Almost  I  deemed  each  sunbeam  shone 
O'er  banner,  spear,  and  morion. 

Now,  not  one  single  trace  is  left 

Of  that  sequestered  nook; 
The  very  course  is  turned  aside 

Of  that  melodious  brook  : 
Not  so  the  memories  can  depart, 
Then  garner'd  in  my  inmost  heart. 

The  exclammation  which  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the 
Etterick  Shepherd,  on  being  first  presented  to  her,  whose 
romantic  fancies  had  often  charmed  him  in  the  wild 
mountains,  was  "  Hey !  but  I  did  na  think  ye'd  be  sae 
bonnie ! " — staring  at  the  same  time  with  all  a  poet's  capacity 
of  eye. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  recollection  of  the  scene,  which  took  place 
at  her  house,  is,  that  he  said,  taking  L.  E.  L.'s  hand,  and 
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looking  earnestly  at  her  face — "  Oh  dear !  I  ha'  written  and 
thought  many  a  bitter  thing  about  ye,  but  I'll  do  sae  na  mair ; 
I  did  na  think  ye'd  be  sae  bonny." 

With  her  advancing  years,  Miss  Landon's  writings  improved 
in  every  respect.  She  has  often  been  praised  for  the  correction 
of  her  faults  of  style,  for  studying  greater  concentration,  and 
lopping  off  her  early,  if  not  ungraceful,  redundancies.  But 
her  later  writings  deserve  the  higher  praise  of  giving  striking 
evidence  of  deepening  thought,  of  enlarged  views  of  life,  and 
of  the  awakening,  or  regeneration,  of  the  moral  feelings. 

Miss  Landon  was  not  what  is  usually  termed  a  religious 
poet ;  but,  when  she  contributed,  as  she  did  occasionally,  to  an 
Annual  which  had  a  professedly  religious  tendency,  such  as 
the  "  Amulet,"  she  gave  a  religious  bias  to  her  poetry.  One  of 
these  contributions  (to  the  "  Amulet "  of  1831)  would  serve 
almost  as  a  model  of  inspiration  to  Miss  Havergal.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  Offering,"  and  is  written  under  a  kind  of  long 
text,  in  blank  verse  of  the  writer's  own  composition. 

Her  favourite  flower  was  the  violet.  She  sings  (in  the 
"Literary  Souvenir"  for  1831,  p.  267),  under  the  title  of 
"The  Violet":  — 

Why  better  than  the  lady  Eose 

Love  I  this  little  flower  ? 
Because  its  fragrant  leaves  are  those 

I  loved  in  childhood's  hour. 

Though  many  a  flower  may  win  my  praise 

The  violet  has  my  love, 
Let  Nature  spread  her  loveliest, 

By  spring  or  summer  nurst; 
Yet  still  I  love  the  violet  best, 

Because  I  loved  it  first. 

"  The  Venetian  Bracelet,"  etc.,  appeared  in  1829.  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  preface  thereto,  not  only  because  of  its 
useful  indication,  but  as  another  specimen  of  her  effective 
prose  style:  — 

"  Diffidence  of  their  own  abilities  and  fear,  which 
heightens  the  anxiety  for  public  favour,  are  pleas  usually 
urged  by  the  youthful  writer ;  may  I,  while  venturing  for  the 
first  time  to  speak  of  myself,  be  permitted  to  say  they  far 
more  truly  belong  to  one  who  has  had  experience  of  both 
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praise  and  censure.  ...  I  have  devoted  my  whole  life  to 
one  object :  in  society  I  have  sought  the  material  for 
solitude.  I  can  imagine  but  one  interest  in  existence — that 
which  has  filled  my  past,  and  haunts  my  future, — the  perhaps 
vain  desire,  when  I  am  nothing,  of  leaving  one  of  those 
memories  at  once  a  good  and  a  glory. 

"  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  great  and  excellent  influence  of 
poetry,  may  I  hazard  the  expression  of  what  I  have  myself 
sometimes  trusted  to  do?  A  highly  cultivated  state  of 
society  must  ever  have  for  concomitant  evils  that  selfishness, 
the  result  of  indolent  indulgence,  and  that  heartlessness 
attendant  on  refinement,  which  too  often  hardens  while  it 
polishes.  Aware  that  to  elevate  I  must  first  soften,  and  that 
if  I  wished  to  purify  I  must  first  touch,  I  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  bring  forward  grief,  disappointment,  the 
fallen  leaf,  the  faded  flower,  the  broken  heart,  and  the  early 
grave.  Surely  we  must  be  less  worldly,  less  interested,  from 
this  sympathy  with  the  sorrow  in  which  our  unselfish 
feelings  alone  can  take  part. 

It  has  (says  a  biographer)  sometimes  been  objected  to 
Miss  Landon,  that  the  vein  of  melancholy  which  pervades  her 
poetry  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  vivacity  and  playfulness 
of  her  manners  in  private  life;  and  a  somewhat  hasty 
inference  has  thence  been  drawn,  unfavourably  to  her  character 
for  sincerity.  But  there  is  surely  no  ground  for  this 
assumption.  Every  poet  has  the  right  to  choose  his  own 
theme,  and  handle  it  as  he  pleases.  But  almost  every  man 
too — not  to  speak  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  genius, — has 
two  worlds  in  which  he  moves,  the  one  patent  to  all  around 
him,  the  other  hidden  deep  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart, 
from  which  he  emerges  only  at  fitting  times  and  seasons,  to 
give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  glow  within 
him.  To  quote  L.  E.  L/s  own  words:  — 

"Tis  strange  to  think,  if  we  could  fling  aside 
The  mask  and  mantle  that  love  wears  from  pride, 
How  much  would  be,  we  now  so  little  guess, 
Deep  in  each  heart's  undream'd,  unsought  recess  ! 
The  careless  smile,  like  a  gay  banner  borne, 
The  laugh  of  merriment,  the  lip  of  scorn, — 
And,  for  a  cloak,  what  is  there  that  can  be 
So  difficult  to  pierce  as  gaiety  ? 
Too  dazzling  to  be  scann'd,  the  haughty  brow 
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Seems  to  hide  something  it  would  not  avow ; 
But  rainbow  words,  light  laugh,  and  thoughtless  jest, 
These  are  the  bars,  the  curtains  to  the  breast, 
That  shuns  a  scrutiny. 

The  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  "  Erinna,"  published  in  the 
same  volume  as  the  "Venetian  Bracelet,"  give  expression  to 
a  similar  sentiment  in  very  fine  terms  worthy  of  perpetuation. 

Her  first  known  poem,  "  Rome,"  appeared  in  "  The  Literary 
Gazette"  on  llth  March,  1820,  under  the  signature  of  "  L." 
"Before  long  she  began"  (says  Jerdan>  the  editor  of  that 
magazine)  "  to  exercise  her  talents  upon  publications  in  general 
literature,  that  is,  to  review;  and  soon  did  little  less  for  the 
'  Gazette '  than  I  did  myself."  Her  labours  as  a  reviewer  were 
far  from  checking  the  facile  flow  of  her  fugitive  verse,  and  she 
soon  attempted  poems  of  considerable  compass.  "The  Fate  of 
Adelaide"  was  published  in  1821;  "The  Improvisatrice"  in 
1824  (sixth  edition,  1825);  "The  Troubadour,"  with  other 
poems  (three  editions)  in  1825;  "The  Golden  Violet"  in  1827; 
"  The  Venetian  Bracelet,"  with  other  poems,  in  1829.  She  was 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  an  incessant  contributor  to  the  "  annuals." 
By  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  she 
first  attempted  prose  fiction  in  "Romance  and  Reality"  in 
1831,  and  published  her  "Francesa  Carrara"  in  1834;  an 
unacted  tragedy,  "  Castruccio  Castracai,"  in  1837;  "The  Vow 
of  the  Peacock"  in  1838;  "Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life" 
(supposed  to  be  in  part  autobiographical)  in  1836;  and  "Ethel 
Churchill"  (the  best  of  her  novels)  in  1837.  "The  Zenana," 
and  other  poems  (chiefly  made  up  from  contributions  to 
annuals),  appeared  in  1839,  immediately  after  her  death;  and 
a  posthumous  novel,  "Lady  Granard,"  was  published  in  1842. 

The  cruel  scandals  which  in  her  latter  years  became  associated 
with  L.  E.  .L.'s  name,  "  were,"  says  Dr.  Garnett,  "  destitute 
of  the  least  groundwork  in  fact,  beyond  some  expressions  of 
hers,  whose  tenor  is  only  known  from  admissions  of  her  friends, 
to  have  been  imprudent."  "  These  were,"  says  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
"  employed  in  a  letter  to  that  very  worthless  person  Maginn, 
and  sufficed  to  arouse  the  ire  of  a  jealous  woman.  To  have 
seen,  much  more  to  have  known,  Maginn  would  have  been  to 
repudiate  the  calumny."  The  calumnious  reports,  however, 
occasioned  the  breaking  off  of  an  engagement  between  Miss 
Landon  and  an  unnamed  gentleman  (Dr.  Garnett  hints  at  its 
being  John  Foster),  and  seems  to  have  driven  her  into  ari 
engagement  with  another  gentleman  of  distinguished  public 
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service  and  possession,  but  with  whom  she  can  have  had  little 
sympathy,  George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
The  marriage,  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  rumour  that  Maclean 
had  a  wife  living  in  Africa,  took  place  in  June,  1838.  Lytton 
Bulwer  gave  the  bride  away.  On  5th  July  the  wedded  pair 
sailed  for  Cape  Coast,  and  arrived  on  16th  August. 

No  circumstance  respecting  L.  E.  L,  has  (Dr.  Garnett  reminds 
us)  occasioned  so  much  discussion  as  her  sudden  and  mysterious 
death  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  15th  October,  1838.  That  she 
died  of  taking  prussic  acid  can  hardly  be  disputed,  though 
the  surgeon's  neglect  to  institute  a  post-mortem  examination 
left  an  opening  for  doubt.  That  she  was  found  lying  in  her 
room  with  an  empty  bottle  which  had  contained  a  preparation 
of  prussic  acid  in  her  hand  seems  equally  certain,  and  the 
circumstance,  if  proved,  negatives  the  not  unnatural  suspicion 
that  her  death  was  the  effect  of  the  vengeance  of  her  husband's 
discarded  mistress,  while  there  is  no  ground  in  any  case  for 
suspecting  him.  There  remain  therefore  only  the  hypotheses 
of  suicide  and  of  accident;  and  the  general  tone  of  her  letters 
to  England,  even  though  betraying  disappointment  with  her 
husband,  is  so  cheerful  and  the  fact  of  her  having  been 
accustomed  to  administer  a  most  dangerous  medicine  to  herself 
is  so  well  established  that  accident  must  be  regarded  as  the 
more  probable  supposition. 

Her  brother  has  given  an  affectionate  detail  of  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  her  last  days  and  hours  in  England. 
Her  last  minutes  were  devoted  to  writing  short  farewell  notes 
to  her  numerous  acquaintances  and  friends.  Mr.  Landon 
concludes :  — 

"This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  a  sister,  endeared  to  me  by 
every  tie  of  grateful  affection ;  of  affection  never,  that  I  know 
of,  broken  for  an  hour.  Many  will  be  ready  to  give 
assurance  of  the  private  worth,  the  frank  and  confiding 
generosity  of  her  disposition,  but  to  this  no  one  can  be  a 
surer  witness,  or  with  deeper  reason,  than  myself.  In  the 
purposes  to  which  she  devoted  the  fruits  of  her  laborious  life 
self  was  ever  forgotten,  and  her  industry,  I  believe,  to  have 
been  unparalleled.  Others  are  far  better  able  than  I  am 
to  speak  of  her  as  L.  E.  L.,  but  my  anxious  testimony  to  the 
genuine  goodness  of  her  heart  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought 
out  of  place;  for,  indeed,  it  springs  not  from  any  fond 
partiality,  but  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  my  life.  In 
childhood,  and  in  after  years,  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
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both  when  under  severe  family  trials,  she  was  gaining  the 
rewards  of  literature,  or  when  amid  her  success  she  had  to 
pay  the  penalties  which  a  woman  hazards  when  she  passes 
beyond  the  pale  of  private  life,  she  was  still  the  same — 
unselfish,  high-minded,  affectionate." 

My  last  quotation  is  from  a  lovely  poem  of  considerable 
length,  entitled  "  Felicia  Hemans  " — a  further  tribute  to  that 
lady,  and  one  which  I  venture  to  echo  back  and  apply  to  Miss 
Landon  herself:  — 

Thou  hast  been  round  us,  like  a  viewless  spirit, 

Known  only  by  the  music  on  the  air ; 
The  leaf  or  flowers  which  thou  hast  named  inherit 

A  beauty  known  but  from  thy  breathing  there  : 
For  thou  didst  on  them  fling  thy  strong  emotion, 

The  likeness  from  itself  the  fond  heart  gave; 
As  planets  from  afar  look  down  on  ocean, 

And  give  their  own  sweet  image  to  the  wave. 

How  is  the  warm  and  loving  heart  requited 

In  this  harsh  world,  where  it  awhile  must  dwell? 
Its  best  affections  wronged,  betrayed,  and  slighted — 

Such  is  the  doom  of  those  who  love  too  well. 
Better  the  weary  dove  should  close  its  pinion, 

Fold  up  its  golden  wings  and  be  at  peace  : 
Enter,  0  ladye,  that  serene  dominion 

Where  earthly  cares  and  earthly  sorrows  cease. 
Fame's  troubled  hour  has  cleared,  and  now  replying, 

A  thousand  hearts  their  music  ask  of  thine. 
Sleep  with  a  light,  the  lovely  and  undying 

Around  thy  grave — a  grave  which  is  a  shrine. 

In  the  1840  volume  of  the  "Drawing-room  Scrap  Book," 
edited  by  Mary  Howitt,  is  the  following  tribute  by  William 
Howitt:  — 

"  We  have  not  forgotten  the  electric  shock  which  the  death 
of  Byron  sent  through  Europe,  nor  that  which  accompanied 
the  more  expected  departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  neither 
of  these  exceeded  that  with  which  the  news  was  received  of 
the  sudden  decease  of  the  young  and  popular  poetess." 

In  conclusion,  I  have  called  my  effort  "  an  appreciation,"  and 
I  have  done  my  humble  and  unworthy  best  that  it  should  be 
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an  "  appreciation,"  not  simply  of  a  worker,  but  of  a  worker's 
choice  of  an  occupation  and  a  sphere ;  an  appreciation  of 
untiring  industry  in  study  and  patience  in  practice ;  of 
conscientious  and  genuine  literary  work ;  of  clearly-given 
evidence  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  finer  arts — evidence 
furnished  by  the  admirer's  own  eloquent  verbal  assurances, 
but  still  more  eloquent  expenditure  (often  lavish)  of  money 
and  valuable  time  in  the  interests  of  those  arts — of  brave 
struggles  against  early  prejudice  (on  account  of  her  sex),  and 
especially  against  early  and  frequently  occurring  financial  and 
social  reverses — "  an  appreciation  "  of  good  taste,  high  feeling, 
generous  impulse,  and  noble  resolve,  united  with  natural  gifts 
of  song  of  the  highest  order,  and  trained  mental  resources, 
spent,  if  not  always  for  the  profit,  still  generally  for  the 
pleasure  (and  that,  though  more  or  less  transient,  always  a 
healthy  and  pure  pleasure),  both  of  her  worshipping  contem- 
poraries, and  also  of  a  more  critical  and  less  biassed  posterity 
— including  the  poetry-loving  members  of  our  Club — an 
appreciation,  in  fine,  of  a  net  result  of  long-lasting  influence, 
falling  short  only  of  coveted  immortality. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1905. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  ARCH.  SPARKE  presented  books  as  follows: — "Handbook 
to  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,"  "  Uses  of  Public  Libraries," 
"  Index  to  Transactions  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  Society,"  "  Bury  Art  Gallery  and  the  Wrigley 
Collection,"  "  John  Kay,  the  Inventor :  an  Appreciation." 

Messrs.  JOHN  ANGELL  and  F.  J.  FARADAY  congratulated  the 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  on  the  bestowal  upon  him  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Manchester. 

FICTION. 

Mr.  ARCHIBALD  SPAKKE  read  a  paper  on  "  Fiction  at  One 
Penny  per  Volume."  This  cheap  fiction  is  of  the  "  penny 
dreadful"  order.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
chief  delight  of  certain  of  the  community  week  after  week 
is  to  read  stories  the  attraction  of  wHich  is  robbery,  mur- 
der, and  outrage.  Lord  Lytton  with  his  "Eugene  Aram" 
and  "  Paul  Clifford,"  and  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth  with  his 
"  Jack  Sheppard  "  are,  the  essayist  thought,  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  beginnings  of  this  literature  which  is 
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anything  but  a  blessing.  It  is  to  be  found  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  In  the  great  cities  the  readers  are  to  be  numbered 
by  thousands  and  the  supply  exceeds  the  wildest  demands.  A 
veritable  mountain  of  trash  mostly  in  paper  covers,  so -<-;ilK-<l 
novelettes,  romances,  and  stories  of  adventure,  mystery  and 
crime,  pictures  of  school  life  hideously  unlike  the  reality, 
exploits  of  pirates,  robbers,  cut-throats,  and  rogues,  which  but 
for  its  actual  presence  would  seem  incredible.  The  general 
terms  in  which  they  are  written  constitute  a  peculiar  feature. 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  scenery  and  locality.  Every  sentence 
fairly  bristles  with  adjectives  of  tremendous  and  fiery  strength. 
Every  page  is  crammed  with  incidents  of  the  most  astounding 
kind  which  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity.  Everywhere 
alike  will  be  found  the  same  sham  heroics  and  shameless 
villainy.  The  pictures  of  life  are  false  and  mischievous 
throughout. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Tallemant 
des  Reaux,  the  Pepys  of  France." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1905.— The  President,  Mr.  GBO. 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  DAVIES  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Early  Welsh 
Romances." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  some  original  verses. 

FIRST    EDITIONS. 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  SWANN  read  a  communication  entitled  "  A  Plea 
for  First  Editions.  The  special  value  of  first  and  other  early 
editions  upon  which  the  essayist  wished  to  lay  stress  was  their 
power  of  bringing  the  reader  into  more  intimate  relationship 
with  the  author.  Just  as  the  period  of  ancient  manuscripts 
can  be  determined  by  their  writing  and  illumination,  so  the 
material  aspect  of  the  printed  book  is  characteristic  of  the  time 
of  its  production,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  So  there  is  an  anachronism  in  dressing  up 
an  old  author  in  an  essentially  modern  guise.  One  finds  old 
Izaak  Walton  at  his  best  amid  the  italics,  the  numerous  capitals, 
the  long  "  s's,"  and  the  brownish  tinted  paper  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  devotion  of  George  Herbert  is  more  fragrant,  the 
old-time  love  and  love-songs  of  Herrick  are  even  more  fascinat- 
ing in  their  contemporary  presentation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on 
"  The  Novels  of  Lord  Beaconsfield." 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1905. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  SIM  SCHOFIELD  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Short  Stories 
about  Failsworth  Folk." 

ECONOMIC    THEORIES. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  read  a  paper  in  which  he  dealt  with  some 
vital  changes  in  Economic  Theories.  No  branch  of  science  has 
had  such  a  chequered  career  as  that  of  political  economy. 
Ever  since  it  was  formulated  by  Adam  Smith  and  converted 
into  an  abstract  science  by  his  immediate  follower,  Ricardo,  it 
has  had  a  persistent  struggle  to  maintain  even  its  right  to  rank 
among  the  sciences.  Foremost  among  the  reasons  for  this 
struggle  are  its  special  claims  and  the  limitations  of  its 
methods.  Claiming  to  be  the  science  of  business  and  to  analyse 
that  world  of  "  great  commerce  by  which  England  has  become 
rich,"  also  to  deal  with  the  men  who  carry  on  that  commerce, 
and  make  it  possible,  one  would  expect  its  teaching  to  be 
immediately  and  directly  applicable  to  the  methods  of 
business.  But  business  men  know  little  or  nothing  about 
it  and  make  no  appeal  to  economics  for  testing  or 
guiding  their  commercial  transactions.  Here  is  an  anomaly 
and  the  fault  lies  with  the  theorists.  The  presentation  of 
economics  has  been  in  a  purely  academic  form,  and  from  a 
business  point  of  view  the  results  of  the  theories  have  not  been 
comprehensible.  In  dealing  with  economic  theories  at  the 
present  day  we  labour  under  a  disadvantage  in  not  having  a 
recognised  authority  who  has  sifted  history  of  its  errors  and 
brought  what  is  scientific  or  applicable  up-to-date. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  contributed  an  original  story,  entitled 
"  The  Curate  and  the  Gipsy,"  which  was  read  in  his  absence 
by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox.  It  dealt  with  Cheshire  village  life, 
and  was  peculiarly  interesting  by  reason  of  the  clever  and 
appropriate  introduction  of  dialect. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1905. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  short  paper,  under  the  title  "  The 
Chantrey  Bequest  and  the  Royal  Academy." 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


Mr.  A.  L.  LEECH  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Dreamland  and  the 
Real  Land  of  Burns."  It  has  been  broadly  asserted  that  John 
Knox  had  banished  idols  from  Scotland  as  St.  Patrick  is  said 
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to  have  hunted  the  reptiles  from  Ireland.  Yet  Bacon  oracularly 
informs  us  that  man  is  naturally  and  conventionally  given  up 
to  the  worship  of  idols  of  some  sort.  It  is  even  so  in  Scotland. 
The  abbeys  are  in  ruins,  the  statues  of  the  saints  are  mutilated 
and  unheeded — St.  Andrew  sometimes  excepted.  But  the 
nation  is  not  without  its  shrines,  and  those  shrines  are  not 
without  worshippers.  The  Scots  are  veritable  Burnsolaters, 
almost  to  a  man.  It  was  to  the  Burns  shrines  that  Mr.  Leech 
had  made  a  pilgrimage,  and  in  his  paper  he  described  and 
commented  upon  what  he  saw.  After  sauntering  amongst  the 
haunts  of  the  poet  and  comparing  them  with  the  descriptive 
features  in  his  works,  one  is  much  more  able  to 
comprehend  the  true  meaning  of  his  productions  and  to 
enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  his  muse.  Whoever  has  trod  the 
ramparts  of  Stirling  Castle  or  paced  the  field  of  Bannockburn 
will  feel  much  of  the  force  Burns  felt  when  he  penned  the 
famous  "  Robert  Bruce's  Address  to  his  Army."  Lochlea, 
Mossgiel,  the  Braes  of  Ballochmyle,  Mauchline,  Tarbolton, 
Ellisland,  Ayr,  Kirk  Alloway,  and  Dumfries  were  successively 
visited,  and  Mr.  Leech  showed  what  parts  they  had  played  in 
the  life-history  and  the  poetic  development  of  Scotland's 
national  poet.  At  Ellisland  the  essayist  saw  the  farmer  who 
occupies  Burns's  last  farm  and  asked  him,  "  Do  you  write 
poetry  like  Burns?"  The  reply  was  characteristic  and  shrewdly 
Scottish,  "  Nae,  it  didna  answer  with  Robbie, — I'm  sure  it 
wadna  wi'  me  !" 


MONDAY,  MARCH  6,  1905.— The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  contributed  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Liber 
di  Oculo  Morali." 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  a  bibliography  of  the  writings  of 
Richard  Crashaw. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  the  chief  paper  on  "  Richard 
Crashaw." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  13,  1905.— The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  The 
Victorian  Imposture." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  contributed  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Club,  and 
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the  PRESIDENT  sympathetically  referred  to  the  death  of  another 
member,  Mr.  William  Baldwin. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Poems  of  Swinburne." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  20,  1905. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  book 
"  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse." 

MODERN    SEA    ROMANCE. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  paper  on  "  Modern  Sea  Romance." 
Modern  sea  fiction  dates  from  Captain  Marryat,  who  was  him- 
self the  child  of  Smollett.  Contemporaries  and  imitators  he 
had,  some  of  whose  stories  may  yet  be  read  with  interest, 
though  they  largely  lack  that  spontaneity  and  realism  which 
give  life  and  permanence  to  imaginative  work.  These  qualities 
Marryat  possessed  in  abundance.  The  man  of  to-day  can 
enjoy  and  profit  by  Marryat's  stirring  and  amusing  scenes  of 
a  picturesque  period  of  English  sea-life,  rescued  as  they  are 
from  mere  history  by  his  remarkable  powers  of  observation, 
personal  experience,  and  hilarious  fun.  From  Marryat  to 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Charles  Reade  as  writers  of  sea  novels 
the  transition  is  almost  violent,  though  they  might  have  shaken 
hands  as  friends.  Marryat  wrote  from  actual  experience  of 
the  seaman's  life;  the  others,  both  highly-gifted  men,  wrote  of 
the  sea  because  they  loved  it,  and  had  steeped  themselves  in  its 
poetry  and  romance,  though  of  its  real  life  they  had  little 
personal  knowledge.  It  is  because  of  this  want  of  technical 
knowledge  that  the  pictorial  imagination  of  Kingsley,  and  the 
terribly  conscientious  workmanship  of  Reade,  alike  fail  to 
give  reality  to  their  sea  scenes.  Some  of  William  Black's 
novels  were  stories  of  the  sea,  the  best  being  "  White  Wings,"  a 
happy  love  tale,  told  with  an  accompaniment  of  beautiful 
sketches  of  sea  and  land  seen  in  a  yachting  cruise  along  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  is  the  most 
voluminous  of  our  writers  of  sea  stories,  and  one  of  the  most 
realistic,  for  he,  like  Marryat,  has  followed  the  way  of  the  sea 
as  a  profession.  No  one  can  read  him  without  being  impressed 
with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sailor,  of  the  sea,  and  its 
endless  surprises  and  wonders.  For  him  the  sailing  ship  is 
the  only  appropriate  stage  upon  which  the  dramas  of  the 
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ocean  can  be  enacted,  and  all  his  books  betray  an  alm«»>t 
wistful  regret  for  the  old  order  of  things  in  sea  life.  Yet  liis 
sympathies  are  more  with  the  occupants  of  the  cabin  than  of 
the  forecastle ;  the  officers  and  lady  passengers  have  in  his  eyes 
more  possibilities  of  romance  than  the  common  sailor.  Of  his 
romances  it  is  not  easy  to  designate  the  best,  but  the  "  Wreck  of 
the  Grosvenor  "  is  excellent,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Of 
all  modern  notes  the  most  penetrating  is  struck  by  Mr.  Kipling, 
who  sees  romance  where  Mr.  Russell  is  blind  to  it,  in  the 
ironclad,  the  steamer,  and  the  stokehole.  He  is  formidable  in 
detail,  yet  can  throw  over  it  all  the  glamour  of  poetry.  His 
most  conspicuous  powers  are  shown  in  "  Captains  Courageous." 
Another  sea  romancer  of  great  power  and  originality  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad.  He  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Mr.  Russell,  though  there  is  something  in  the  "  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus"  of  the  strong  realisation  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes Mr.  Kipling.  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  so  well  known  and 
appreciated  that  more  than  a  mention  of  his  name  is 
unnecessary.  His  "  Treasure  Island  "  has  taken  its  place  in 
our  hearts  along  with  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  "  The  Wrecker  " 
will  also  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  contributed  some  verses  entitled  "  The 
One-eyed  Gunner,"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS  a  "song  for  moor- 
land tramps,"  entitled  "  Here's  a  Health  to  Life." 

A  NORTH  COUNTRY  SPORTSMAN. 

Mr.  ALBERT  NICHOLSON  read  a  paper  on  John  Crozier  of 
Riddings,  Master  of  Hounds.  When  on  December  5th,  1903, 
John  Crozier  of  Riddings  passed  away  full  of  years  there 
was  probably  no  man  so  well  known  or  so  sincerely  res- 
pected and  beloved  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  as  this  grand  old  sportsman.  Few  men 
have  left  behind  them  a  record  of  quiet  usefulness,  thoughtful 
neighbourly  kindness,  and  help  to  all  in  trouble  that  can 
equal  that  of  the  old  squire  of  Threlkeld.  He  was  born  in  his 
father's  house  of  Riddings,  a  small  farm  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Blencathra  in  1822,  and  went  with  the  rest  of  the  children 
of  the  dalesfolk  to  "  Priest  "  Wilson,  who  not  only  taught  the 
school  of  St.  John's  in  the  Vale,  but  was  incumbent  of  its  little 
church.  At  this  school  he  met  John  Richardson,  a  man  of 
true  poetic  spirit,  whose  verses  and  prose  writings  have  earned 
him  an  honourable  name,  and  whose  friendship  no  doubt  did 
much  to  cultivate  that  love  of  poetry  which  was  one  of  the  most 
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marked  characteristics  of  Crozier.  There  was  a  small  library 
at  Biddings,  and  among  the  well-used  volumes  could  be  seen 
Cowper,  Crabbe,  Somerville,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson. 
Amongst  the  goodly  number  of  books  on  sports,  and  the  varied 
interests  of  country  life,  perhaps  he  had  no  greater  favourites 
than  those  of  his  friend  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Druid."  Like  many  other  people  in  the  border  country,  he 
was  married  by  the  blacksmith  of  Gretna,  but  unlike  many 
of  those  matches,  his  proved  a  very  happy  one.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  Grasmere  sports  from  the  first.  He  farmed  his 
own  land,  arid  lived  out  a  long  and  active  life  in  the  one  valley 
amongst  those  who  were,  some  of  them,  his  tenants,  and  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  all  alike  were  his  ever-welcome 
friends.  In  his  love  of  sport,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  he 
was  the  perfect  ideal  of  a  Cumberland  "  statesman."  Mr. 
Nicholson  gave  reminiscences  of  his  own  friendship  with 
Crozier,  and  related  personal  experiences  of  hunting  with  the 
Blencathra  Hounds.  Some  photographs  and  old  prints  were 
exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  paper. 

Messrs.  SOMERSET  and  MARRIOTT  were  elected  auditors  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Session. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  27,  1905. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  Report  of 
the  Council  on  the  work  of  the  forty-third  session. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  submitted  the  annual 
statement  of  accounts. 

A  break  in  the  ordinary  business  routine  was  caused  by  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  T.  BINNET  GIBBS  had  a  "  short  com- 
munication "  to  make.  The  said  communication  turned  out 
to  be  the  gift  to  the  Club,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  a  small  portrait  in 
oils  which  he  had  painted  of  Mr.  Milner.  Mr.  John  Mortimer 
accepted  the  picture  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-members,  and  all 
pronounced  the  likeness  an  excellent  one. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  said  the  Club  ought  to  have  enough  members  to 
enable  it  properly  to  carry  on  its  work.  He  had  often  said 
the  Club  would  never  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition  until 
it  had  250  members.  The  addition  of  eleven  new  members  in 
one  year  was  in  one  way  quite  sufficient — enough  to  provide 
the  necessary  new  element,  but  unless  the  membership  was 
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kept  up  the  Club  would  decline.  Whatever  the  financial  con- 
dition, their  position  as  a  literary  club  was  quite  satisfactory. 
It  had  been  eminently  successful  in  every  way,  in  the  number 
of  papers,  and  in  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  them. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  said  he  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  apply 
for  membership  of  the  Club,  not  being  a  literary  person.  But 
if  it  were  generally  known  that  the  Club  held  out  the  riirlil. 
hand  of  fellowship  to  men  who  were  interested  in  literature, 
without  being  literary  men,  a  membership  of  250  would  be 
easily  attained. 

Mr.  MILNER,  who  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Club,  in 
thanking  the  members  for  that  honour,  made  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  the  future.  More  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  art,  lie 
said,  and  also  to  the  subject  of  bibliography.  It  would  be  well, 
too,  if  members  would  give  greater  care  to  technique — proper 
methods  of  writing  English  and  preparing  manuscript  for  the 
printer.  These  things,  he  thought,  would  give  a  more  practical 
turn  to  the  working  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutton  was  re-appointed  treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  secretary,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Derby  and 
J.  H.  Brocklehurst  librarians.  The  members  of  the  Council 
were  also  re-elected. 


CLOSING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  3,  1905. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided.  The 
forty-third  session  was  agreeably  concluded  with  the  customary 
conversazione. 

A  special  feature  was  made  in  an  adjoining  apartment  of 
an  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Robinson, 
Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson,  Mr.  T.  Binney  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  George 
Milner,  the  President  of  the  Club.  Mr.  William  Dinsmore 
displayed  a  few  of  his  pen  and  ink  sketches,  and  there  was  also 
a  fine  photograph  of  the  late  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon,  this  being 
an  enlargement  by  Mr.  Charles  Ireland  from  a  negative  taken 
by  Mr.  John  Wilcock.  The  late  Mr.  William  Robinson  was  a 
member  of  the  Club  from  1880  to  1894.  He  was  a  true  lover 
of  nature  in  all  her  moods,  but  his  special  mission  seemed  to 
be  to  show  what  beauty  there  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester.  He  was  a  quiet  soul,  modest,  entirely 
free  from  self-assertion,  and,  like  the  late  James  Smetham  and 
Frederic  Smith,  a  truly  devout  man.  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson 
loves  to  delineate  the  beautiful  rather  than  the  austere. 
Delicate  workmanship,  harmony  of  colour  rather  than  contrast, 
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are  notable  features  of  his  pictures.  Some  drawings  on  a  larger 
scale  than  was  usual  with  him  revealed  a  strength  and  power 
and  breadth  which  should  be  further  cultivated. 

For  the  additional  enjoyment  of  the  company  an  excellent 
musical  and  literary  program,  again  admirably  arranged  by 
Mr.  John  Wilcock,  was  given.  To  this  the  contributors  were 
Mrs.  Wilcock,  Mr.  Wilcock,  and  Mr.  Walter  Lawley,  vocalists; 
Mr.  Ferruccio  Bonavia,  violin;  Miss  Lilian  Risque,  piano; 
Mrs.  Hilda  Woodcock  and  Miss  Connie  Fletcher,  elocutionists. 
On  the  program  there  was  printed  the  following  original  poem 
by  the  Rev.  William  C.  Hall. 

SWEET    APRIL. 

Leave  books  behind, 

Your  solemn  cheer ; 
Forget  awhile  Pieria's  daughters : 

For  April's  here,  sweet  April's  here, 
With  locks  dishevelled  in  the  wind, 
And  blue  eyes  bright  with  laughing  waters. 

Sweet  April's  here  ! 

But  list,  0  gentle  hearts ;  beware, 

Lest  ye  know  rueing; 
No  maid  so  fair 

Could  come  to  you  for  aught  but  wooing. 

Ah,  know  her  well, 
Most  wanton  of  all  maids  is  she, 
Full  of  caprice  and  witchery. 

That   flush 
Of  morning's  rose  is  an  alluring  blush, 

That  winsome  smile 
The  silent  merriment  of  guile. 

This  let  me  tell, 
0  ye  who  would  have  blisses, 
She  makes  men  fools  ere  she  gives  kisses. 

She's  here,  sweet  April's  here  ! 

"  Come  forth,"  she  cries ; 
"  I'd  have  you  foolish,  just  to  make  you  wise. 
Come,  romp  with  me,  and  trip  with  nimble  feet 

O'er  meadows  sweet; 

By  murmuring  rills 
We'll  dance,  and  sing ;  and  Echo's  hands, 

Large  as  the  hills, 
Shall  scatter  laughter  o'er  the  lands. 
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And — 0  surprise  ! — 

We'll  wake  the  flowers 

That  lie  abed  too  long 
In  beauty-sleep; 
Their  little  eyes  shall  peep 
Out  of  their  bowers 
And  sparkle  at  our  song: 
We'll  make  the  pretty  sluggards  rise. 
From  Oberon's  domains, 
Long  wrapt  in  gloom, 

We'll  call  the  fairies ;  they  shall  come  in  trains, 
Laden  with  snows  of  bloom : 
We'll  see  them  fling 
To  every  breeze 
Their  flakes  of  white  for  all  the  trees; 

And  hear  the  dainty  creatures  sing, 
As  with  their  tiny  hands  they  deck  the  robe  of  Spring." 

0  be  not  bookish:  come  away; 

Sweet  April  bids  you  forth ;  make  no  delay. 

The  PRESIDENT,  addressing  the  gathering,  said: — We  bring 
to  a  close  to-night  the  forty-third  annual  session.  The  volume 
of  work  produced  has  been  as  great  as  ever — 54  papers  is  a 
large  output — and  the  pleasure  of  social  reunion  has,  I  think, 
been  more  keenly  enjoyed  than  in  any  previous  session.  A 
London  journalist  has  recently  told  us  that  only  in  the 
Metropolis  is  it  possible  to  run  a  literary  club  where  men  of 
letters  may  come  together  on  familiar  terms  for  intellectual 
and  social  enjoyment.  In  the  provinces,  it  is  said,  such  men 
hold  aloof  from  each  other  and  work  in  isolation.  This  is  news 
to  us.  How  it  may  be  elsewhere  I  do  not  know,  but  in 
Manchester,  I  believe,  we  can  produce  and  maintain  to-day, 
much  more  easily  than  in  London,  associations  closely 
resembling  the  famous  literary  clubs  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

A  glance  at  the  syllabus  of  the  past  session  will  show  how 
comprehensive  has  been  our  survey  over  that  which  is  our 
proper  field — the  field  of  general  literature.  Among  the  English 
writers  dealt  with,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  are  Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Gissing,  Rossetti,  Seton  Merriman,  Miss 
Landon,  Disraeli,  Burns,  Crashaw,  Swinburne,  and  the  Welsh 
romance  writers.  In  the  province  of  foreign  literature  we  have 
dealt  with  De  Mello  and  Camoens  in  Portuguese,  Cervantes  in 
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Spanish,  and  Tallemant  des  Reaux  in  French ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  many  papers  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  including  art 
and  music. 

A  question  which  we  frequently  and  naturally  put  to  ourselves 
here  is  this — What  is  the  outlook  to-day  for  literature?  I  will 
answer  it  by  calling  attention  to  the  extraordinary  multiplica- 
tion of  cheap  reprints  which  we  see  going  on  all  around  us  in 
England.  The  movement  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1885 
by  the  publication  of  Cassell's  "  National  Library  "  in  paper 
covers  at  threepence.  These  were  edited,  with  brief  but  judicious 
introductions,  by  Henry  Morley.  The  series  ran  to  over  two 
hundred  volumes,  and  included  most  of  the  world's  classics, 
together  with  a  few  modern  copyright  books.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  had  been  previously  attempted,  both  in  Germany 
and  France.  In  1895  Mr.  Stead  no  doubt  helped  forward  the 
movement  by  beginning  the  issue  of  what  he  called  "  The 
Masterpiece  Library,"  in  penny  volumes.  Since  that  date  the 
publication  of  cheap  classics  has  been  both  steady  in  character 
and  enormous  in  quantity.  The  development  is  of  the  most 
striking  kind,  and  has  not,  I  think,  been  duly  estimated. 
What  does  it  mean,  and  what  will  it  do?  It  means,  I  believe, 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  interest  in  good  literature  than 
is  generally  supposed.  It  will  act,  at  least,  as  a  corrective 
to  the  habit  of  scrappy  reading,  which  we  all  deplore.  It  will 
reduce  the  vogue  of  ephemeral  fiction,  correct  our  debased 
standards  of  taste,  and  modify  the  tendency  towards  over- 
specialisation. 

What  are  the  salient  features  in  this  literary  revival  ? 

1.  The  so-called  classics  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  books 
which  are  in  the  fullest  sense  worthy  of  the  name. 

2.  The  selection  is  wide  and  catholic  in  its  scope. 

3.  The     books     are     generally     well     edited,     though     not, 
fortunately,    encumbered    too    much    with    the    old-fashioned 
"  notes,"  and  the  text  is  surprisingly  accurate. 

4.  They  are  handy  in  form,  and  the  type  is  not  too  small  to 
be  read  with  ease. 

5.  Notwithstanding  their  cheapness  they  are  in  many  cases 
what  may  be  called  "  dainty  "  in  binding  and  illustration. 

In  some  quarters  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  the  movement.  It  is  said,  "  Yes,  the  books  are 
issued ;  but  do  they  sell  ?"  And  again,  "  Yes,  the  books  are 
bought;  but  are  they  read?  Commonsense  gives  an  answer  to 
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the  first  question.  Publishers  are  men  of  business,  not  faddists. 
and  are  too  astute  to  go  on  printing  in  almost  fabulous 
quantities  books  which  people  do  not  buy.  The  second  question 
is  more  difficult  perhaps  to  answer,  but  my  reply  would  be — 
purchasers  are  not  fools  any  more  than  publishers.  I 
fair  presumption  that  books  are  bought  to  be  read;  and  my 
own  experience  among  the  younger  men  leads  me  to  1».  li.-v.- 
that  they  are  read.  Of  course,  a  man  may  rapidly  fill  his 
shelves  with  these  classics.  He  is  not  bound  to  run  through 
them  hot-foot  as  if  they  were  novels  from  a  circulating  library, 
but  they  are  there  for  reference,  and  in  due  time  each  will  have 
its  turn. 

To  those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  question  the  magnitude 
of  the  movement  will  be  a  surprise.  Of  "  The  Temple  Classics," 
which  are  published  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  more  than 
two  million  volumes  have  been  sold,  the  issues  of  Shakespeare 
alone  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  of  Dante 
twenty  thousand. 

"  The  World's  Classics  "  are  published  at  one  shilling.  In 
this  series  the  average  number  of  pages  is  four  hundred  and 
forty,  and  yet  they  are  pocket  volumes — no  mean  advantage. 
The  book  which  a  man  carries  in  his  pocket  is  the  best 
indication  of  his  taste  and  judgment.  I  have  known  members 
of  this  Club  who  were  never  to  be  seen,  either  in  England  or 
in  foreign  lands,  without  certain  volumes  in  their  pockets.  In 
one  case  it  was  a  "  Greek  Anthology,"  and  in  another  a  copy 
of  Dante,  which  had  been  thumbed  and  annotated  almost  out 
of  existence. 

The  "  Cassell's  National  Library,"  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  is  now  being  reissued,  with  additions,  in  cloth  binding, 
at  sixpence. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  development,  however,  is  the 
beginning  of  Methuen's  "  Standard  Library,"  which  is  to  be 
edited  and  introduced  by  Sidney  Lee,  and  sold  at  sixpence. 
The  volumes  will  run  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  pages, 
and  will  include  all  the  great  masters  in  poetry,  drama,  fiction, 
history,  biography  and  philosophy. 

We  have  often  to  regret  the  uncertainty  and  waywardness  of 
criticism,  and  the  absence  of  any  convincing  canons  of  literary 
taste.  Each  man  for  himself  may  discover  the  remedy  in  the 
study  of  such  books  as  I  have  been  mentioning.  In  them  he 
will  find  the  true  standard  exemplified,  in  them  the  sound  canon 
embodied.  Our  business  in  this  Club  is  to  foster  the  love  of 
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such  books,  and  to  aid  in  their  dissemination  among  the  new 
readers  who,  it  is  hoped,  may  soon  be  found — after  a  long 
period  of  somewhat  barren  and  mechanical  elementary  education 
has  passed  away — issuing  in  ever  larger  numbers  from  the 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary. 

I  may  add  that  since  these  notes  were  prepared  an  article 
on  the  same  subject  has  appeared  in  the  April  "  Cornhill," 
which  more  than  justifies  all  that  I  have  said;  and  also  that 
I  have  already  the  promise  of  a  paper  for  our  next  session 
dealing  with  the  question  of  "  Reprints  "  more  fully  than  it 
has  been  possible  for  me  to  do  in  this  address. 


GEORGE  MILNER. 

THE     CELEBRATION     OF     A     NOTABLE     LITERARY     CAREER. 

That  was  an  interesting  gathering  at  the  Mosley  Hotel  the 
other  night — perhaps  unique  in  its  way — when,  along  with 
invited  friends,  a  large  company  of  contributors  to  the  magazine 
known  as  "  Odds  and  Ends  "  dined  together  in  celebration  of 
the  jubilee  of  their  journal,  and  especially  to  do  honour  to  its 
Editor,  who  had  guided  and  controlled  its  fortunes  since  the 
beginning.  Gathered  there,  too,  was  that  goodly  array  of 
volumes,  fifty  in  number,  the  harvest  of  all  those  years,  and  the 
tangible  evidences  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  a  multitude 
of  writers.  The  Editor,  of  course,  was  the  central  figure  of 
the  feast,  and  he  came  to  it  fresh  from  receiving  the  highest 
honour  that  a  citizen  can  have  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
municipality  of  which  he  is  a  member.  That,  however,  was 
conferred  for  many  services,  of  which  the  cultivation  and 
promotion  of  the  love  of  literature  among  his  fellows,  if  not 
the  most  important,  was  by  no  means  the  least,  and  this, 
therefore,  gave  to  this  gathering  a  very  peculiar  importance. 

In  two  main  directions  George  Milner  has  worked  assiduously 
and  unwearyingly  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ideal.  During 
about  half  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  magazine  he  has 
been  recognised  as  the  guiding  and  inspiring  mind  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  which  has  been  proud,  for  that 
period,  to  possess  him  as  its  President.  His  work  there, 
however,  belongs  to  his  more  mature  years,  and  he  came 
to  it  with  the  experience  gained  in  this  remoter,  and 
less  known  sphere,  in  which  he  had  begun  to  labour 
fifty  years  ago.  There  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  library 
of  the  Literary  Club  about  thirty  volumes  of  papers  and 
proceedings  representing  the  work  done  in  it  during  the 
time  he  was  a  member,  but  before  the  first  of  these  made  its 
appearance  twenty  volumes  of  "Odds  and  Ends"  had  been 
got  together.  Moreover,  the  Literary  Club  editors  have  been 
many,  but  these  "Odds  and  Ends"  have  had  but  one. 
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Coming  there,  as  he  did,  on  that  night,  "  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him,"  a  very  stirring  and  self-inspiring  story  had  this 
inimitable  Editor  to  tell  of  the  garnering  of  them.  There  had 
been  difficulties,  and  the  editorial  cushion  had  not  been  without 
its  thorns,  but  these  were  referred  to  in  a  light  and  humorous 
spirit.  It  has  been  said  that  the  loss  of  enthusiasm  is  the 
death  of  the  soul,  but  >here  was  one  in  whom  that  precious 
quality  had  not  even  begun  to  decay.  Setting  out  with  the 
resolute  determination  to  "  bate  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but 
steer  right  onward,"  his  enthusiasm  had  never  flagged.  Though 
his  hearers  heard,  with  a  sense  of  sadness,  that  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  lay  down  the  editorial  pen,  it  was  made 
known  to  them  that  physical  and  other  controlling  circumstances 
had  conduced  to  this  conclusion,  and  not  any  diminution  of 
interest  in  or  devotion  to  the  work.  It  will  be  strange, 
however,  if  the  contributors  lightly  let  their  Editor  go ;  there 
were  indications,  indeed,  which  pointed  to  the  lightening  of 
his  labours,  and  his  retention  in  some  controlling  capacity. 

In  that  address,  which  was  intended  to  be  valedictory,  there 
was  much  that  fell  with  almost  pathetic  interest  on  sympathetic 
ears.  How  far  away  that  time  was  when  the  first  papers  were 
written  by  young  enthusiasts  who  met  together  in  a  room 
where  a  fine  portrait  of  Tennyson  was  the  chief  adornment, 
the  representative  of  a  tutelary  genius  in  poetry,  or  rather  a 
poetical  ikon,  which  was  to  abide  with  them  through  subsequent 
years !  Who  among  us,  who  has  experienced  it,  does  not 
remember  that  fine  Tennysonian  fever?  In  the  recollection  of 
it  how  deeply  do  we  resent  the  cold  detracting  criticism  of 
those  who  have  never  felt  it.  One  calls  to  mind  how  a  few 
friends  formed  themselves  into  a  little  reading  society  for  the 
special  study  of  Tennyson,  whose  volumes  were  secured  as  they 
appeared,  and  were  read  and  discussed  in  after-tea  talk.  What 
a  night  that  was  when  "  Maud  "  came  upon  the  scene,  and  how 
reverently  we  read  "  In  Memoriam,"  in  a  copy,  now  well- 
thumbed,  about  which  there  lingers  a  fragrance  of  the  days 
that  are  no  more,  and  of  friendships,  bound  by  literary  ties, 
which  death  has  broken. 

The  Editor  had  the  sense  of  this  deeply  in  his  mind  when 
he  told  how,  of  the  original  contributors  to  his  journal,  but 
two  now  remained.  One  need  not  dwell  upon  his  address  in 
detail.  The  close  of  it,  with  those  fine  passages  relating  to 
life  and  its  issues,  from  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Thomas  a' 
Kempis,  was  singularly  impressive,  and  must  have  been 
especially  so  to  the  young  contributors  there.  As  one  listened 
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to  the  Editor  one  could  not  help  feeling  lion  much  of  his  inner 
life  must  be  bound  up  with  those  volumes,  \\hi<-li,  when  out- 
comes to  think  about  it,  contain  the  expression  of  the  purest 
literary  aspirations  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  contributors. 
Primarily  those  papers  were  never  intended  for  publication; 
#ie  writers  were  content  that  they  should  remain  in  manuscript; 
there  was  no  seeking,  in  them,  for  fame  or  lucre;  it  was  the 
study  and  pursuit  of  literature  for  its  own  sake. 

One  of  his  hearers,  at  least,  remembered,  in  his  own  case, 
a  time  of  such  single-minded  devotion,  and  was  in  special 
sympathy  with  the  Editor,  recalling  how  he,  too,  had  once,  for 
a  period,  edited  a  manuscript  magazine.  It  was  called  "  Once 
a  Month,"  and  was  the  journal  of  a  young  men's  society,  in 
connection  with  Rusholme  Road  Chapel.  It  had  at  least  three 
editors  and  not  a  long  existence,  for,  like  the  young  man  in 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  who  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  it  died 
young.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  one  does  not  remember ; 
probably  it  was  for  lack  of  sustenance.  Its  life,  however,  was  a 
vigorous  one,  in  the  main,  while  it  lasted,  and  there  is  much 
good  stuff  in  those  volumes  which  has  never  appeared  in  type. 
That  was  forty-five  years  ago,  and  harking  back  to  it 
Thackeray's  words  come  to  mind:  — 

To  draw  long  dreams  of  beauty,  love,  and  power, 
From  founts  of  hope  that  never  will  outrun, 

And  drink  all  life's  quintessence  in  an  hour, 
Give  me  the  days  when  I  was  twenty-one ! 

One  wonders  how  many  manuscript  magazines  are  in 
existence  nowadays.  Certainly,  one  thinks,  there  cannot  be 
another  which  has  accomplished  its  jubilee.  The  Editor  of 
"  Odds  and  Ends  "  has,  in  his  time,  dealt  with  the  Annals  of 
the  School  of  St.  Paul's  in  Bennett  Street  There  will,  in  due 
season,  be  later  annals,  and  when  these  come  to  be  written  his 
name  will  shine  out  among  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who 
have  worked  there  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  these  fifty 
volumes  will  remain  for  him  a  lasting  and  proud  memorial. 

JOHN  MORTIMER. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the  manuscript 
magazine  "  Odds  and  Ends,"  issued  in  connection  with  the 
St.  Paul's  Literary  Society,  Bennett  Street,  Oldham  Road,  took 
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place  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Mosley  Hotel.  The  occasion 
was  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  commemorated  the  completion  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  issue  of  the  magazine  and  of  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  George  Milner,  M.A.  Mr.  Charles  Rowley, 
M.A.,  presided,  and  among  the  invited  guests  were  Mr.  S.  R. 
Crockett,  the  novelist;  the  editors  of  the  Evening  News, 
Evening  Chronicle,  and  City  News;  Aldermen  Grantham  and 
Gibson,  and  Councillor  W.  Butterworth;  and  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Sutton,  W.  R.  Credland,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  and  John  Mortimer. 

A  feature  of  the  proceedings,  which  included  a  dinner,  was 
the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  BEN  REDFERN  on  the  history  and 
scope  of  the  magazine.  Its  chief  points  he  summed  up,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  abounding  with  humour,  as  follow:^ 

1.  It  has  been  issued  annually  for  fifty  years. 

2.  The  present  Editor  has  held  that  post  during  the  whole 
period. 

3.  Amongst  its   present  contributors    are   men   who  have 
written  for  every  volume  of  the  series. 

4.  There  are  others  who  have  not  been  absent  from   its 
pages  since  their  first  appearance  in  them — it  may  be — forty, 
thirty,  twenty,  or  ten  years  ago. 

5.  The  total  number  of  contributors,  including  eight  ladies, 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  two 
are  still  living,  and  sixty-three  have  passed  away.     About 
sixty   of    the    survivors    have    accepted    invitations    to    this 
gathering,  seven  are  in  distant  lands,  and  the  remainder  are 
unable  to  be  present  for  different  reasons. 

6.  Three  volumes  of  selections  from  the  older  "•  Odds  and 
Ends "  have  appeared  in   print,   and  there  are  still  many 
articles,   in  the  volumes  already  drawn   upon,  of  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  their   introduction   to   a   larger  circle   of 
readers;  whilst  there  are  sixteen  of  the  later  volumes  still 
untouched  by  the  compositor. 

Mr.  Redfern  went  on  to  say: — And  now,  in  bringing  these  notes 
to  a  close,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  read  a  few  lines  which 
appear  on  the  first  page  of  our  jubilee  volume.  They  are 
headed :  "  Shipping  News.  Port  of  Manchester.  Arrived : 
'The  Odds  and  Ends,'  Geoffrey  Melbrook  master.  Cargo 
general  "  ;  and  begin  thus  :  — 
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Avast  ye  Journals  and  Gazettes ! 

Make  way  there,  Mushroom  Magazines  ! 
Leviathans  or  smart  corvettes — 

Wreck-destin'd  ere  ye  reach  your  teens. 

For  here,  as  wont  for  fifty  years, 

That  well-found  craft  "The  Odds  and  Ends," 

In  ancient  guise  once  more  appears, 
To  meet  glad  welcome  from  its  friends. 

And  here,  "old  salts,"  A.B.'s,  and  mates 

(Its  loyal  and   devoted  crew), 
Prepare  to  land  its  valued  freights 

Of  sundry  notions,  old  and  new. 

But  first,  ere  "breaking  bulk,"  they  stay 

To  line  the  gangway  on  each  hand, 
And  cheer  the  Skipper,  worn  and  grey, 

Who  fifty  years  has  held  command, 

Has  ta'en  his  turn  at  watch  or  helm; 

Our  leader,  always  in  the  van, 
Whom  no  disasters  can  o'erwhelm, 

Our  messmate,  and  our  "Grand  Old  Man." 

And  here,  still  young,  though  near  four  score, 

Mid  cheering  comrades,  loving  friends, 
Geoff.  Melbrook,  master,  comes  to  shore 

The  fiftieth  time  with  "  Odds  and  Ends." 

The  toast  of  "  Our  Editor  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  WILLIAM 
STERLING,  who,  excepting  Mr.  Milner,  is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  Society  who  contributed  to  the  first  number  of 
the  magazine  in  1853. 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  speech,  intimated 
that  though  he  intended  to  resign  the  editorship  forthwith,  he 
would  still  continue  to  contribute  to  the  magazine.  Reviewing 
his  work,  he  said  he  had  no  admiration  for  those  who  despised 
the  good  opinions  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Still  he  kept 
before  himself  the  words  of  a  great  spiritual  teacher :  "  Man  is 
just  what  he  is  as  he  stands  before  God,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Men's  praise  of  him  makes  him  no  better  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
their  blame  makes  him  no  worse."  This  saying,  added  Mr. 
Milner  told  in  opposite  directions :  it  encouraged  and 
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strengthened,  and  at  the  same  time  compelled  a  spirit  of 
humility.  Some  well-known  men  had  said  that  if  they  had  to 
go  over  their  lives  again  there  was  nothing  they  would  change. 
That  was  a  temper  of  mind  which  he  heartily  disliked.  He 
would  gladly  change  a  great  deal.  But  what  he  did  say  was 
that  he  would  not  chang'e  either  his  methods  or  his  objects. 
The  ambitions  he  had  relinquished  he  would  relinquish  again : 
the  tempting  avenues  to  fame  which,  perhaps  foolishly,  he 
•  thought  were  open  before  him,  but  which  he  had  passed  by,  he 
would  pass  by  again.  In  a  little  while  he  must  pass  away,  but 
he  knew  they  would  not  forget  him,  and  that  he  would  live 
in  the  hearts  of  the  younger  men. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Old  Guard,"  to 
which  Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  responded;  and  Mr.  W.  R.  JORDAN 
that  of  "  The  Young  Lions,"  for  whom  Mr.  F.  BUTTERWORTH 
answered. — Manchester  City  News,  February  4th,  1905. 
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RICHARD    SMITH. 

On  whom  be  peace !  A  strenuous  life ;  a  life  of  many-sided 
activities;  and  yet  a  life  which  ended  in  failure — as  success 
and  failure  are  assayed  in  this  world.  The  writer  was  one 
of  a  little  knot  of  personal  friends  who  gathered  on  Wednesday 
in  the  bleak  churchyard  of  Harwood,  where  Richard  Smith  was 
laid  to  rest.  We  who  knew  and  loved  the  man  knew  how  much 
greater  he  was  than  any  actual  achievement  of  his,  or  than 
the  position  he  occupied  in  the  world's  eye,  gave  warrant  for 
believing. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  a  new 
style  of  middle-class  men  sprang  up  in  Lancashire,  for  whom 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  their  fathers  were  all  too  narrow.  The 
honourable  toil  of  commerce  and  the  mere  pursuit  of  wealth 
for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  what  it  could  procure,  were  by 
no  means  sufficient  for  them.  The  gospel  according  to  Smiles, 
with  its  dismal  cult  of  "  getting  on  "  by  no  means  satisfied 
their  souls.  The  desire  for  a  larger  and  fuller  life — for 
culture  and  art  and  the  refinements  and  amenities  of  life — 
stirred  them  strongly.  Richard  Smith,  who  was  born  in  1843, 
was  a  typical  representative  of  this  new  middle-class.  He  was 
taken  away  early  from  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  where 
he  had  been  under  the  great  High  Master,  Walker,  and  entered 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Behrens ;  but  he  continued  his  studies 
at  the  Owens  College,  pursuing  science  and  letters,  not  with 
any  view  to  his  personal  advancement  in  life,  but  from  the 
love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  After  several  years,  he 
resumed  his  old  place  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Oxford.  He  was  a  Balliol  man,  and  to  the  last 
was  proud  of  the  distinction.  Men  of  other  colleges  and  other 
universities  or  of  no  university  at  all,  are  sometimes  inclined 
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to  smile  at  the  conscious  air  with  which  a  man  will  say,  "  I 
was  at  Balliol."  Smith  had  gained  a  scholarship  at  another 
college,  and  gave  it  up  to  enter  Dr.  Jowett's  famous  house,  so 
he  at  least  had  some  right  to  be  proud  of  his  college. 

He  took  a  good  degree,  a  second  class  in  classics,  and  after 
leaving  Oxford  filled  the  post  of  clerk  to  the  Salford  School 
Board,  which  he  held  for  some  three  years,  relinquishing  it  to 
take  over  his  father's  business  of  a  dyer  and  bleacher  at 
Blackley.  After  some  seven  years,  however,  he  retired  from 
commerce,  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  political 
work,  speaking  and  organising  vigorously  on  behalf  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  to  which  he  had  always  been  attached.  In 
1883  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  joining  the  Northern  Circuit, 
and  settling  down  locally  in  Manchester. 

Of  his  career  at  the  Bar  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at 
length.  He  was  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  terse  and  forcible 
speaker,  with  considerable  power  of  marshalling  his  facts  and 
presenting  them  lucidly.  He  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Lancashire  trade  and  of  commercial  affairs  generally,  and 
far  wider  information  than  the  majority  of  successful  advocates 
possess.  He  lacked,  however,  that  pushfulness  which  brings 
the  advertising  agent  and  the  commercial  traveller  and  a 
certain  class  of  barrister  to  the  front,  and  in  the  great  lottery 
of  the  law  he  failed  to  draw  any  of  the  larger  prizes.  He 
appeared  with  conspicuous  ability  in  several  cases  of  import- 
ance, but  his  success  was  in  no  way  commensurate  with  his 
merit.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  those  who  knew  and  valued 
him  to  see  men  in  every  respect  his  inferiors  pass  him  in  the 
race. 

Richard  Smith  was  an  able  writer  for  the  periodical  press, 
chiefly  on  art  and  cognate  subjects,  and  enriched  the  columns 
of  this  paper  with  many  valuable  pages  of  art  criticism.  His 
love  of  art  was  catholic  and  profound,  and  his  knowledge  of 
artists  and  their  work  was  varied  and  extensive.  As  a  governor 
of  the  Royal  Institution  and  a  member  of  the  Art  Gallery 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  his  taste  and 
judgment  were  invaluable.  One  of  his  latest  public  appear- 
ances was  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Autumn  Exhibition  in 
Mosley  Street. 

Smith  was  essentially  a  clubable  man.  In  the  smoke-room 
at  the  Brazenriose  in  the  old  days  he  was  delightful.  An 
admirable  talker,  his  keen  shrewd  sense  and  racy  humour,  his 
boundless  stores  of  information,  and  his  wide  and  varied 
reading,  made  his  company  a  pleasure  which  those  who  enjoyed 
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it  will  never  forget.  In  later  years  he  was  seen,  perhaps,  at 
his  best  in  his  book-room  at  Ainsworth;  or  on  the  long  «_' 
terrace  in  the  hall  garden,  where  the  turf  has  endured  some 
hundreds  of  years,  and  the  hornbeam  hedges  have  grown  into 
the  likeness  of  stunted  forest  trees.  There,  surrounded  by  the 
love  of  wife  and  children,  and  the  books  which  were  his  closest 
friends,  he  awaited  with  patient  fortitude  the  certain  end  of 
the  painful  relentless  malady  which  had  attacked  him.  The 
end  came  with  merciful  suddenness  on  Sunday,  Feb.  5th,  1905, 
and  a  strong  ,clean-souled,  upright  man,  who  loved  truth  and 
light  and  hated  wrong,  a  staunch  friend  and  an  honourable 
adversary,  rested  from  his  labours. 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  "  work  "  must  sentence  pass, 
Things  done  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price; 

O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice. 

But  all  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger .  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account; 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 
That  weighed  not  in  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount. 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

In  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped ; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  in  me, 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  from 
1879  to  1886,  and  contributed  a  paper  to  its  "  Transactions  " 
on  "  Art  in  Monochrome." — Manchester  City  News. 


THOMAS    WORTHINGTON. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington, 
of  Cleveland  Lodge,  Northenden,  an  event  which  took  place  at 
his  residence  on  Sunday,  February  26th,  1905.  Mr.  Worthington, 
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who  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  was  for  many  years  a 
contributor  to  our  "  Notes  and  Queries "  columns.  He  wrote 
many  articles  on  old  Cheshire  farming  customs,  as  well  as  on 
ornithological  and  antiquarian  subjects.  He  was  for  a  long 
period  a  well-known  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 
Here  he  met  Edwin  Waugh,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  on 
terms  of  close  friendship. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  well  known  in  the  agricultural  life  of 
Cheshire,  being  a  Vice-President  of  the  Altrincham  Society. 
As  long  as  health  permitted,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Northenden,  and  in  turn  held  many  offices  in 
connection  with  the  parish.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  acted 
as  land  steward  to  the  Freeholders'  Company  at  Bramhall.  His 
old-fashioned  garden,  in  which  many  rare  specimens  were  to  be 
found,  was  often  visited  by  various  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Societies,  and  on  these  occasions  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
explaining  the  merits  of  some  particular  plant  or  bloom. — 
Manchester  City  News. 


WILLIAM    BALDWIN. 

AN    APPRECIATION. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Baldwin,  at  Timperley  ,on 
Monday,  March  6th,  1905,  an  interesting  and  welcome  figure, 
possessing  the  attractiveness  that  individuality  of  character 
always  confers,  has  passed  beyond  the  circle  of  the  commercial 
and  philanthropic  life  of  Manchester.  Within  that  circle 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  moved  with  noticeable  energy,  from  his 
boyhood's  days,  when  he  came  to  this  city  from  his  picturesque 
native  town  of  Bridgnorth.  During  the  more  than  fifty  years 
thus  compassed,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  associated  with  more 
than  one  fine  old  b-usiness  concern ;  but  his  longest,  latest,  and 
most  important  engagement  was  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Marriott  and  Company.  As  this  firm's  representative,  his  was 
a  brisk,  familiar,  cheery  figure  on  'Change;  and  when  a  few 
years  ago  he  sought  a  leisured  retirement,  he  left  behind  him 
there  a  coterie  of  closely  faithful  friends,  who  have  missed 
ever  since  the  diverting  influence  of  his  incisive  wit,  and  of  his 
gay  good  humour,  upon  the  cares  of  business  life. 

For  twenty-one   years  he   formed  one  of  the  eclectic  little 
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social  compact,  known  as  the  "  Regatta "  Club,  the  very 
rivalries  of  whose  seven  members  in  the  old  regatta  trade  ma-li- 
their  personal  friendship  all  the  closer.  In  1902,  when 
circumstances  dissolved  the  club,  Mr.  Baldwin  became  its 
kindly  historian.  And  of  his  fellow-oarsmen,  and  tin -ir 
achievements  together,  Mr.  Baldwin  writes  in  lii>  thinly 
brochure,  "Seven  men  in  a  Boat":  — 

"  We  have  not  made  a  fruitless  trip.  Our  little  argosy 
comes  back  laden  with  good-fellowship.  The  banks  of  the 
course  we  have  rowed  over  are  crowded  with  pleasant 
recollections.  We  do  not  part,  but  like  a  hardy  lifeboat 
crew,  we  still  keep  within  hail,  never  forgetting  the  happy 
days  we  have  spent  together,  and  still  discovering,  as  each 
spreads  out  his  own  share  of  the  golden  treasure,  that 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

Fill  our  rooms  with  pictures  and  with  sculptures, 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  indeed,  had  strong  literary  sympathies,  the 
echoes  of  his  own  personal  temperament,  which  was  vigorously 
direct,  and  at  once  combative,  gaily  satirical,  and  deeply 
tender.  His  pen  was  not  busily  employed,  for  he  reserved  for 
himself  his  severest  criticisms,  but  some  of  his  observant  notes 
upon  his  holiday  tours,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  City  News. 

It  was  his  temperament  and  these  tastes  which  gave  him  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  legitimate  drama.  Amongst  his  old  playbills  is 
one  in  which  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  is  set  down  for  a  comic  song. 
Long  years  after  the  event,  at  a  Sullivan  dinner,  the  great 
tragedian  was  amused  with  Mr.  Baldwin's  playful  reminder  of 
it.  These  tastes  account,  too,  for  Mr.  Baldwin's  connection 
with  the  Arts  Club,  the  Literary  Club,  and  the  Athenaeum.  Of 
the  first  he  was  an  original  member,  and  a  one-time  director ; 
of  the  last  he  was  a  life  member.  But  his  most  congenial,  and 
his  most  enthusiastic  association  with  unprofessed  literature, 
was  in  connection  with  a  little  private  society,  of  which  one 
of  its  members  has  written,  that  it  "  successfully  concealed 
from  itself  the  knowledge  of  its  literary  ability,  and  from  the 
world  the  knowledge  of  its  literary  existence."  It  was  rather 
unknown  than  known  as  the  Union  Literary  Club ;  and  it  was 
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constituted  of  a  band  of  a  dozen  or  so,  tied  together  with  one 
Shakespearean  motto,  "  Society  is  the  happiness  of  life  " ;  and, 
as  to  its  membership  receipts,  adorned  with  another,  "  You 
owe  me  no  subscription."  Through  all  the  forty  years  of  the 
society's  unhistoried  life  Mr.  Baldwin  was  its  one  and  only 
honorary  secretary,  as  well  as  the  relentless  guardian  of  its 
unvalued  literary  archives.  Here  he  found,  and  loved  to  find, 
wit  for  his  target,  as  well  as  targets  for  his  wit;  and  in  the 
retired  freedom  of  its  happy  gatherings,  and  in  its  licence  of 
caustic  criticism,  not  a  few  of  Manchester's  more  prominent 
literary  amateurs  have  received  a  welcome,  and  have  found 
pleasure,  if  not  inspiration.  It  is  to  Mr.  Baldwin  that  one  of 
the  rhyming  essays  of  the  Club  refers  when  it  says:  — 

Yes,  who  could  linger,  when  friend  appears, 
With  the  libertine  claims  of  thirty  years — 

(And  more,  though  I  would  forget) — 
Who  wore  at  his  heart,  in  the  days  lang  syne, 
The  friendship's  flower  that  he  pluck'd  from  mine — 
Who  wore,  and  who  wears  it  yet. 

By  the  same  instincts  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  youthful  member 
of  the  old  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  of  the  Working  Men's 
College.  Of  the  former  he  became  a  director ;  and  in  associa- 
tion with  the  literature  classes  of  the  latter — conducted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Gaskell — there  are  still  a  few  besides  Sir  James  Hoy 
and  Alderman  Southern,  who  hold  their  unforgotten  memories 
of  him,  and  their  sincere  friendship  for  him. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  generous  impulses  carried  him  in  many 
directions,  if  they  did  not  lift  him  into  great  prominence;  and 
they  made  him,  in  his  early  days,  an  energetic  supporter  of 
the  Saturday  Half-Holiday  movement.  It  is,  however,  the 
Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  Orphan  Schools  that  have  claimed 
his  warmest  zeal,  and  that  will  most  reverently  lay  their 
grateful  honours  upon  his  name.  Those  Schools  have  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  constitution  of  their  committee ; 
and  all  his  past  and  present  colleagues  would  make  haste  to 
admit  that  no  choice  in  filling  a  vacancy  was  ever  more  happy 
than  that  which  placed  Mr.  William  Baldwin's  name  thirty- 
five  years  ago  upon  the  roll  of  management.  It  is  an  incident 
to  be  recorded  that  in  connection  with  the  Schools  it  was 
Mr.  Baldwin  who  christened  the  Minnehaha  Minstrels.  The 
troupe  originated  in  Sale  in  1877,  and  was  known  as  the  Sale 
Amateur  Minstrels.  Mr.  Baldwin  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
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the  troupe  in  behalf  of  the  Schools  in  the  autumn  of  that  year; 
and   when   they   appeared    at    tin-   charita!.!.-    -anlm    par 
Cheadle  Hulme,  they  found  themselves  advertised  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
under  the  title  by  which  ever  since  they  have  advertised  tin  Mi- 
selves,  and  their  deeds  of  noble  kindness. 

Death  has  just  now  borne  hard  upon  the  Schools.  Hr  lias 
crowned  for  them  one  theft  with  another  ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
followed  his  loved  and  loving  old  friend,  Mr.  Augu-tns 
Fitz-Gerald,  to  where  good  men  meet  their  reward,  and  where 
alone  good  men  ask  or  wish  to  find  it.  They  were  one  in  their 
robust  uncloaked  honesty,  and  in  their  deaths  they  have  been 
little  divided.  God  will  fill  their  places,  and  the  earth  shall 
not  lose  its  savour,  though  love  must  continue  to  know  the 
bitterness  of  parting,  and  friendship  must  continue  to  see  the 
fountains  of  its  joys  dried  up.  Of  the  love — pure  and  brave 
as  we  knew  it — it  is  not  ours  to  speak.  Of  the  friendship  we 
shall  suggest  a  true  friend's  regard  if  we  quote,  finally,  lines — 
still  from  the  Union  Literary  Club's  records — whose  argument 
was  his  creed,  and  whose  sentiments  were  his  heart's  inherit- 
ance :  — 

Enough  for  me,  enough  for  you, 
To  know  at  least  the  friendship  true ; 
A  friendship  which,  in  spite  of  fears, 
Grows  stronger  with  the  gathering  years, 
Pledg'd  to  itself  for  good  and  all, 
And  closest  where  the  shadows   fall ; 
Through  devious  ways,  and  changing  lot, 
Still  worthy,  and  still  unforgot. 
God  bless  such  friendship  and  design, 
It  may  be  yours,  and  may  be  mine; 
Our  keenest  joust  the  strife  we  set 
To  leave  our  fellow- friend  in  debt; 
While  life  itself  leaves  still  unspent 
The  dear  uncertain  argument. 


The  death  of  Mr.  William  Baldwin  and  the  kindly  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  him  which  appears  in  the  City 
News  revives  the  memory  of  old  days  at  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum  forty  and  more  years  ago.  The  present  writer 
recalls  a  little  gathering  which  was  summoned  at  the  initiative 
of  William  Baldwin  soon  after  the  death  of  a  brilliant  young 
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member  of  the  Athenaeum  Debating  Society,  Willie  Macfadyen, 
who  had  some  time  before  gone  out  to  Egypt  as  the  trusted 
representative  of  an  old  Manchester  firm,  had  come  home  to 
die,  and  the  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  decide  upon  some 
memorial  of  our  much-esteemed  fellow-member.  Among  those 
who  were  present  was  William  Angus,  well  known  as  a  public 
writer  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Promotion  by  Merit." 
Among  Macfadyen's  contributions  to  the  Society  was  a  charac- 
teristic paper  on  Scotch  Ballad  Literature,  and  it  was  decided 
to  print  "  in  memoriam "  copies  of  this  essay  for  private 
circulation  among  his  friends.  Probably  a  copy  of  this  little 
book  is  now  in  the  Athenaeum  Library. 

The  Debating  Society  has  passed  through  many  ebb  and 
spring  tides  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  from  the 
reports  in  the  City  News  that  it  is  still  strenuously  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  day.  The  Society  has  many  honour- 
able traditions,  and  has  been  in  its  time  the  training  school 
of  many  distinguished  men,  as  well  as  the  means  of  forming 
many  true  friendships.  It  may  be  that  Richard  Cobden  first 
practised  within  the  walls  of  the  Athenaeum  that  calm 
persuasive  and  convincing  oratory  which  he  afterwards  put  to 
such  noble  uses.  Samuel  Pope,  the  late  brilliant  leader  at  the 
Parliamentary  Bar ;  Hepworth  Dixon,  the  once  popular  writer ; 
and  Fox  Turner,  the  inimitable  satirist  and  wit,  were  old 
Athenaeum  debaters. 

Coming  down  to  the  more  immediate  contemporaries  of 
William  Baldwin,  the  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection  of 
Allan  G.  Pendleton,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  had 
the  culture  and  the  intellectual  grasp  that  would  have  qualified 
him  to  be  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  brow  and  countenance 
not  unlike  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  Dalton ;  Laurie,  of 
the  Rossendale  Printing  Company,  an  eloquent  and  impetuous 
debater ;  Dr.  Pankhurst  (President),  then  a  practising  solicitor 
before  he  went  to  the  Bar,  daring,  ardent,  full  of  reforming 
zeal,  and  a  master  of  glowing  oratory;  Leo  H.  Grindon 
(President),  then  in  his  prime,  with  massive  benignant  features, 
and  full  of  out-of-doors  wisdom;  Robert  Leake  (President), 
who  practised  that  weighty  and  somewhat  laboured  style 
which  he  afterwards  carried  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
Edward  Owen  Greening,  of  Co-operative  fame.  At  a  later 
time  there  were  John  Ashton,  who  visited  the  field  of  Sedan 
immediately  after  the  great  battle,  and  gave  a  narrative  of 
his  adventures  to  the  Society;  and  W.  E.  Stuller  (Secretary), 
an  old  and  valued  servant  of  Daniel  Lee  and  Company,  whose 
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kindly  tolerant  spirit  and  quaint  devotion  to  his  Clum-h  made 
him  one  of  the  most  charming  i>er>on;.]it  ie-.     n<vasinnal  con- 
tributions to  the  Society's  debates  \vi-n-  mad«-  l>y  \Yilliani 
the  late  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Comm. 
doughty    and    emphatic    champion    of    Free    Trade:    and    by 
John  Slagg,  the  courteous  and  accomplished  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Athenaeum,  who  so  well  maintained  the  dignity  of  tin- 
office    in    succession    to    John    Ashton    Nicholls    and    William 
Romaine  Callender,  junior. 

The  Athenaeum  still  deserves  a  high  place  among  Mane  I 
institutions.  The  original  inscription  under  the  copityg  «»t' 
the  building  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  satire  rather  than  a 
true  indication  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  institution,  but  the 
fusion  of  business  aids  in  its  news-room  arid  language  classes, 
with  social  and  recreative  provision  in  its  musical  and 
dramatic  societies,  and  with  facilities  for  literary  and 
oratorical  culture  in  its  library  and  debating  society — not  to 
mention  its  dining  and  smoke-room  accommodation,  make  the 
Athenaeum  more  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
broad,  sympathetic,  and  many-sided  manhood  than  it  would 
be  as  a  purely  academic  institution.  W.  H.  B. — Manchester 
City  News. 


WILLIAM    CLOUGH. 

Mr.  William  Clough,  banker,  and  an  old  member  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  died  at  his  residence,  Knutsford,  on 
Monday,  May  22nd,  1905.  He  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
It  was  in  1866  that  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  now  known  as  Williams  Deacon's  Limited, 
and  for  thirty-five  years  he  held  his  position  there,  retiring 
in  1901.  In  1886  he  joined  the  Literary  Club,  and  was  at 
one  time  frequently  to  be  seen  at  the  meetings.  From  1867 
to  1872  Randolph  Caldecott,  the  artist,  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Mosley  Street  branch  of  the  bank,  and  one  of  Mr.  Clough's 
most  interesting  contributions  to  the  Literary  Club's  proceedings 
was  a  paper,  full  of  reminiscences  of  Caldecott,  which  he  read 
after  the  artist's  death.  On  his  retirement  from  the  position 
of  inspector  of  branches  for  the  bank,  Mr.  Clough  became 
President  of  the  Knutsford  Literary  Society.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Knutsford  Public  Library 
a  few  months  ago  by  Mr.  George  Milner.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  the  Southern  Cemetery  on  Wednesday.  The  Club  was 
represented  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Payne,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  and 
Mr.  J.  Cuming  Walters. — Manchester  City  News. 


Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are: — - 

1.  To  encourage  the   pursuit  of  Literature   and  Art ;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating   or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  on 
the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot 
is  taken).  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  .£10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
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member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Mancl, 
Corresponding  nu'iiibi-rs  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  \vhcn 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit 
to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and 
subscription.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his 
election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless 
he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No 
new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee 
and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  other- 
wise he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any 
member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 
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3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-15, 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings  ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 


OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper 
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for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  tald.-  <>f  the 
Club,  on  each  of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to 
the  annual  business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES   OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 
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7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 


List  of  Members. 

1904-1905. 


ABBOTT,  T.  C.,  Netherley,  Langham  Road,  Bowdon. 

ALKER,  Rev.  John,  151,  Cheetham  Hill  Road,  Manchester. 

ALLEN,  Walter,  Manchester  Road,  Alderley  Edge. 

ANDREW,  J.  D.,  Lyme  View,  Davenport,  Stockport. 

ANGELL,  John,  F.C.S.,  6,  Beaconsfield,  Derby  Road,  Withington. 

ATTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Road,  Withington. 

AXON,  William  E.  A.,  6,  Cecil  Street,  Greenheys. 

BAGSHAW,  William,  10,  Mountfield,  Prestwich. 

BAILEY,  Mark,  307,  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 

BAILEY,  Sir  William  Henry,  Kt.,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 

BALMER,  J.  E.,  Clarendon  Road,  Eccles. 

BARBER,  Geo.,  11,  The  Park,  Eccles. 

BARKER,  John,  Stansfield  Hall,  Todmorden. 

BARLOW,  W.  H.,  18,  Marple  Avenue,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 

BEHRENS,  Gustav.,  J.P.,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

BELL,  Geo.   H.,   16,  Circular  Road,  Withington. 

BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  7,  Rue  de  1'Epideme,  Tourcoing,  France. 

BENNIE,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Manchester. 

BERRY,  James,  Mayfield,  Grimsargh,  Preston. 

BERTWISTLE,  T.  Robinson,  160,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

BESWICK,  F.  A.,  Wilderley,  Priory  Road,  Bowdon. 

BLEASE,  William  Thomas,  76,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton. 

BLOMELEY,  Samuel,  Annfield,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 

BONAVIA,  F.,  2,  Gordon  Place,  Circular  Road,  Withington. 

BOOTH,  James,  Parkfield  House,  Dickenson  Road,  Longsight. 

BOWLAND,  John,  Friedhoff,  Wash  Lane,  Timperley. 

BOYS,  Ryder,  6,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. 

BRADBURY,   S.,  Ferncliffe,   Milton  Grove,  Glebelands  Road,   Ashton-on- 

Mersey. 

BRADLEY,  Francis  E.,  LL.D.,  2,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 
BRADLEY,  Nathaniel,  1,  College  Road,  Whalley  Range. 
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BROCKLEHURST,  John  Henry,  15,  King's  Drive,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 

BRODERICK,  L.,  Wilmslow,   Cheshire. 

BROOKS,  S.  H.,  J.P.,  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 

BRUMM,  Charles,  Lismara,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

BUCKLEY,  W.  S.,  Eookwood,  Clarendon  Road,  Sale. 

BURDITT,  G.  F.,  Benita,  Parsonage  Road,  Heaton  Moor. 

BURGESS,  John,  Shaftesbury  House,  Cheadle  Hulme. 

BURGESS,  W.  V.,  Davenham,  Wythenshawe  Road,  Northenden. 

BUTTERWORTH,  Walter,  Lea  Hurst,  Bowdon. 

CADNESS,  Henry,  43,  Bamford  Road,  Didsbury. 

CARTER,  A.  D.,  Rushford,  Levenshulme. 

CHEW,  J.  D.,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

CLARKE,  C.  Percival,  Grammar  School,  Wilmslow. 

CLAY,  Laurence,  1,  Woodlands,  Daisy  Bank  Road,  Victoria  Park. 

CLAYTON,  James,  1,  Caerleon  Villas,  Clifton  Road,  Prestwich. 

COCKS,  John,  Brookside,  Romiley. 

COLLIER,  W.  H.,  Holly  Bank,  Sale. 

COWARD,  James  M.,  42,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

CRAIG,  John,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

CRAVEN,  John  E.,  Todmorden. 

CREDLAND,  William  Robert,  Reference  Library,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

CROFTON,  H.  T.,  Oldfield,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire. 

CROSLAND,  J.  F.  L.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Belcombe,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

DARLING,  William  H.,  F.C.S.,  126,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 
DAVIES,  John,  75,  Heald  Place,  Rusholme. 
DERBY,  THOMAS,  20,  Oak  Bank,  Harpurhey. 
DINSMORE,  William,  16,  Chestnut  Street,  Hightown. 
DIXON,  Robert,  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Burnley. 
DUMVILLE,  Nathaniel,  119,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham. 

EDMESTON,  Alfred,  Tollcross,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea. 
EDMONDS,  Daniel,  189,  Lloyd  Street,  Greenheys. 

FARADAY,  F.  J.,  41,  Heaton  Road,  Withington. 

FLETCHER,  Ernest,  Birchville,  Edgeley  Road,  Stockport. 

FOARD,  James  T.,  21,  Lancaster  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

Fox,  Rev.  A.  W.,  M.A.,  Fielden  Hotel,  Todmorden. 

ERASER,    J.    Drummond,    London    and    Midland    Bank,    King    Street, 

Manchester. 
FULLERTON,   Hugh,  J.P.,  Brackenhoe,   Clarendon  Road,   Sale. 

GADD,  George  F.,  Rushbrook,  Bamford  Road,  Didsbury. 
GANNON,  Henry,  Hesketh  Avenue,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury. 
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GARSIDE,  Jas.,  3,  Half  Moon  Street,  Manchester. 

GASKIN,  John,  J.P.,  47,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham. 

GIBBS,  T.  Binney,  Burnside,  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

GIBSON,  Robert,  J.P.,  Montague  House,  Old  Trafford. 

GINGER,  Geo.,  35,  Richmond  Grove  East,  Longsight. 

GLEAVE,  J.  J.,  31,  Withington  Road,  Whalley  Range. 

GOODACRE,  J.  A.,  Station  Road,  Marple. 

GORDON,  Rev.  Alex.,  M.A.,  15,  York  Place,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 

GRANTHAM,  John,  J.P.,  Rothsay  Place,  Old  Trafford. 

GRAY,  George  William,  Darena,  Wellington  Road,  Bournemouth. 

GRESHAM  Jas.,  Oak  Bank,  Stretford. 

GROVES,  J.  G.,  M.P.,  Oldfield  Hall,  Altrincham. 

GROVES,  W.  Peer,  Plumbley,  Cheshire. 

GRTJNDY,  George,  22,  Steven  Street,  Stretford. 

GRUNDY,  John,  2,  Westfield,  Steven  Street,  Stretford. 

GRUNDY,  T.  C.,  6,  Mount  Broughton,  Higher  Broughton. 

GUPPY,  Henry,  57,  Parsonage  Road,  Withington. 

HALL,  Oscar  S.,  Park  Cottage,  Bury. 

HALL,  Thos.,  Pendeen,  Grove  Avenue,  Wilmslow. 

HALL,  Rev.  W.  C.,  M.A.,  742,  Coventry  Road,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 

HALLATT,  W.  E.,  Rock  Bank,  The  Cliff,  Higher  Broughton. 

HARTT,  Richard,  Sunnyside,  Beechwood  Avenue,  Romiley. 
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